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BOOK III. 
From Ulietea to New Zealand. 


CHAT. I. 


Paſſage from Ulietea to the Friendly Iſles, with a Deſcrip- 
tion of ſeveral Iſlands that were diſcovered, and the 
Incidents which happened in that Track. 


N the 6th, being the day after leaving Ulietea, at 
() eleven o'clock A. M., we ſaw land bearing N. W., 

which, upon a nearer approach, we found to be a 
low reef ifland about four leagues in compaſs, and of a cir- 
cular form. It is compoſed of ſeveral ſmall patches connected 
together by breakers, the largeſt lying on the N. F. part. 
This is Howe. lland, diſcovered by Captain Wallis, who, I 
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177% think, ſent his boat to examine it; and, if I have not been 
miſinfomed, found a channel through, within the reef, near 
the N. W. part. The inhabitants of Ulietea ſpeak of an unin- 
habited iſland, about this ſituation, called by them Mopeha, 
to which they go at certain ſeaſons for turtle, Perhaps this 
may be the ſame ; as we ſaw no ſigns of inhabitants upon it. 
Its latitude is 16* 46' South, longitude 15458“ Weſt, 


Thurſday 16. From this day to the 16th, we met with nothing remark- 
able, and our courſe was Weſt Southerly ; the winds variable 
from North round by the Eaſt to S. W., attended with cloudy, 
rainy, unſettled weather, and a Southerly ſwell. We gene- 
rally brought to, or ſtood upon a wind, during night; and 
in the day made all the ſail we could. About half an hour 
after ſun-riſe this morning, land was ſeen from the top-maſt 

head, bearing N. N. E. We immediately altered the courſe, 
and ſteering for it, found it to be another Reef Iſland, com- 
poſed of five or fix woody iſlots, connected together by ſand- 
banks and breakers, incloſing a lake, into which we could 
fee no entrance. We ranged the Welt and N. W. coaſts, from 
its Southern to its Northern extremity, which is about two 
leagues; and ſo near the ſhore, that at one time we could ſee 
the rocks under us ; yet we found no anchorage, nor ſaw we 
any ſigns of inhabitants. There were plenty of various kinds 
of birds, and the coaſt ſeemed to abound with fiſh. The ſitua- 
tion of this iſle is not very diſtant from that aſſigned by Mr. 
Dalrymple for La Sagitaria, diſcovered by Quiros ; but, by 
the deſcription the diſcoverer has given of it, it cannot be 
the ſame, For this reaſon, I looked upon it as a new diſco- 
very, and named it Palmerſton ifland, in honour of Lord Pal- 
merſton, one of the Lords of the Admiralty. It is ſituated 
in latitude 1874 South, longitude 1637 10 Weſt, 
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At four o'clock in the afternoon we left this iſle, and re- 
ſumed our courſe to the W. by S. with a fine ſteady gale Eaſter- 
ly, till noon on the 2oth, at which time, being in latitude 18* 
59, longitude 168* 52', we thought we ſaw land to S. 8. W., 
and hauled up for it-accordingly. But two hours after, we 
diſcovered our miſtake, and reſumed our courſe W. by 8. 
Soon after we ſaw land from the maſt-head in the ſame di- 
rection; and, as we drew nearer, found it to be an iſland 
which, at five o'clock, bore Weſt, diſtant five leagues. Here 
we ſpent the night plying under the top-ſails ; and, at day- 
break next morning, bore away, ſteering for the Northern 
point, and ranging the Weſt coaſt at the diſtance of one mile, 
till near noon. Then perceiving ſome people on the ſhore, 
and landing ſeeming to be eaſy, we brought to, and hoiſted 
out two boats, with which I put off to the land, accompanied 
by ſome of the officers and gentlemen. As we drew near the 
ſhore, ſome of the inhabitants, who were on the rocks, retired 
to the woods, to meet us, as we ſuppoſed; and we afterwards 
found our conjectures right. We landed with eaſe in a ſmall 
creek, and took poſt on a high rock to prevent a ſurpriſe. Here 
we diſplayed our colours, and Mr. Forſter and his party began 


to collect plants, &c. The coaſt was ſo over-run with woods, 


buſhes, plants, ſtones, &c. that we could not ſee forty 


yards round us. I took two men, and with them entered a 


kind of chaſm, which opened a way into the woods. We 


had not gone far before we heard the natives approaching; 


upon which I called to Mr. Forſter to retire to the party, as I 
did likewiſe. We had no ſooner joined, than the iſlanders ap- 
peared at the entrance of a chaſm not a ſtone's throw from 
us. We began to ſpeak, and make all the friendly ſigns we 
could think of, to them, which they anſwered by menaces ; 


and one of two men, who were advanced before the reſt, 
B 2 threw 
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_ threw a ſtone, which ſtruck Mr. Sparrman, on the arm. Upon 


this two muſquets were fired, without order, which made 
them all retire under cover of the woods; and we ſaw them 
no more. | 


After waiting ſome little time, and till v we were ſatisfied 
nothing was to. be done here, the country being ſo over-run 
with buſhes, that it was hardly poſlible to come to partly 
with them, we embarked and proceeded down along ſhore, 
in hopes of meeting with better ſucceſs in another. place, 
After ranging the coaſt, for ſome miles, without ſeeing a 
living ſoul, or any convenient landing-place, we at length 
came before a ſmall beach, on which lay four canoes. Here 
we landed by means of a little creek, formed by the flat 
rocks before it, with a view of juſt looking at the canoes, 
and to leave ſome medals, nails, &c. i in them; for not a ſoul 
was to be ſeen. The ſituation of this place was to us worſe 
than the former. A flat rock lay next the ſea; behind it a 
narrow ſtone beach; this was bounded by a perpendicular 
rocky cliff of unequal height, whoſe top was covered with 
ſhrubs; two deep and, narrow chaſms in the cliff ſeemed 
to open a communication into the country. In, or before one 
of theſe, lay the four canoes which we were going to look 
at; but in the doing of this, I ſaw we ſhould be expoſed to an 
attack from the natives, if there were any, without being in 
a fituation proper for defence. To prevent this, as much as 
could be, and to ſecure a retreat in caſe of an attack, I or- 
dered the men to be drawn up upon the rock, from whence 
they had a view of the heights; and only myſelf, and four 
of the gentlemen, went up to the canoes. We had been there 
but a few minutes, before the natives, I cannot ſay how many, 
ruſhed down the chaſm out of the wood upon us. The en- 


deavours 
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deavours we uſed to bring them to a parley, were to no pur- 
poſe; for they came with the ferocity of wild boars, and threw 
their darts. Two. or three muſquets, diſcharged in the air, 
did not hinder one of them from advancing ftill farther, and 
throwing another dart, or rather a ſpear, which paſſed cloſe 
over my ſhoulder. His courage would have coft him his life, 
had not my muſquet miſſed fire; for I was not ſive paces from 
him when he threw his ſpear, and had reſolved to ſhoot him 
to ſave myſelf. I was glad afterwards that it happened as it 
did. At this inſtant, our. men on the rock began to fire at 
others who appeared on the heights, which abated the ar- 
dour of the party we were engaged with, and gave us time 
to join our people, when I cauſed the firing to ceaſe. The 
laſt diſcharge ſent all the iſlanders to the woods, from 
whence they did not return ſo long as we remained. We 
did nor know that any were hurt. It was remarkable, that 
when I joined our party, I tried my muſquet in the air, and 
it went off as well as a piece could do. Seeing no good was 


to be got with theſe people, or at the iſle, as having no port, 
we returned on board, and having hoiſted. in the boats, made 


fail to W. 8. W. I had forgot to mention in its proper or- 


der, that having put aſhore a little before we came to this laſt 


place, three or four of us went upon the cliffs, where we 


found the country, as before, nothing but coral rocks, all 


over-run with buſhes; ſo that it was hardly: poſſible to 


penetrate into it; and we embarked again with intent to re- 
turn directly on board, till we ſaw.the canoes; being directed 
to the place by the opinion of ſome of us, who ought they 


heard ſome people. 
The conduct and aſpect of theſe iſlanders, occaſioned my 


naming kit Savage Iſland. It is ſituated in the latitude 197 


1 South, longitude 169 3j Weſt, It is about eleven leagnes- 
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in circuit; of a round form, and good height; and hath 
deep waters cloſe to its ſhores. All the ſea-coaſt, and as far 
inland as we could ſee, is wholly covered with trees, 
ſhrubs, &c.; amongſt which were ſome cocoa- nut trees; 
but what the interior parts may produce, we know not. To 


judge of the whole garment by the ſkirts, it cannot produce 


much: for ſo much as we ſaw of it conſiſted wholly of coral 


rocks, all over-run with woods and buſhes. Not a bit of ſoil 


was to be ſeen; the rocks alone ſupplying the trees with hu- 
midity. If theſe coral rocks were firſt formed in the ſea by 
animals, how came they thrown up to ſuch an height? Has 
this iſland been raiſed by an earthquake? Or has the ſea re- 
ceded from it ? Some philoſophers have attempted to account 
for the formation of low iſles, ſuch as are in the ſea ; but I 
do not know that any thing has been ſaid of high iſlands, or 
ſuch as I have been ſpeaking of. In this iſland, not only the 
looſe rocks which cover the ſurface, but the cliffs which 
bound the ſhores, are of coral ſtone, which the continual 
beating of the ſea has formed into a variety of curious ca- 
verns, ſome of them very large : the roof or rock over them 
being ſupported by pillars, 'which the foaming waves have 


formed into a multitude of ſhapes, and made more curious 


than the caverns themſelves. In one, we ſaw light was ad- 
mitted through a hole at the top; in another place, we ob- 
ſerved that the whole roof of one of theſe caverns had ſunk 
in, and formed a kind of valley above, which lay conſider- 
ably below the circumjacent rocks. 


I can ſay but little of the inhabitants, who, I believe, are 
not numerous. They ſeemed to be ſtout well made men, 
were naked, except round the waiſts, and ſome of them had 
their faces, breaſt, and thighs painted black. The canoes 

were 
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were preciſely like thoſe of Amſterdam ; with the addition of 1774 


a little riſing like a gunwale on each ſide of the open part; and 
Monday 20. 


had ſome carving about them, which ſhewed that theſe people 
are full as ingenious. Both theſe iſlanders and their canoes, 
agree very well with the deſcription M. de'Bougainville has 
given of thoſe he ſaw off the Iſle of Navigators, which lies 
nearly under the ſame meridian. 


After leaving Savage Iſland, we continued to ſteer W. S. W. 
with a fine Eaſterly trade-wind, till the 24th in the evening, Friday 24-- 
when, judging ourſelves not far from Rotterdam, we 
brought to, and ſpent the night plying. under the top-ſails, 


At day-break, next morning, we bore away Weſt; and, ſoon. Saturday 23. 


after, ſaw a ſtring of iſlands extending from S. S. W. by the 
| Weſt to N. N. W. The wind being at N. E., we hauled to 
N, W., with a view of diſcovering more diſtin&tly the iſles in 
that quarter ; but, preſemly after, we diſcovered a reef of 
rocks a-head, extending. on each bow farther than we could 
ſee. As we could not weather them, it became neceſlary to 
tack and bear up to the South,-to look for a paſſage that 
way. At noon, the Southernmoſt iſland bore 8. W., diſtant 
four miles. North of this iſle were three others, all con- 
nected by breakers, which we were not ſure did not join to 
thoſe we had ſeen in the morning, as ſome were obſerved in 
the intermediate ſpace. Some iſlands were alſo ſeen to rhe 
Weſt of thoſe four; but Rotterdam was not yet in. fight. 
Latitude 20? 23'S., longitude 174*6' Weſt. During the whole 
afternoon, we had little wind; ſo that, at ſunſet, the South-- 
ernmoſt iſle bore W. N. W., diſtant five miles; and ſome 
breakers, we had ſeen to the South, bore now S. S. W. i W. 
Soon after it fell calm, and we were left to the mercy of a 


great Eaſterly ſwell; which, however, happened to have no 
great: 
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great effect upon the ſhip. The calm continued till four 


. o'clock the next morning, when it was ſucceeded by a breeze 


from the South. At day-light, perceiving a likelihood of a 
paſſage between the iſlands to the North, and the breakers to 


the South, we ſtretched in Weſt, and ſoon after ſaw more 
iſlands, both to the S. W. and N. W., but the paſſage ſeemed 


open and clear. Upon drawing near the iſlands, we ſounded, 
and found forty-five and forty fathoms, a clear ſandy bottom. 
I was now quite eaſy, ſince it was in our power to anchor, 
in caſe of a calm; or to ſpend the night, if we found no 
paſſage. Towards noon, ſome canoes came off to us from 
one of the iſles, having two or three people in each; who ad- 
vanced boldly along-ſide, and exchanged ſome cocoa-nuts, 
and ſhaddocks, for ſmall nails. They pointed out to us Ana- 


mocka, or Rotterdam; an advantage we derived from knowing 
the proper names. They likewiſe gave us the names of ſome 
of the other iſles, and invited us much to go to theirs, which 


they called Cornango. The breeze freſhening, we left them 
aſtern, and ſteered for Anamocka ; meeting with a clear paſ- 
ſage, in which we found unequal ſounding, from forty to 
nine fathoms, depending, I believe, in a great meaſure, on 
our diſtance from the iſlands which form it. 


As we drew near the South end of Rotterdam, or Ana- 
mocka, we were met by a number of canoes, laden with 
fruit and roots; but, as I did not ſhorten fail, we had but 
little traffic with them. The people in one canoe enquired 
for me by name; a proof that theſe people have an inter- 
courſe with thoſe of Amſterdam. They importuned us much 
to go towards their coaſt, letting us know, as we underſtood 


them, that we might anchor there. This was on the S. W. 


ſide of the iſland, where the coaſt ſeemed to be ſheltered 
| 5 from 
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from the South and S. E. winds but as the day was far 


ſpent, I could not attempt to go in there, as it would have 
been neceflary to have ſent firſt a boat in to examine it. I 
therefore ſtood for the North fide of the iſland, where we 
anchored about three-fourths of a mile from ſhore; the ex- 
tremes of it bearing S. 88” Eaſtto 8. W.; a cove with a ſandy 


beach at the bottom of it 8. 50* Eaſt. 


CHAP. I.. 


Reception at Anamocka ; a Robbery and its Conſequences, 
with a Variety of other Incidents. Departure from the 
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Sunday 26. 


and. A ſailing Canoe deſcribed. Some Obſervations on 


the Navigation of theſe Iſlanders. A Deſcription of the 
and, and of thoſe in the Neighbourhood, with ſome 
Account of the Inhabitants, and nautical Remarks. 


off from all parts in canoes, bringing with them yams 
and ſhaddocks, which they exchanged for ſmall nails and old 
rags. One man taking a vaſt liking to our lead and line, 
got hold of it, and, in ſpite of all the threats I could make 
uſe of, cut the line with a ſtone; but a diſcharge of ſmall 
ſhot made him return it. Early in the morning, I went 
aſhore, with Mr. Gilbert, to look for freſh water. We landed 
in the cove above mentioned, and were received with great 
courteſy by the natives. After I had diſtributed ſome pre- 
ſents amongſt them, I aſked for water, and was conducted 
| Vor. II. * C to 


TIEFORE we had well got to an anchor, the natives came | 


Monday 27. 
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to a pond of it that was brackiſh, about three-fourths of a mile 
from the landing-place ; which I ſuppoſe to be the ſame that 
Taſman watered at. In the mean time, the people in the 
boat had laden her with fruit and roots, which the natives 
had brought down, and exchanged for nails and beads. On 
our return to the ſhip, I found the ſame ſort of traffic carry- 
ing on there. After breakfaſt, I went aſhore with two boats 
to trade with the people, accompanied by ſeveral of the 
gentlemen, and ordered the launch to follow with caſks to 
be filled with water. The natives aſſiſted us to roll them 
to and from the pond ; and a nail or a bead was the expence 
of their labour. Fruit and roots, eſpecially ſhaddocks and 
yams, were brought down in ſuch plenty, that the two boats 
were laden, ſent off, cleared, and laden a ſecond time, before 
| Noon ; by which time alſo the launch had got a full ſupply 
of water, and the botanical and ſhooting parties had all 
come in, except the ſurgeon, for whom we could not wait, 

as the tide was ebbing faſt out of the cove ; conſequently he 
was left behind. As there is no getting into the cove with a 
boat, from between half-ebb to half-flood, we could get off 
no water in the afternoon. However, there is a very good 
landing-place, without it, near the Southern point, where 
boats can get aſhore at all times of the tide; here ſome of 
the officers landed after dinner, where they found the ſur- 
geon, who had been robbed of his gun. Having come 
down to the ſhore ſome time after the boats had put off, he 
got a canoe to bring him on board; but, as he was getting 
into her, a fellow ſnatched -hold of the gun, and ran off 
with it. After that no one would carry him to the ſhip, and 
they would have ſtripped him, as he imagined, had he not 
preſented a tooth-pick caſe, which they, no doubt, thought 
was a little gun. As ſoon as I heard of this, I landed at the 
MY 7 place 
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place above mentioned, and the few natives who were there 
fled at my approach. After landing, I went in ſearch of the 
_ officers, whom I found in the cove, where we had been in 
the morning, with a good many of the natives about them. 


No ſtep had been taken to recover the gun, nor did I think 


proper to take any; but in this I was wrong. The eaſy 
manner of obtaining this gun, which they now, no doubt, 
thought ſecure in their poſſeſſion, encouraged them to pro- 
ceed in theſe tricks, as will ſoon appear. The alarm the 
natives had caught being ſoon over, they carried fruit, &c. 


to the boats, which. got pretty well laden before night, when 


wie all returned on board. 


Early in the morning of the 28th, Lieutenant Clerke, with 
the Maſter and fourteen or fifteen men, went on ſhore in the 
launch for water. I did intend to have followed in another 
boat myſelf, but rather unluckily deferred it till after break- 
faſt. The launch was no ſooner landed than the natives 


Tueſday 28. 


gathered about her, behaving in ſo rude a manner, that the 


officers were in ſome doubt if they ſhould land the caſks ; 
but, as they expected me on ſhore ſoon, they ventured, and, 
with difficulty, got them filled, and into the boat again. In the 
doing of this Mr. Clerke's gun was ſnatched from him, and 


carried off; as were alſo ſome of the cooper's tools; and 


ſeveral of the people were ſtripped of one thing or another. 
All this was done, as it were, by ſtealth; for they laid hold 
of nothing by main force, I landed: juſt as the launch was 
ready to put off; and the natives, who were pretty numer- 
ous on the beach, as ſoon as they ſaw me, fled; ſo that 1 
ſuſpected ſomething had happened. However, I prevailed 
on many to ſtay, and Mr, Clerke came, and informed me of 
all the preceding circumſtances, I quickly came to a reſo- 
lution to oblige them to make reſtitution ; and, for this pur- 
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poſe, ordered all the marines to be armed, and ſent on ſhore. 


Mr. Forſter and his party being gone into the country, I 
ordered two or three guns to be fired from the ſhip, in order 
to alarm him; not knowing how the natives might act on 
this occafion. Theſe orders being given, I ſent all the boats- 
off but one, with which I ſtayed, having a good many of the 
natives about me, who behaved with their uſual courteſy. 
I-made them ſo ſenſible of my intention, that long before 


the marines came, Mr, Clerke's muſquet was brought; but 


they uſed many excuſes to divert me from inſiſting on the. 


other. At length Mr, Edgcumbe arriving with the marines,. 


this alarmed them ſo much, that ſome fled, The firſt ſtep I. 
took was to ſeize on two large double ſailing canoes, which 
were in the cove. One fellow making reſiſtance, I fired 
ſome ſmall ſhot at him, and ſent him limping off. The na- 
tives being now convinced that I was in earneſt, all fled ; bur 
on my calling to them, many returned; and, preſently after, 
the other muſquet was brought, and laid down at my feet. 
That moment, I ordered the canoes to be reſtored, to ſhew 
them on what acconnt they were detained. The other 
things we had loſt being of leſs value, I was the more in- 
different about them. By this time the launch was aſhore 
for another turn of water, and we were permitred to filt 
the caſks without any one daring to come near us; ex- 
cept one man, who had befriended us during the whole 
affair, and ſeemed to diſapprove of the conduct of his coun» 
trymen. | 


On my returning from the pond to the cove, I found a 
good many people collected together, from whom we 
underſtood that the man I had fired at was dead, This ſtory 
I treated as improbable, and addreſſed a man, who ſeemed of 


ſome conſequence, for the reſtitution of a cooper's adze we 
had 


” 
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Fad loſt in the morning. He immediately ſent away two 


13 


17. 


June. 


men, as I thought, for it; but J ſoon found that we had! 
greatly miſtaken each other; for, inſtead of the adze, they 28. 


brought the wounded man, ſtretched out on a board, and 
laid him down by me, to all appearance dead. I was much 
moved at the fight; but ſoon ſaw my miſtake, and that he 
was only wounded in the hand and thigh. I therefore deſired 
he might be carried out of the ſun, and ſent for the ſurgeon 
to dreſs his wounds. In the mean time, I addreſſed ſeveraF 


people for the adze; for as I had now nothing elſe to do, 1 


determined to have it. The one I applied the moſt to, was 
an elderly woman, who had always a great deal to ſay to me, 
from my firſt landing; but, on this occaſion, ſhe gave her 
tongue full ſcope. I underſtood bur little of her eloquence ; 
and all I could gather from her arguments was, that it was 
mean in me to inſiſt on the return of ſo trifling a thing. 
But when ſhe found I was determined, ſhe and three or 
four more women went away ;. and ſoon after the adze was 
brought me, but I ſaw her no more. This I was ſorry for, 
as I wanted to make her a preſent, in return for the part 
ſhe had taken in all our tranſactions, private as well as 
public. For I was no ſooner returned from the pond, the 
firſt time I landed, than this old lady preſented to me a girl, 
giving me to underſtand ſhe was at my ſervice, Miſs, who 
probably had received her inſtructions, wanted, as a preli- 
minary article, a ſpike- nail, or a ſhirt, neither of which I had 
to give her, and ſoon made them ſenſible of my poverty. F 
thought, by that means, to have come off with flying co- 
tours ; but I was miſtaken ; for they gave me to underſtand: 
I might retire with her on credit. On my declining this 
propoſal, the old lady began to argue with me; and then 


abuſe me. Though I. comprehended little of what ſhe ſaid, her 
| actions» 
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actions were expreſſive enough, and ſhewed that her words 
were to this effect, ſneering in my face, ſaying, What ſort 
of a man are you, thus to refuſe the embraces of ſo ſine a 
young woman ? For the girl certainly did not want beauty; 
which, however, I could better withſtand, than the abuſes 
of this worthy matron, and therefore haſtened into the boat. 
They wanted me to take the young lady aboard ; but this 
could not be done, as I had given ſtrict orders, before I went 
aſhore, to ſuffer no woman, on any pretence whatever, to 


come into the ſhip, for reaſons which 1 ſhall mention in 


another place. 


As ſoon as the ſurgeon got aſhore, he dreſſed the man's 
wounds, and bled him; and was of opinion that he was 
in no ſort of danger, as the ſhot had done little more than 
penetrate the ſkin. In the operation, ſome poultice being 
wanting, the ſurgeon aſked for ripe plantains; but they 
brought ſugar-cane, and having chewed it to a pulp, gave 
it him to apply to the wound. This being of a more bal- 
ſamic nature than the other, proves 'that theſe people 
have ſome knowledge of fimples. As ſoon as the man's 
wounds were dreſſed, I made him a preſent, which his 
maſter, or at leaſt the man who owned the canoe, took, 
moſt probably, to himſelf. Matters being thus ſettled, ap- 
parently to the ſatisfaction of all parties, we repaired on 
board to dinner, where I found a good ſupply of fruit and 


roots, and therefore gave orders to get every thing in readi- 
neſs to ſail. 


I now was informed of a circumſtance which was obſerved 
on board: ſeveral canoes being at the ſhip, when the great 
guns were fired in the morning, they all retired, but one 
man, who was bailing the water out of his canoe, which lay 

alon g- 
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: along-ſide directly under the guns. When the firſt was fired, 
he juſt looked up, and then, quite unconcerned, continued 
his work. Nor had the ſecond gun any other effect upon 


him. He did not ſtir till the water was all out of his canoe, . 


when he paddled leiſurely off. This man had, ſeveral times, 
been obſerved to take fruit and roots out of other canoes, 
and ſell them to us. If the owners did not willingly part 
with them, he took them by force; by which he obtained 
the appellation of cuſtom-houſe officer. One time, afrer he 
had been collecting tribute, he happened to be lying along- 
fide of a ſailing canoe which was on board. One of her 
people ſeeing him look another way, and his attention 
otherwiſe engaged, took the opportunity of ſtealing ſome- 
what out of his canoe: they then put off, and ſet their 
ſail. But the man, perceiving the trick they had played him, 
darted after them, and having ſoon got on board their canoe, 
beat him who had taken his things, and not only brought 
back his own, but many other articles which he took from 
them. This man had likewiſe been obſerved making 
collections on ſhore at the trading-place. I remembered 
to have ſeen him there; and, on account of his gathering 
tribute, took him to be a man of conſequence, and was go- 
ing to make him a preſent; but ſome of their people 
would not let me; ſaying he was no Arecke (that is, Chief). 


He had his hair always powdered with ſome kind of white 
duſt. 


As we had no wind to fail this afternoon, a party of us 
went aſhore in the evening. We found the natives every 
where courteous and obliging; ſo that, had we made a 
longer ſtay, it is probable we ſhould have had no more rea- 
fon to complain of their conduct. While I was now on 


ſhore, 
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ſhore, I got the names of twenty ilands which lie between 
the N. W. and N. E., ſome of them in fight. Two of them, 
which lie moſt to the Weſt, viz. Amattafoa and Oghao, are 
remarkable on account of their great height. In Amatta- 
foa, which is the Weſternmoſt, we judged there was a vol- 
cano, by the.continual column.of ſmoke we ſaw daily aſcend- 
ing from the middle of it. 


Both Mr. Cooper and myſelf being on ſhore at noon, Mr. 
Wales could not wind up the watch at the uſual time; and, 
as we did not come on board till late in the afternoon, it was 
forgotten till it was down. This circumſtance was of no 
conſequence, as Mr. Wales had had ſeveral altitudes of the 
ſun at this place, before it went down; and alſo had op- 
portunities of taking ſome after, 


At day-break on the 29th, having got under fail with a 
light breeze at Weſt, we ſtood to the North for the two high 
Hands; but the wind, ſcanting upon us, carried us in 
amongſt the low iſles and ſhoals ; ſo that we had to ply, to 
clear them. This gave time for a great many canoes, from 
all parts, to get up with us. The people in them brought 
for traflic various articles; ſome roots, fruits, and fowls, 
but of the latter not many. They took in exchange ſmall 
nails, and pieces of any kind of cloth. I believe, before 
they went away, they {tripped the moſt of our people of the 
few clothes the ladies at Otaheite had left them; for the 
paſſion for curioſities was as great as ever. Having got 
clear of the low iſles, we made a ſtretch to the South, and 
did but fetch a little to windward of the South end of Ana- 
mocka ; ſo that we got little by this day's plying. Here 
we ſpent the night, making ſhort boards over that ſpace 

with 
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with which we had made ourſelves acquainted the preced- 
ing day. 


On the 3oth at day-break ſtretched out for Amattafoa, with 
a gentle breeze at W. 8. W. Day no ſooner dawned than 


we ſaw canoes coming from all parts. Their traffic was 


much the ſame as it had been the day before, or rather 


better; for out of one canoe I got two pigs, which were ſcarce: 


articles here. At four in the afternoon, we drew near the iſland 
of Amattafoa, and paſſed between it and Oghao, the channel 
being two miles broad, ſafe, and without ſoundings. While 
we were in the paſſage, we had little wind and calms, This 
gave time for a large failing double canoe, which had been 
following us all the day, as well as ſome others with paddles, 
to come up with us. 


1 had now an opportunity to verify a thing I was be- 
fore in doubt about; which was, whether or no ſome of 
theſe canoes did not, in changing tacks, only ſhift the ſail, 
and ſo proceed with that end foremoſt, which before was 
the ſtern. The one we now ſaw wrought in this manner. 
The fail is latteen, extended to a latteen yard above, and to 
a boom at the foot; in one word, it is like a whole mizzen, 


ſuppoſing the whole foot to be extended to a boom. The 


yard is flung nearly in the middle, or upon an equipoiſe, 


When they change tacks. they throw the veſſel up in the 


wind, eaſe off the ſheet, and bring the heel or tack-end of 
the yard to the other end of the boat, and the ſheet in like 
manner: there are notches, or ſockets, at each end of the 
veſlel in which the end of the yard fixes. In ſhort, they 
work jult as thoſe do at the Ladrone Iſlands, according to Mr. 


Walter's deſeription ® When they want to fail large, or be- 


See Lord Anfon's Voyage. 
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fore the wind, the yard is taken out of the ſocket and 
ſquared. It muſt be obſerved, that all their failing veſſels 
are not rigged to fail in the ſame manner. Some, and thoſe 
of the largeſt ſize, are rigged ſo as to tack about. Theſe 
Have a ſhort but pretty ſtout maſt, which ſteps on a Kind of 
roller that is fixed to the deck near the fore-part, It is made 
to lean or incline very much forward; the head 1s forked; 


on the two points of which the yard reſts, as on two pivots, 


by means of two ſtrong cleats of wood ſecured to each fide 


of the yard, at about one-third its length from the tack or 
heel, which, when under fail, is confined down between the 
two-canoes, by means of two ſtrong ropes, one to and paſling 
through a hole at the head of each canoe; for, it muſt be 
obſerved, that all the ſailing veſſels of this ſort are double. 
The tack being thus fixed, it is plain that, in changing 
tacks, the veſſels muſt be put about; the ſail and boom on 
the one tack will be clear of the maſt, and on the other it 
will lie againſt it, juſt as a whole mizzen. However, I am 
not ſure if they do not ſometimes unlace that part of the ſail 
from the yard which is between the tack and maſt-head, and 
ſo ſhift both ſail and boom leeward of the maſt. The draw- 
ings which Mr. Hodges made of theſe veſſels ſeem to favour 
this ſuppoſition, and will not only illuſtrate, but in a man- 
ner make the deſcription of them unneceſſary. The out- 
riggers and ropes uſed for ſhrowds, &c. are all ſtout 
and ſtrong. Indeed, the ſail, yard, and boom, are all toge- 
ther of ſuch an enormous weight, that ſtrength is re- 
quired. 


The ſummit of Amattafoa was hid in the clouds the whole 
day, ſo that we were not able to determine with certainty 
whether there was a volcano or no; but every thing we 

could 
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could ſee concurred to make us believe there was. This 


2 , : F . X June, | | 
iſland is about five leagues in circuit. Oghao is not ſo much; — a 
ay 30. 


but more round and peaked. They lie in the direction of 
N. N. W. + W. from Anamocka, eleven or twelve leagues 
diſtant; they are both inhabited; but neither of them ſeemed 
fertile. 


We were hardly through the paſſage before we got a freſi 
breeze at South. That moment, all the natives made haſte 
to be gone, and we ſteered to the Weſt, all fails ſet. I had 
ſome thoughts of touching at Amſterdam, as it lay not much 
out of the way; but as the wind was now, we could not 
fetch it; and this was the occaſion of my laying my deſign 
aſide” altogether, 


Let us now return to Anamocka, as it is called by the 
natives. It is ſituated in the latitude of 20* 15 South, longi- * 
tude 174* 31 Weſt, and was firſt diſcovered by Taſman, and 
by him named Rotterdam. It is of a triangular form, each 
fide whereof is about three and a half or four miles. A ſalt 
Water lake in the middle of it, occupies not a little of its ſur- 
face, and in a manner cuts off the 8. E. angle. Round the 
iſland, that is, from the N. W. to the South, round by the 
North and Eaſt, lie ſcattered a number of ſmall iſles, ſand- 
banks, and breakers. We could ſee no end to their extent 
to the North; and it is not impoſſible that they reach as far 
South as Amſterdam, or Tongatabu. Theſe, together with 
Middleburg or Eaoowee, and Pylſtart, make a group, con- 
taining about three degrees of latitude and two of longitude. 
which I have named the Friendly Iles or Archipelago, as a 
firm alliance and friendſhip ſeems to ſubſiſt among their in- 
habitants, and their courteous behaviour to ſtrangers intitles- 
them to that appellation; under which we might perhaps ex- 
D 2 tend! 
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1774+ tend their group much farther, even down to Boſcawen and 
——— Keppel's Iſles, diſcovered by Captain Wallis, and lying nearly 
under the ſame meridian, and in the latitude of 15* 5;'; for 
from the little account I have had of the people of theſe two 
iſles, they ſeem to have the ſame ſort of friendly diſpoſition 
we obſerved in our Archipelago. 


The inhabitants, productions, &c. of Rotterdam, and the 
neighbouring iſles, are the ſame as at Amſterdam. Hogs 
and fowls are, indeed, much ſcarcer; of the former having 
got but ſix, and not many of the latter. Yams and ſhaddocks 
were what we got the moſt of; other fruits were not ſo plenty. 
Not half the iſle is laid out in incloſed plantations as at Am- 
ſterdam; but the:parts which are not incloſed, are not leſs fer- 5 
tile or uncultivated. There is, however, far more waſte land 4 
on this iſle, in proportion to its ſize, than upon the other; and . 
the people ſeem to be much poorer; that is, in cloth, mat- 
ting, ornaments, &c. which conſtitute a great part of the 
riches of the South Sea iſlanders. 


The people of this iſle ſeem to be more affected with the 
leproſy, or ſome ſcrophulous diſorder, than any I have ſeen 
elſewhere. It breaks out in the face more than any other 
part of the body. I have ſeen ſeveral whoſe faces were 
ruined by it, and their noſes quite gone. In one of my ex- 
curſions, happening to peep into a houſe where one or more 
of them were, one man only appeared at the door, or hole 
by which I muſt have entered, and which he began to ſtop 
up, by drawing ſeveral parts of a cord acroſs it. But the 
intolerable ſtench which came from his putrid face was 
alone ſufficient to keep me out, had the entrance been ever ſo 
wide. His noſe was quite gone, and his whole face in one con- 
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tinned ulcer; fo that the very fight of him was ſhocking. As 
our people had not all got clear of a certain diſeaſe they had 
contracted at the Society Iles, I took all poſſible: care to pre- 


vent its being communicated to the natives here; and I have 


reaſon to believe my endeavours ſucceeded. 


Having mentioned a houſe, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, 
that ſome here differ from thoſe I ſaw at the other iſles; being 
incloſed or walled on every fide with reeds neatly put toge- 
ther, but not cloſe. The entrance is by a ſquare hole about 
two and a half feet each way. The form of theſe. houſes is an 
oblong ſquare; the floor or foundation every way ſhorter 
than the eve, ,which is about four feet from the ground. By 
this conſtruction, the rain that falls on the roof, is carried off 
from the wall ; which otherwiſe would decay and rot. 


We did not diſtinguiſh any king, or leading Chief, or any 
perſon who took upon him the appearance of ſupreme au- 
thority. The man and woman before mentioned, whom I 
believed to be man and wife, intereſted themſelves on ſeve- 
ral occaſions in our affairs; but it was eaſy to ſee they had 
No great authority. Amongſt other things which I gave 
them as a reward for their ſervice, was a young dog and 
bitch, animals which they have not, but are very fond of, 
and know very well by name. They have ſome of the ſame 
ſort of earthen pots we ſaw at Amſterdam; and I am of opi- 
nion they are of their own manufacture, or that of ſome 
neighbouring iſle. 


The road, as I have already mentioned, is on the North 
ſide of the iſle, juſt to the Southward of the Southernmoſt cove; 
for there are two on this ſide. The bank is of ſome extent, 
and the bottom free from rocks, with twenty-five and twenty 
fathoms water, one or two miles from the ſhore. 
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R 2774. Fire- wood is very convenient to be got at, and eaſy to be 
— ſhipped off; but the water is fo brackiſh that it is not worth the 
Thui®Y3% trouble of carrying it on board; unlefs one is in great diſtreſs 
for want of that article, and can get no better. There is, 
however, better, not only on this iſle, but on others in the 
neighbourhood ; for the people brought us ſome in cocoa- 
nut ſhells which was as good as need be; but probably the 


ſprings are too trifling to water a ſhip. 


I have already obſerved, that the 8. W. fide of the iſland is 
covered by a reef or reefs of rocks, and fmall iſles. If there 
de a ſufficient depth of water between them and the iſland, 
as there appeared to be, and a good bottom, this would be 
a much ſecurer place for a ſhip to anchor in, than that where 
we had our ſtation, 
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HA F. III. 


The Paſſage from the Friendly Iſles to the Mew Hebrides ; 
with an Account of the Diſcovery of Turtle Iſland, and 
a Variety of Incidents which happened, both before and 
after the Ship arrived in Port Sandwich in the Iſland of 
Mallicollo.— l Deſcription of the Port; the adjacent 
Country ; its Inhabitants, and many other Particulars. 


N the rſt of July, at ſun-riſe, Amattafoa was ſtill in 
ſight, bearing E. by N., diſtant twenty leagues. Con- 
tinuing our courſe to the Weſt, we, the next day at noon, 
diſcovered land bearing N. W. by W., for which we ſteered; 
and, upon a nearer approach, found it to be a ſmall iſland. 
At four o'clock it bore, from N. W. 2 W., to N. W. by N., and 
at the ſame time, breakers were ſeen from the maſt-head, ex- 
tending from W. to 8. W. The day being too far ſpent to 


make farther diſcoveries, we ſoon after ſhortened ſail, hauled 


the wind, and ſpent the night making ſhort boards, which, 
at day-break, we found had been ſo advantageous that we 
were farther from the iſland than we expected, and it was 
eleven o'clock before we reached the N. W. or lee fide, where 
anchorage and landing ſeemed practicable. In order to obtain 
a knowledge of the former, I ſent the maſter with a boat, to 
ſound; and, in the mean time, we ſtood on and off with the 
ſhip. At this time four or five people were ſeen on the reef, 
which lies round the iſle, and about three times that num- 
ber on the ſhore. As the boat advanced, thoſe on the reef 
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retired and joined the others; and when the boat landed 
they all fled to the woods. It was not long before the boat 
returned, when the maſter informed me that there were no 
foundings without the reef, over which, in one place only, 
he found a boat channel of fix feet water. Entering by it, 
he rowed in for the ſhore, thinking to ſpeak with the people, 
not more than twenty in number, who were armed with 
clubs and ſpears ; but the moment he ſet his foot on ſhore, 
they retired to the woods. He left on the rocks ſome medals, 
nails, and a knife; which they, no doubt, found, as ſome 
were {een near the place afterwards. This ifland is not quite 


a a league in length, in the direction of N. E. and 8. W., and 


not half that in breadth. It is covered with wood, and ſur- 


rounded by a reef of coral rocks, which, in ſame places, ex- 
tend two miles from the ſhore. It ſeems to. be too ſmall to 


contain many inhabitants; and probably the few whom we 


ſaw, may have come from ſome ifle in the neighbourhood to 


fiſh for turtle; as many were ſeen near this reef, and occa- 
fioned that name to be given to the iſland, which is ſituated 


in latitude 19* 48' South, longitude 1787 2' Weſt. 


Seeing breakers to the S. 8. W., which I was defirous of 
knowing the extent of before night, I left Turtle Ifle, and 
ſtood for them. At two o'clock we found they were occa- 
ſioned by a coral bank, of about four or five leagues in cir- 
cum, By the bearing we had taken, we knew theſe to be the 


fame breakers we had ſeen the preceding evening. Hardly 


any part of this bank or reef is above water at the reflux of 
the waves. The heads of ſome rocks are to be ſeen near the 
edge of the reef, where it is the ſhoaleſt; for in the middle 
is deep water. In ſhort, this bank wants only a few little 


iſlots to make it exactly like one of the half-drowned iſles ſo 


often 
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often mentioned. It lies S. W. from Turtle Iſland, about five 
or ſix miles, and the channel between it and the reef of that 
iſle is three miles over. Seeing no more ſhoals or iſlands, 
and thinking there might be turtle on this bank, two boats 


were properly equipped and ſent thither; but returned with- 
out having ſeen one, 


The boats were now hoiſted in, and we made fail to the 
Weſt, with a briſk gale at Eaſt, which continued till the gth, 
when we had, for a few hours, a breeze at N. W., attended 
with ſqualls of rain. This was ſucceeded by a ſteady freſh 
gale at S8. E., with which we ſteered N. W., being at this time 
in the latitude of 20* 20 South, longitude 176" 8' Eaſt, 


On the 15th at noon, being in the latitude of 15* 9 South, 
longitude 171* 16' Eaſt, I ſteered Weſt. The next day the 
weather was foggy, and the wind blew in heavy ſqualls, at- 
tended with rain, which in this ocean, within the tropics, 
generally indicates the vicinity of ſome high land. This 
was verified at three in the afternoon, when high land was 
ſeen bearing S. W. Upon this we took in the ſmall fails, 
reefed the top-ſails, and hauling up for it, at half paſt five, 


we could ſee it extend from S. S. W. to N. W. by W. W. 


Soon after we tacked and ſpent the night, which was very 
ſtormy, in plying. Our boards were diſadvantageous; for, 
in the morning, we found we had loſt ground. This, indeed, 
was no wonder, for having an old ſuit of ſails bent, the moſt 
of them were ſplit to pieces; particularly a fore-top-ſail, 
which was rendered quite uſeleſs. We got others to the 
yards, and continued to ply, being deſirous of getting round 
the South ends of the lands, or at leaſt fo far to the South 
as to be able to judge of their extent in that direction. For 


no one doubted that this was the Auſtralia del Eſpiritu Santo 
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of Quiros, which M. de Bougainville calls the Great Cyclades, 
and that the coaſt we were now upon was the Eaſt ſide of 
Aurora Wand, whoſe longitude is 1687 3o' Eaſt. 


The gale kept increaſing till we were reduced to our low 
ſails; ſo that, on the 18th, at ſeven in the morning, I gave 
over plying, ſet the top-ſails double-reefed, bore up for, and 
hauled round the North end of Aurora Iſſand, and then 
ſtretched over for the Ile of Lepers, under cloſe reefed top- 
fails and courſes, with a very hard gale at N.E.; but we had 
now the advantage of a fmooth ſea, having the Ifle of Aurora 
to windward. At noon the North end of it bore N. E. N, 
diſtant four leagues; our latitude, found by double altitudes, 
and reduced to this time, was 15* 1 30“ South, longitude 
168* 14 Eaſt. At two o' clock P. M. we drew near the middle 
of the Iſle of Lepers, and tacked about two miles from land; 
in which ſituation we had no ſoundings with a line of 
feventy fathoms. We now ſaw people. on the ſhore, and 
many beautiful caſcades of water pouring down the neigh- 
bouring hills. The next time we ſtood for this iſle, we came 
to within half a mile of it, where we found thirty fathoms a 
ſandy bottom ; but a mile off we had no ſoundings at ſeventy 
fathoms. Here two canoes came off to us, in one of which 
were three men, and in the other but one. Though we made 
all the ſigns of friendſhip, we could not bring chem nearer 
than a ſtone's throw; and they made but a ſhort ſtay before 
they retired aſhore, where we ſaw a great number of people 
allembled in parties, and armed with bows and arrows. They 
are of a very dark colour ; and, excepting ſome ornaments at 
their breaſt and arms, ſeemed to be entirely naked. 


As I intended to get to the South, in order to explore the 
land which might lie there, we continued to ply between 
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the Ifle*of Lepers and Aurora; and on the 19th at noon, the 


South end of the laſt-mentioned ifle bore South 24* Eaſt, and 


the North end North, diſtant twenty miles. Latitude ob- 
ſerved 15” 11. The wind continued to blow ſtrong at 8 E, 
ſo that what we got by plying in the day, we loſt in the 
night. On the 2oth at ſun-riſe, we found ourſelves off the 
South end of Aurora, on the N. W. fide of which, the coaſt 
forms a ſmall bay. In this we made ſome trips to try for 
anchorage ; but found no leſs than eighty fathoms water, 
the bottom a fine dark ſand, at half a mile from ſhore. Ne- 
vertheleſs, I am of opinion that, nearer, there is much leſs 
depth, and ſecure riding ; and in the neighbourhood is plenty 
of freſh water and wood for fuel. The whole iſle, from the 
ſea-ſhore to the ſummits of the hills, ſeemed to be covered 
with the latter; and every valley produced a fine ſtream of 
the former. We ſaw people on the ſhore, and ſome canoes 
on the coaſt, but none came off to us. Leaving the bay juſt 
mentioned, we ſtretched acroſs the channel which divides 
Aurora from Whitſuntide Iſland. At noon we were abreaſt 
of the North end of this latter, which bore E. N. E., and ob- 
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ſerved in 15 2802. The Iſle of Aurora bore from N. to N. E. 


2 E., and the Iſle of Lepers from N. by W. + W. to Welt. 
Whitſuntide He appeared joined to the land to the 8. and 
S. W. of it; but in ſtretching to S. W. we diſcovered the ſe para- 
tion. This was about four o'clock P. M., and then we tacked 
and ſtretched in for the iſland till near ſun-ſet, when the 
wind veering more to the Eaſt, made it neceſſary to reſume 
our courſe to the South. We ſaw people on the ſhore, 
ſmokes in many parts of the iſland, and ſeveral places which 
ſeemed to be cultivated. About midnight, drawing near the 
South land, we tacked and ſtretched to the North, in order 


to ſpend the remainder of the night. 
E 2 At 


4 
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197% At day-break on the 21ſt, we found ourſelves before the 
\_July- channel that divides Whitſuntide Ifland from the South Land- 
Thurſday 1. yyhich is about two leagues over. At this time, the land to 
the Southward extended from S. by E. round to the Welt, 
farther than the eye could reach, and on the part neareſt to 

us, which is of conſiderable height, we obſerved two very 

large columns of ſmoke, which, I judged, aſcended from 
Volcanos. We now ſtood S. S. W., with a fine breeze at S. E.; 

and at ten o'clock, diſcovered this part of the land to be an 

iſland which is called by the natives Ambrym. Soon after 

an elevated land appeared open off the South end of Am- 
brym; and after that, another ſtill higher, on which is a 
high peaked hill. We judged theſe lands to belong to two. 
ſeparate iſlands, The firſt came in fight at S. E.; the ſecond 

at E. by South, and they appeared to be ten leagues diſtant. 
Holding on our courſe for the land a-head, at noon it was 

five miles diſtant from us, extending from S. S. E. to N. W. 

by W., and appeared to be continued. The iſlands to the 

Eaſt bore from N. E. by E. to S. E. by E., latitude obſerved 

16˙ 17 South. As we drew nearer the {ſhore we diſcovered a 

creek, which had the appearance of being a good harbour, 
formed by a low point or peninſula, projecting out to the 
North. On this a number of people were aſſembled, whox 
feemed to invite us aſhore; probably with no good intent, 

as the moſt of them were armed with bows and arrows. In 

order to gain room and time to hoiſt out and arm our boats, 


to reconnoitre this place, we tacked and made a trip off, 
which occaſioned the diſcovery of another port about a 
league more to the South. Having ſent two armed boats to 
ſound, and look for anchorage, on their making the ſignal 
for the latter, we ſailed in S8. S. W., and anchored in eleven fa- 


thoms water, not two cables'-length from the S. E. ſhore, 
and a mile within the entrance, 
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We had no ſooner anchored than ſeveral of the natives 
came off in canoes. They were very cautious at firſt ; bur, 
at laſt, truſted themſelves along- ſide, and exchanged, for 
pieces of cloth, arrows; ſome of which were pointed with 
bone, and dipped in ſome green gummy ſubſtance, which we 
naturally ſuppoſed was poiſonous. Two men having ventur- 
ed on board, after a ſhort ſtay I ſent them away with preſents, 
Others, probably induced by this, came off by moon-light; 
but I gave orders to permit none to come along-fide ; by 
which means we got clear of them for the night. 


Next morning early, a good many came round us, ſome 
in canoes, and others ſwimming. I ſoon prevailed on one 
to come on board ; which he no ſooner did, than he was fol- 
lowed by more than I defired ; ſo that not only our deck, but 


rigging, was preſently filled with them. I took four into the 


cabin, and gave them various articles, which they ſhewed 
to thoſe in the canoes, and ſeemed much pleaſed with their 
reception. While I was thus making friends with thoſe in 
the cabin, an accident happened that threw all into con- 
fuſion, but in the end, I believe, proved advantageous to us. 
A fellow in a canoe having been refuſed admittance into one 
of our boats that lay along-fide, bent his bow to ſhoot a 


poiſoned arrow at the boat-Keeper. Some of his countrymen 


prevented his doing it that inſtant, and gave time to ac 
quaint me with it. I ran inſtantly on deck, and ſaw another 


man ſtruggling with him; one of thoſe who had been in 
the cabin, and had leaped out of the window for this pur- 
poſe. The other ſeemed reſolved, ſhook him off, and di- 
rected his bow again to the boat-keeper ; but, on my calling 
to him, pointed it at me. Having a muſquet in my hand. 
loaded with ſmall ſhot, I gave him the contents. This: 

ſtaggered: 
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ſtaggered him for a moment, but did not prevent him from 
holding his bow ſtill in the attitude of ſhooting. Another 
diſcharge of the ſame nature, made him drop it, and the 
others, who were in the canoe, to paddle off with all ſpeed, 
At this time, ſome began to ſhoot arrows on the other ide. 
A muſquet diſcharged in the air had no effe&; but a four- 
pound ſhot over their heads, ſent them off in the utmolt 
confuſion Many quited their canoes and ſwam on ſhore : 
thoſe in the great cabin leaped out of the windows; and 
thoſe who were on the deck, and on different paris of the 
rigging, all leaped over-board. After this we took no far- 
ther notice of them, but ſuffered them to come off and pick 
up their canoes; and ſome even ventured again along- ſide 
the ſhip. Immediately after the great gun was fired, we 
heard the beating of drums on ſhore; which was, probably, 
the ſignal for the country to aſſemble in arms. We now got 
every thing in readineſs to land, to cut ſome wood, which we 
were in want of, and to try to get ſome refreſhments, nothing 
of this kind having been ſeen in any of the canoes. 


About nine o'clock, we put off in two boats, and landed 
in the face of four or five hundred people, who were aſſem- 
bled on the ſhore. Though they were all armed with bows 
and arrows, clubs and ſpears, they made not the leaſt oppo- 
ſition. On the contrary, ſeeing me advance alone, with no- 
thing but a green branch in my hand, one of them, who 
ſeemed to be a Chief, giving his bow and arrows to another, 
met me in the water, bearing alſo a green branch, which 
having exchanged for the one I held, he then took me by 
the hand, and led me up to the crowd. I immediately diſtri- 
buted preſents to them, and, in the mean time, the marines 
were drawn up upon the beach. I then made ſigns (for 
we 
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we underſtood not a word of their language) that we wanted 
wood; and they made figns to us to cut down the trees, By 
this time, a ſmall pig being brought down and preſented to 
me, I gave the bearer a piece of cloth, with which he 
feemed welt pleaſed. This made us hope that we ſhould ſoon 
have ſome more; but we were miſtaken. The pig was not 
brought to be exchanged for what we had, but on ſome other 
account ; probably as a peace-offering. For, all we could 
ſay or do, did not prevail on them to bring down, after this, 
above half a dozen cocoa-nats, and a ſmall quantity of freſh 
water. They ſet no value on nails, or any ſort of iron tools; 
nor indeed orr any thing we had. They would, now and 
then, exchange an arrow for a piece of cloth; but very ſel- 
dom would part with a bow. They were unwilling we 
fhould go off the beach, and very deſirous we ſhould return 


on board. At length, about noon, after ſending what wood 
we had cut on board, we embarked ourſelves; and they all 


retired, ſome one way and ſome another. 


Before we had dined, the afternoon was too far ſpent to 
do any thing on ſhore; and all hands were employed, ſetting 
up the rigging, and repairing ſome defects in it. But ſeeing a 
man bring along the ſtrand a buoy, which they had taken 


in the night from the kedge anchor, I went on ſhore for it, 


accompanied by ſome of the gentlemen. The moment we 
landed, it was put into the boat, by a man who-walked off 
again without ſpeaking one word. It ought to be obſerved, 
that this was the only thing they took, or even attempted to 
take from us,. by any means whatever. Being landed near 
ſome of their plantations and houſes, which were juſt within 
the ſkirts of the wood, I prevailed on one man to conduct 


me to them; but, though they ſuffered Mr. Forſter to go with 


me, they were unwilling any more ſhould follow. Theſe 
houſes 
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houſes were ſomething like thoſe of the other iſles ; rather 
low, and covered with palm thatch. Some were incloſed, or 
walled round with boards; and the entrance to theſe was 
by a ſquare hole at one end, which at this time was ſhut up, 
and they were unwilling to open it for us to look in. 
There were here about ſix houſes, and ſome {mall planta- 
tions of roots, &c., fenced round with reeds, as at the 
Friendly Iſles. There were, likewiſe, ſome bread-fruit, 
cocoa- nut, and plantain trees; but very little fruit on any of 


them. A good many fine yams were piled up upon ſticks, 


or a kind of raiſed platform ; and about twenty pigs, and a 


few fowls, were running about looſe. After making theſe 


obſervations, having embarked, we proceeded to the S. E. 
point of the harbour, where we again landed and walked 
along the beach till we could ſee the iſlands to the S. E. al- 
ready mentioned. The names of theſe we now obtained, as 
well as the name of that on which we were. This they 
called Mallicollo “; the iſland that firſt appeared over the 


South end of Ambrym is called Apee ; and the other, with the 


hill on it, Paoom. We found on the beach a fruit like an 
orange, called by them Abbi-mora ; but whether it be fit for 
eating I cannot ſay, as this was decayed. 


Proceeding next to the other fide of the harbour, we there 
landed, near a few houſes, at the invitation of ſome people 
who came down to the ſhore; but we had not been there 
five minutes before they wanted us to be gone. We com- 
plied, and proceeded up the harbour in order to ſound it, 
and to look for freſh water, of which, as yet, we had ſeen 
none, but the very little that the natives brought, which we 
knew not where they got. Nor was our ſearch now attend- 


Or Mallicolla, Some of our people pronounced it Manicolo or Manicola, and thus it 
is alſo writ in Quiros* Memorial, as printed by Dalrymple, vol. ii, p. 146. 4 
c 
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ed with ſucceſs; but this is no proof that there is not any. 
The day was too far ſpent to examine the place well enough 
to determine this point. Night having brought us on board, 
I was informed that no ſoul had been off to the ſhip; fo 
ſoon was the curioſity of theſe people ſatisfied. * As we were 
coming on board, we heard the ſound of a drum, and, I 
think, of ſome other inſtruments, and faw people dancing ; 
but as ſoon as they heard the noiſe of the oars, or ſaw us, all 
was ſilent, 


Being unwilling to loſe the benefit of the moon-light 
nights, which now happened, at ſeven A. M. on the 23d, 
we weighed ; and, with a light air of wind, and the aſſiſtance 
of our boats, proceeded out of the harbour, the South end of 
which, at noon, bore W. 8. W., diſtant about two miles. 


When the natives ſaw us under fail, they came off in 
canoes, making exchanges with more confidence than be- 
fore, and giving ſuch extraordinary proofs of their honeſty 
as ſurpriſed us. As the ſhip, at firft, had freſh way through 
the water, ſeveral of them dropped aſtern after they had re- 
ceived our goods, and before they had time to deliver theirs 
in return. Inſtead of taking advantage of this, as our friends 
at the Society Iſles would have done, they uſed their utmoſt 
efforts to get up with us, and to deliver what they had already 
been paid for. One man, in particular, followed us a con- 
ſiderable time, and did not reach us till it was calm, and the 
thing was forgotten. As ſoon as he came along-ſide he held 
up the thing which ſeveral were ready to buy ; but he re- 
fuſed to part with it, till he ſaw the perſon to whom he had 
be fore ſold it, and to him he gave it. The perſon, not know- 

ing him again, offered him ſomething in return; which 
he refuſed, and ſhewed him what he had given him before. 

Vor. Il. F Pieces 
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Pieces of cloth, and marble paper, were in moſt eſteem with 


them; but edge tools, nails, and beads they ſeemed to diſ- 


regard. The greateſt number of canoes we had along-ſide 
at once did not exceed eight, and not more than four or five 
people in each; who would frequently retire to the ſhore 
all on a ſudden, before they had diſpoſed of half their things, 
and then others would come off. 


At the time we came out of the harbour, it was about 


low water, and great numbers of people were then on the 


ſhoals or reefs which lie along the ſhore, looking, as we 
ſuppoſed, for ſhell and-other fiſh. Thus our being on their 


coaſt, and in one of their ports, did not hinder them from 


following the neceſſary employments. By this time they 
might be ſatisfied we meant them no harm; ſo that, had 
we made a longer ſtay, we might ſoon have been upon good 
terms with this ape- like nation. For, in general, they are the 
moſt ugly, ill- proportioned people I ever ſaw, and in every 
reſpect different from any we had met with in this ſea. 
They are a very dark- coloured and rather diminutive race; 
with long heads, flat faces, and monkey countenances. 
Their hair moſtly black or brown, is ſhort and curly; but 
not quite fo ſoft and woolly as that of a negroe. Their 
beards are very ſtrong, criſp, and buſhy, and generally black 
and ſhort. But what moſt adds to their deformity, 1s a belt 
or cord which they wear round the waiſt, and tie ſo tight 
over the belly, that the ſhape of their bodies is not unlike 
that of an over-grown piſmire. The men go quite naked, 
except a piece of cloth or leaf uſed as a wrapper“. 


The particular manner of applying the wrapper may be ſeen in Wafer's Voyage, who 
mentions this ſingular cuſtom as exiſting, though with ſome little variation, among the In- 
dians of the Iſthmus of Darien. See Wafer's Voyage, p. 140. 
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We ſawbut few women, and they were not leſs ugly thanthe 


men; their heads, faces, and ſhoulders are painted red; they 


weara kindof petticoat; and ſome of them had ſomething over 
their ſhoulders like a bag, in which they carry their child- 
ren. None of them came off to the ſhip, and they gene- 
rally kept at a diſtance when we were on ſhore. Their or- 
naments are ear-rings made of tortoiſe-ſhell, and bracelets. 


A curious one of the latter, four or five inches broad, 


wrought with thread or cord, and ſtudded with ſhells, is 
worn by them juſt above the elbow. Round the right wriſt 
they wear hogs tuſks, bent circular, and rings made of ſhells; 
and round their left, a round piece of wood, which we 
judged was to ward off the bow-ſtring. The bridge of the 
noſe is pierced, in which they wear a piece of white 
ſtone, about an inch and an half long, and in this ſhape 


— . As ſigns of friendſhip they preſent a green 


branch, and ſprinkle water with the hand over the head. 


Their weapons are clubs, ſpears, and bows and arrows. 
The two former are made of hard or iron-wood. Their 
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bows are about four feet long, made of a ſtick ſplit doun 


the middle, and are not circular but in this form 


„ The arrows, which are a ſort of reeds, 


are ſometimes armed with a long and ſharp point, made of 
the hard wood, and ſometimes with a very hard point 
made of bone; and theſe points are all covered with a ſub- 
ſtance which we took for poiſon. Indeed, the people them- 
ſelves confirmed our ſuſpicions, by making figns to us not 
to touch the point, and giving us to underſtand that if we 
were pricked by them we ſhould die. they are very careful 
of them themſelves, and keep them always wrapped up in a 


F-2 quiver. 
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quiver. Some of theſe arrows are formed with two or three 
points, each with ſmall prickles on the edges, to prevent the 
arrow being drawn out of the wound. 


The people of Mallicolloſeemed tobe a quite different nation 
from any we had yet met with, and ſpeak a differentlanguage. 
Of about eighty words, which Mr. Forſter collected, hardly one 
bears any affinity to the language ſpoken at any other ifland 
or place I had ever been at. The letter R is uſed in many of 
their words; and frequently two or three being joined toge- 
ther, ſuch words we found difficult to pronounce. I obſerved 
that they could pronounce moſt of our words with great eaſe. 
They expreſs their admiration by hiſſing like a goofe. 


To judge of the country by the little we ſaw of it, it 
muſt be fertile; but I believe their fruits are not ſo good 
as thoſe of the Society or Friendly Iſles. Their cocoa- nut 
trees, I am certain, are not; and their bread-fruit and plan- 
tains did not ſeem much better. But their yams appeared 
to be very good. We ſaw no other animals than thofe I have 
already mentioned. They have not ſo much as a name for 
a dog, and conſequently have none; for which reaſon we 
left them a dog and a bitch ; and there is no doubt they will 
be taken care of, as they were very fond of them. 


After we had got to ſea, we tried what effect one of the 
poiſoned arrows would have on a dog. Indeed we had tried 


it in the harbour the very firſt night, but we thought the 
operation had been too ſlight, as it had no effect. The ſur- 
geon now made a deep inciſion in the dog's thigh, into 
which he laid a large portion of the poiſon, juſt as it was 
fcraped from the arrows, and then bound up the wound: 
with a bandage. For ſeveral days after we thought the dog 
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was not ſo well as he had been before; but whether this was 


was afterwards as if nothing had been done to him, and lived 
to be brought home to England. However, I have no doubt 
of this ſtuff being of a poiſonous quality, as it could anſwer 
no other purpoſe. The people ſeemed not unacquainted with 
the nature of poiſon ; for when they brought us water on 


ſhore, they firſt taſted it, and then gave us to underſtand we 
might with ſafety drink it. 


This harbour, which is fituated on the N. E. fide of Malli- 
collo, not far from the S. E. end, in latitude 16* 25' 20” S., 
longitude 167* 57' 23” E., I named Port Sandwich. It lies in 
8. W. by 8. about one league, and is one third of a league 


broad. A reef of rocks extends out a little way from each- 


point ; but the channel is of a good breadth, and hath in it 


from forty to twenty-four fathoms water, In the port, the- 
depth of water is from twenty to four fathoms; and it is ſo 


ſheltered that no winds can diſturb a ſhip at anchor there.. 
Another great advantage is, you can lie ſo near the ſhore, as 
to cover your people, who may be at work upon it. 
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\ & HAP. IV. 


An Account of the Diſcovery of ſeveral Iſlands, an Inter- 
view and Skirmiſh with the Inhabitants upon one of them, 
The Arrival of the Sbip at Tanna, and the Reception we 
met with there, | | 


OON after we got to ſea, we had a breeze at E. S. E., 
with which we ſtood over for Ambrym till three o'clock 
in the afternoon, when the wind veering to E. N. E., we 
tacked and ſtretched to the S. E., and weathered the 8. E. end 
of Mallicollo, off which we diſcovered three or four ſmall 
iſlands, that before appeared to be connected. At ſun-ſet 


the point bore S. 77 Weſt, diſtant three leagues, from which: 


the coaſt ſeemed to trend away Weſt. At this time, the iſle 
of Ambrym extended from N. 3* E. to N. 65”E. The iſle of 
Paoom from N. 75* E. to S. 88” E.; and the iſle of Apee from 
8. 83*E. to S. 43” Eaſt. We ſtood for this laſt iſle, which we 
reached by midnight, and then brought to till day-break on 
the 24th, when we made fail to the S. E., with a view of ply- 
ing up to the Eaſtward on the South fide of Apee. At ſun- 
riſe, we diſcovered ſeveral more iſlands, extending from the 
8. E. point of Apee to the South as far as 8. E. by S. The 
neareſt to us we reached by ten o'clock, and not being able 
to weather it, we tacked a mile from its ſhore in fourteen 
farhoms water. This iſland is about four leagues in circuit, 
is remarkable by having three high peaked hills upon it, by 
which it has obtained that name. In the P. M. the wind 


veering more to the North, we reſumed our courſe to the 
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Eaſt ; and having weathered Threehills, ſtood for the group 


of ſmall iſles which lie off che S. E. point of Apee. Theſe 1 
called Shepherd's Iſles, in honour of my worthy friend Dr. 
Shepherd, Plumian profeſſor of aſtronomy at Cambridge. 
Having a fine breeze, I had thoughts of going through be- 
tween them ; but the channels being narrow, and ſeeing 
broken water in the one we were ſteering for, I gave up the 
deſign, and bore up, in order to go without, or to the South 
of them. Before this could be accompliſhed, it fell calm, 
and we were left to the mercy of the current, cloſe to the 
iſles, where we could find no ſoundings with a line of an 
hundred and eighty fathoms. We had now land or iſlands in 
every direction, and were not able to count the number which 
lay round us. The mountain on Paoom was ſeen over the Eaſt 
end of Apee, bearing N. N. W. at eight o'clock. A breeze at 


S. E. relieved us from the anxiety the calm had occaſioned; 


and we ſpent the night making ſhort boards. 


The night before we came out of Port Sandwich, two red- 
diſh fiſh, about the ſize of large bream, and not unlike them, 
were caught with hook and line. On theſe fiſh moſt of the 
officers, and ſome of the petty officers, dined the next day. 
The night following, every one who had eaten of them was 
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ſeized with violent pains in the head and bones, attended 


with a ſcorching heat all over the ſkin, and numbneſs in the 


joints. There remained no doubt that this was occaſioned 


by the fiſh being of a poiſonous nature, and having com- 
municated its bad effects to all who partook of them; even 


to the hogs and dogs. One of the former died about fixteen 


hours after; it was not long, before one of the latter ſhared 
the ſame fate; and it was a week or ten days, before all the 


gentlemen recovered. Theſe muſt have been the ſame ſort 
of. 
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of fiſh mentioned by Quiros *, under the name of Pargos, 


which poiſoned the crews of his ſhips, ſo that it was ſome 
time before they recovered ; and we ſhould, doubtleſs, have 
been in the ſame fituation, had more of them been eaten. 


At day-break on the 25th, we made a ſhort ſtretch to the 
Eaſt of Shepherd's Iſles till after ſun-riſe, when, ſeeing no 
more land in that direction, we tacked and ftood for the 
Hand we had ſeen in the South, having a gentle breeze at 
S. E. We paſted to the Eaſt of Threehills, and likewiſe of a 
low ifle, which lies on the S. E. fide of it, between a remark- 
able peaked rock which obtained the name of Monument, 
and a ſmall iſland named Twohills, on account of two 
peaked hills upon it, disjoined by a low and narrow iſthmus. 
The channel between this iſland and the Monument is near 
a mile broad, and rwenty-four fathoms deep. Except this 
rock, which is only acceſſible to birds, we did not find an 


iſland on which people were not ſeen. At noon, we obſerved, 
in latitude 17 18' 30“; longitude, made from Port Sand- 


wich, 45' Eaſt, In this fituation the Monument bore N. 16* 
Eaſt, diſtant two miles; Twohills bore N. 25* Weſt, diſtant 
two miles, and in a line with the 8. W. part of Threehills ; 
and the iſlands to the South extended from 8. 167 30“ E. to 
8. 42* Welt. 


Continuing our courſe to the South, at five P. M. we drew 
near the Southern lands, which we found to conſiſt of one 
large iſland, whoſe Southern and Weſtern extremities extended 
beyond our fight, and three or four ſmaller ones, lying off its 
North ſide. The two Northernmoſt are much the largeſt, have 
a good height, and lie in the direction of E. by S. and W. by 
N. from each other, diſtant two leagues. I named the one 

Palrymple's Collection of Voyages, Vol. i. p. 140, 141. 
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Montagu, and the other Hinchinbrook, and the large iſland 
Sandwich, in honourof my noble patron the Earl of Sandwich. 
Seeing broken water ahead, between Montagu and Hinchin- 
brook iſles we tacked; and ſoon after it fell calm. The 
calm continued till ſeven o'clock the next morning, when it 
was ſucceeded by a breeze from the Weſtward. During the 
calm, having been carried by the currents and a S. E. ſwell, 
four leagues to the W. N. W., we paſſed Hinchinbrook Iſle, 


ſaw the Weſtern extremity of Sandwich Ifland, bearing 


8. 8. W., about five leagues diſtant, and at the ſame time 
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diſcovered a ſmall iſland to the Weſt of this direction. After 


getting the Weſterly breeze, I ſteered S. E., in order to paſs 


between Montagu Iſle and the North end of Sandwich Iſland. 


At noon we were in the middle of the channel, and obſerved 


in latitude 17 31'S. The diſtance from one iſland to the 


other is about four or five miles; but the channel is not 
much above half that breadth, being contracted by breakers. 
We had no ſoundings in it with a line of forty fathoms. 


As we paſſed Montagu Ifle ſeveral people came down to 
the ſea-ſide, and, by ſigns, ſeemed to invite us aſhore. Some 
were alſo ſeen on Sandwich Iſland, which exhibited a moſt 


delightful proſpect, being ſpotted with woods and lawns, - 


agreeably diverſiſied, over the whole ſurface. It hath a 
gentle ſlope from the hills, which are of a moderate height, 
down to the ſea-coaſt. This is low and guarded by a chain 
of breakers, ſo that there is no approaching it at this part. 
But more to the Weſt, beyond Hinchinbrook Ifland, there 


ſeemed to run in a bay ſheltered from the reigning winds.  . 


The examining it not being ſo much an object with me as 
the getting to the South, in order to find the Southern ex- 
tremity of the Archipelago, with this view I ſteered S. S. E., 
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being the direction of the coaſt of Sandwich Iſland. We 
had but juſt-got through the paſlage, before the Weſt wind 
left us to variable light airs and calms ; ſo that we were ap- 


prehenſive of being carried back again by the currents, or 
rather of being obliged to return in order to avoid being 


driven on the ſhoals, as there was no anchorage, a line of an 
hundred and ſixty fathoms not reaching to the bottom. At 
length a breeze ſpringing up at 8. W. we ſtood to S. E., and 
at ſun-ſet the Monument bore N. 14* 3o' Weſt, and Montagu 
Hand N. 28* Weſt, diſtant three leagues. * We judged we 
ſaw the S. E. extremity of Sandwich Ifland, bearing about 


S. by E. 


We continued to ſtand S. E. till four A. M. on the 27th, 
when we tacked to the Weſt, At ſun-riſe having diſcovered 


a new land bearing South, and making in three hills, this 
occaſioned us to tack and ſtand towards it. At this time 


Montagu Ifle bore N. 52. Weſt, diſtant thirteen leagues ; at 
noon it was nearly in the fame direction, and the new land 
extended from S. 2 E. to S. by W., and the three hills ſeemed 
to be connected. Our latitude, by obſervation, was 18* 1' S., 
and the longitude, made from Port Sandwich, 123 E. We 
continued to ſtand to the S. E., with a gentle breeze at S. W, 
and 8. S. W., till the 28th at ſun- riſe, when, the wind veering 
to the South, we tacked and ſtood to the Weſt. The three hills 
mentioned above, we now ſaw, belonging to one iſland, 
which extended from S. 3;* to 71* Weſt, diſtant about ten or 
twelve leagues. | 


Retarded by contrary winds, calms, and the currents, that 
ſet to N. W., we were three days in gaining this ſpace; in which 
time we diſcovered an elevated land to the South of this. It 
firſt el in detached hummocks, but we judged it to be 

connected. 
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| connected. At length on the 1ſt of Auguſt, about ten A. M. 
we got a fine breeze at E. S. E., which ſoon after veered to 
N. E., and we ſteered for the N. W. fide of the iſland. Reach- 


ing it about two P. M., we ranged the Weſt coaſt at one mile 


from ſhore, on which the inhabitants appeared in ſeveral 
parts, and by ſigns invited us to land. We continued to 
found without finding bottom, till we came before a ſmall 
bay, or bending of the coaſt, where, near a mile from ſhore, 
we found thirty and twenty-two fathoms water, a ſandy 
bottom. I had thoughts of anchoring here, but the wind 
almoſt inſtantly veered to N. W.; which being nearly on 
ſhore, I laid this deſign aſide. Beſides, I was unwilling to 
loſe the opportunity that now offered of getting to the South- 
eaſt, in order firſt to explore the lands which lay there. I 
therefore continued to range the coaſt to the South, at about 


the ſame diſtance from ſhore ; but we ſoon got out of ſound- 


ings. About a league to the South of this bay, which hath 
about two miles extent, is another more extenſive. Towards 
the evening, the breeze began to abate, ſo that it was ſun- 
ſet before we got the length of it. I intended not to ſtop 
here, and to ſtand to the South under an eaſy ſail all night; 
but at eight o'clock, as we were ſteering S. 8. E. we ſaw a 
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light a head. Not knowing but it might be on ſome low 


detached iſle, dangerous to approach while dark, we hauled 
the wind, and ſpent the night ſtanding off and on, or rather 
driving to and fro; for we had but very little wind. | 


At ſun-riſe on the 2d, we ſaw no more land than the coaſt 
we were upon; but found that the currents had carried us 
ſome miles to the North, and we attempted, to little purpoſe, 


to regain what we had loſt, At noon we were about a 


Tueſday 2. 


league from the coaſt, which extended from 8. S. E. to N. E. 
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Latitude obſerved 18 460 8. In the afternoon, finding the 


— — ſhip to drift, not only to the North, but in ſhore alſo, and 
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being yet to the South of the bay we paſſed the day before, 
I had thoughts of getting to an anchor before night, while 


we had it in our power to make choice of a place. With 


this view, having hoiſted out two boats, one of them was 
ſent ahead to tow the ſhip; in the other Mr. Gilbert went, to 
found for anchorage. Soon after, the towing boat was ſent 
to aſſiſt him. So much time was ſpent in ſounding this bay, 
that the ſhip drove paſt, which made-it neceſſary to call the 
boats on board to-tow her off from the Northern point. But 
this ſervice was performed by a breeze of wind, which, that 
moment, ſprung up at S. W.; ſo that as the boats got on 
board, we hoiſted them in, and then bore up for the North 
ſide of the iſland, intending once more to try to get round 
by the Eaſt. Mr. Gilbert informed me, that, at the South part 
of the bay, he found no ſoundings till cloſe to a ſteep ſtone 
beach, where he landed to taſte a ſtream of water he ſaw 
there, which proved to be ſalt. Some people were ſeen there, 
but they kept at a diſtance. Farther-down the coaſt; that is 


to the North, he found twenty, twenty-four, and thirty fa- 


thoms, three-fourths, of a mile, or a mile, from — the 
bottom a fine dark fand. 


On the zd, at ſun-riſe, we found ourſelves abreaſt a lofty 
promontory on the S. E. fide of the iſland, and about three 
leagues from it. Having but little wind, and that from the 


South, right in our teeth, and being in want of fire-wood, I 


ſent Lieutenant Clerke with two boats to a ſmall iflot which 
lies off the promontory, to endeavour to get ſome, In the 
mean time we continued to ply up with the ſhip ; but what 
we gained by our ſails, we loſt by the current. At length, 

7 | | | towards 
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towards noon, we got 4 breeze at E. 8. E. and E., with which 


we could lie ap for the head; and ſoon after Mr. Clerke re- 
turned, having not been able to land, on account of an high 
ſurf on the ſhore. They met with no people on the iſle; but 
faw a large bat, and ſome birds, and caught a water-ſnake. 

At fix o'clock P. M. we got in with the land, under the N. 

W. fide of the head, where we anchored in ſeventeen fa- 
thoms water, the bottom a fine dark ſand; half a mile from 
ſhore ; the point of the head bearing N. 187 Eaſt, diſtant half 
a league; the little iſlot before mentioned N. E. by E. = E., 
and the N. W. point of the bay N. 32“ Weſt, Many people 
appeared on the ſhore, and ſome attempted to ſwim off to 


us; but having occafion to ſend the boat a-head to ſfound;. 


they retired as ſhe drew near them. This, however, gave 
us a favourable idea of them. | 

On the 4th, at day-break, I went with two boats to ex- 
amine the coaſt, to look for àa proper landing-place, wood, 
and water, At this time, the natives: began to aſſemble on 
the ſhore, and by ſigns invited us to land. I went firſt to a 
mall beach, which is towards the head; where I found no 


good landing, on account of ſome rocks which every where 
lined the coaſt. I, however, put the boat's bow to the ſhore, 


and gave cloth, medals, &c. to fome people who were there: 
For this treatment they offered to haul the boats over the 
breakers to the ſandy beach; which I thought a friendly 
offer, but had reaſon after wards to alter my opinion. When: 
they found I would not do as they deſired, they made ſigns 
for us to go down into the bay, which we accordingly did, and 
they ran along ſhore abreaſt of us, their number increafing 
prodi giouſly. I put in to the ſhore in two or three places, but, 
not — the ſituation, did not land. By this time, I believe, 

the 
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ane. the natives conceived what I wanted, as they directed me 
ug | a 

1 round a rocky point, where, on a fine ſandy beach, I ſtepped 
Tuna. out of the boat without wetting a foot, in the face of a vaſt 

multitude, with only a green branch in my hand, which 1 

had before got from one of them. 1 took but one man out 

of the boat with me, and ordered the other boat to lie to a 

little diſtance off. They received me with great courteſy and 

politeneſs; and would retire back from the boat on my 

making the leaſt motion with my hand. A man, whom I 

took to be a Chief, ſeeing this, made them form a ſemicircle 

round the boat's bow, and beat ſuch as attempted to break 

through this order. This man I loaded with preſents, giv- 

ing likewiſe to others, and aſked by ſigns for freſh water, 

in hopes of ſeeing where they got it. The Chief immedi- 

ately ſent a man for ſome, who ran to a houſe, and preſently 
returned with a little in a bamboo; ſo that I gained but 

little information by this. I next aſked, by the ſame means, 

for ſomething to eat, and they as readily brought me a 

yam, and ſome cocoa-nuts. In ſhort, I was charmed with 

their behaviour; and the only thing which could give the 

5 leaſt ſuſpicion was, that moſt of them were armed with 
clubs, ſpears, darts, and bows and arrows. For this reaſon 

I kept my eye continually upon the Chief, and watched his 

looks as well as his actions. He made many figns to me to 

haul the boat up upon the ſhore, and at laſt ſlipped into the 

crowd, where 1 obſerved him ſpeak to ſeveral people, and 

then return to me, repeating figns to haul the boat up, and 

heſitating a good deal before he would receive ſome ſpike- 

nails which I then offered him. This made me ſuſpect 

ſomething was intended, and immediately I ſtepped into the 

boat, telling them by ſigns that I ſhould ſoon return. But 

they were not for parting ſo ſoon, and now attempted, by 

: force, 
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force, what they could not obtain by gentler means. 1774 
The gang-board happened unluckily to be laid out for me 
to come into the boat. I ſay unluckily, for if it had not 47. 
been out, and if the crew had been a little quicker in get- 
ting the boat off, the natives might not have had time to 
put their deſign in execution, nor would the following diſ- 
agreeable ſcene have happened. As we were putting off the 
boat, they laid hold of the gang- board, and unhooked it off 
the boat's ſtern. But as they did not take it away, I thought | 
this had been done by accident, and ordered the boat in again 
to take it up. Then they themſelves hooked it over the 
boat's ſtern, and attempted to haul her aſhore; others, at 
the ſame time, ſnatched the oars out of the people's hands. 
On my pointing a muſquet at them, they in ſome: meaſute 
deſiſted, but returned in an inſtant ſeemingly determined to 
haul the boat aſhore. Ar the head of this party was the 
Chief; the others, who could not come at the boat, ſtood be- 
hind with darts, ſtones, and bows and arrows in hand, ready 
to ſupport them. Signs and threats having no effect, our 
own ſafety became the only conſideration ; and yet I was 
unwilling to fire on the multitude, and reſolved to make the 
Chief alone fall a victim to his own treachery; but my 
muſquet at this critical moment miſſed fire. Whatever idea 
they might have formed of the arms we held in our hands, 
they muſt now have looked upon them as childiſh weapons, 
and began to let us ſee how much better theirs were; by 
throwing ſtones and darts, and by ſhooting arrows. This made 
it abſolutely neceſſary for me to give orders to fire. The 
firlt diſcharge threw them into confuſion; but a ſecond was 
hardly ſufficient to drive them off the beach ; and after all, 
they continued to throw ſtones from behind the trees. and 
buſhes, and, every now and then, to pop out and throw a 
dart. 
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a Four lay, to all appearance, dead on the ſhore; but two 


. of them afterwards crawled into the buſhes, Happy it was 


Sade + for theſe people, that not half our muſquets would go off, 
otherwiſe many more muſt have fallen. We had one man 
wounded in the cheek with a dart, the point of which was as 


thick as my finger, and yet it entered above two inches ; 
which ſhews that it muſt have come with great force, though 
indeed we were very near them. An arrow ſtruck Mr. Gil- 


bert's naked breaſt, who was about thirty yards off; but pro- 
bably it had ſtruck ſomething before; for it hardly pene- 


trated the ſkin. The arrows were pointed with hard wood. 


As ſoon as we got on board, I ordered the anchor to be 


-weighed, with a view of anchoring near the landing-place. 
While this was doing, ſeveral people appeared on the low 


rock point, diſplaying two oars we had loſt in the ſcuffle. 
I looked on this as a ſign of ſubmiſſion, and of their wanting 
to give us the oars. I was, nevertheleſs, prevailed on to fire 
a four pound ſhot at them, to let them ſee the effect of our 
great guns. The ball fell ſhort, but frightened them ſo much, 


that none were ſeen afterwards; and they left the oars ſtand- 


ing up againſt the buſhes. 


It was now calm; but the anchor was hardly at the bow. be- 
fore a breeze ſprung up at North, of which we took the ad- 
vantage, ſet our ſails, and plyed out of the bay, as it did not 
ſeem capable of ſupplying our wants, with that conveniency 
I wiſhed to have. Beſides, I always had it in my power to 


return to this place, in caſe -I ſhould find none more con- 
venient farther South. 


Theſe iſlanders ſeemed to be a different race from thoſe of 
Mallicollo, and ſpoke a different language, They are of 
| the 
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che middle ſize, have à good ſhape, and tolerable fearures. 
Their colour is very dark, and they paint their faces, ſome 
with black, and others with red pigment, Their hair is very 
curly and crifp, and fomewhat woolly. I ſaw a few women, 
and I thought them ugly; they wore a kind of petticoat 
made of palm-leaves, or ſome plant like it. But the men, 
like thoſe of Mallicollo, were in a manner naked; having 
only the belt about the waiſt, and rhe piece of cloth, or leaf, 
uſed as a wrapper *. I ſaw no canoes with theſe people, nor 
were any ſeen in any part of this iſland. They live in houſes 
covered with thatch, and their plantations are laid out by 
line, and fenced round. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon, we were clear of the bay, 
bore up round the head, and ſteered S. S. E. for the South 
end of the iſland, having a fine breeze at N. W. On the 8. 
W. ſide of the head is a pretty deep bay, which ſeemed to run 
in behind the one on the N. W. ſide. Its ſhores are low, and 
the adjacent lands appeared very fertile. It is expoſed to the 
8. E. winds; for which reaſon, until it be better known, the 
N. W. bay is preferable, becauſe it is ſheltered from the 
reigning winds; and the winds to which it is open, viz. from 
N. W. by N. to E. by N., ſeldom blow ſtrong. The promon- 
tory, or peninſula, which disjoins theſe two bays, I named 
Traitor's Head, from the treacherous behaviour of its inha- 
bitants. It is the N. E. point of the iſland, ſituated in the la- 
titude 18* 43' South, longitude 169˙ 28 Eaſt, and terminates 
in a ſaddle hill which is of height ſufficient to be ſeen ſixteen 
or eighteen leagues. As we advanced to S. S. E. the new 
land, we had before diſcovered, began to appear over the 
S. E. point of the one near us, bearing 8. + E., diſtant ten or 


twelve leagues. After leaving this one, we ieored for the 
4 * See the Note, p. 34. 
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Eaſt end of the other, wn * by a great light we _ 
— upon it. 


At one o'clock the next morning, drawing near the ſhore, ' 
we tacked, and ſpent the remainder of the night making 
ſhort boards. At«ſun-riſe we diſcovered a. high table land 


(an iſland) bearing E. by S., and a ſmall low iſle in the di- 


rection of N. N. E., which we had paſſed in the night with- 


out ſeeing it. Traitor's Head was ſtill in fight, bearing N. 


20* Weſt, diſtant fifteen leagues, and the iſland to the South 
extended from S. 7“ Weſt, to S8. 87 Weſt, diſtant three or four 
miles. We then found that the light we had ſeen in the 
night, was occaſioned by a volcano, which we obſerved to 
throw up vaſt quantities of fire and ſmoke, with a rum- 
bling noiſe heard at a great diſtance, We now made fail for 
the iſland; and, preſently after, diſcovered a ſmall inlet 
which had the appearance of being a good harbour. In or- 
der to be better informed, I ſent away two armed boats, un- 
der the command of Lieutenant Cooper, to ſound it; and, in 
the mean while, we ſtood on and off with the ſhip, to be- 


ready to follow, or give them any aſſiſtance they might want. 


On the Eaſt point of the entrance, we obſerved a number of 


people, and ſeveral houſes and canoes ; and when our boats 
entered the harbour, they launched ſome, and followed them, 
but came not near. It was not long before Mr. Cooper made 
the ſignal for anchorage; and we ſtood in with the ſhip. 
The wind being at Weſt, and our courſe 8. S. W., we bor- 
rowed cloſe to the Weſt point, and paſſed over ſome ſunken 
rocks, which might have been avoided, by keeping a little 
more to the Eaſt, or about one-third channel over. The wind 
left us as ſoon as we were within the entrance, and obliged 
us to drop an anchor in four fathoms water. After this, the 


boats 
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boats were ſent again to ſound; and, in the mean time, the 
launch was hoiſted out, in order to carry out anchors to warp 
in by, as ſoon as we ſhould be acquainted with the channel. 


While we were thus employed, many of the natives got 
together in parties, on ſeveral parts of the ſhore, all armed 
with bows, ſpears, &c. Some ſwam off to us, others came 
in canoes. At firſt they were ſhy, and kept at the diſtance 
of a ſtone's throw; they grew inſenſibly bolder ; and, at 
laſt, came under our ſtern, and made ſome exchanges. The 
people in one of the firſt canoes, after coming as near as 
they durſt, threw towards us ſome cocoa-nuts. I went into 
a boat and picked them up, giving them in return ſome 
cloth and other articles. This induced others to come under 
the ſtern, and along-fide, where their behaviour was in- 
ſolent and daring. They wanted to carry off every thing 
within their reach; they got hold of the fly of the enſign, and 
would have torn it from the ſtaff; others attempted to knock 
the rings off the rudder ; but the greateſt trouble they gave 
us was to look after the buoys of our anchors, which were 
no ſooner thrown out of the boats, or let go from the ſhip, 
than they got hold of them. A few muſquets fired in the 
air had no effect; but a four-pounder frightened them ſo 
much, that they quitted their canoes that inſtant, and took 
to the water. But as ſoon as they found themſelves unhurt, 
they got again into their canoes; gave us ſome halloos ; 
flouriſhed their weapons; and returned once more to the 
buoys. This put us to the expence of a few muſquetoon 
ſhot, which had the deſired effect. Although none were 
hurt, they were afterwards afraid to come near the buoys ; 
very ſoon all retired on ſhore; and we were permitted to fic 
down to dinner undiſturbed. 
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During theſe tranſactions, a friendly old man in a ſmall 


canoe made ſeveral trips between us and the ſhore, bringing 
off each time a few cocoa- nuts, or a yam, and taking in ex- 
change whatever we gave him. Another was on the gang- 
way when the great gun was fired, but I could not prevail 
on him to ſtay there long. Towards the evening, after the 
ſhip was moored, I landed at the head of the harbour, in 
the 8. E. corner, with a ſtrong party of men, without any 
oppoſition being made by a great number of the natives 
who were aſſembled in two parties, the one on our right, 
the other on our left, armed with clubs, darts, ſpears, 


flings and ſtones, bows and arrows, &c. After diſtributing 


ro the old people (for we could diſtinguiſh no Chief), and 
ſome others, preſents of cloth, medals, &c. I ordered two 
caſks to be filled with water out of a pond about twenty 
paces behind the Ianding-place; giving the natives to un- 
derſtand, that this was one of the articles we wanted. Be- 
ſides water, we got from them a few cocoa-nuts, which 
ſeemed to be in plenty on the trees ; but they could not be 
prevailed upon to part with any of their weapons. Theſe 
they held in conſtant readineſs, and in the proper attitudes of 
offence and defence; fo that little was wanting to make them 
attack us; at leaſt we thought ſo, by their prefling ſo much 
upon us, and in fpite of our endeavours to Keep them off. 
Our early re-embarking probably difconcerted their ſcheme; 
and after that, they all retired. The friendly old man be- 
fore mentioned, was in one of theſe parties; and we judged, 
from his conduct, that his temper was pacific. 
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An I ntercourſe eftabliſhea with the Natives ; ſome Actount 
of the Iſland, and a Variety of Incidents that happened 


during our Stay at it. 


and water, and as, when I was on ſhore, 1 had found 
it practicable to lay the ſhip much nearer the landing-place 


than ſhe now was, which would greatly facilitate that work, 


as well as over-awe the natives, and” enable us better ro 
cover and protect the working party on ſhore; with this 
view, on the 6th, we went to work to tranſport the ſhip to the 
place I deſigned to moor her in. While we were about this, 


we obſerved the natives aſſembling from all parts, and form- 


ing themſelves into two parties, as they did the preceding 
evening, one on each fide the landing-place, to the amount 


of ſome thouſands, armed as before. A canoe, ſometimes 
conducted by one, and at other times by two or three men, 


now and then, came off, bringing a few cocoa-nuts or plan- 


tains. Theſe they gave us without aſking for any return; 


but I rook care that they ſhould always have ſomething. 


Their chief defign ſeemed-to be to invite us on ſhore. One 
of thoſe who came off was the old man, who had already in- 


gratiated himſelf into our favour. I made him underſtand, 
by ſigns, that they were to lay aſide their weapons, took 
thoſe which were in the canoe and threw them overboard, 
and made him. a preſent of a large piece of cloth. There 
was no doubt that he underſtood. me, and made my requeſt 


S we wanted to-take in a large quantity both of wood 
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known tohis countrymen. For as ſoon as he landed, we obſerv- 
ed him to go firſt to the one party, and then to the other; nor 
was he, ever after, ſeen by us with any thing like a weapon 
in his hand. After this, three fellows came in a canoe 
under the ſtern, one of them brandiſhing a club, with which 
he ſtruck the ſhip's ſide, and committed other acts of defi- 
ance, 'but at laſt offered to exchange it for a ſtring of beads, 
and ſome other trifles. Theſe were ſent down to him by a 
line; but the moment they were in his poſſeſſion, he and 
his companions paddled off in all haſte, without giving the 
club or any thing elſe in return. This was what I expected, 
and indeed what I was not ſorry for, as I wanted an oppor- 


tunity to ſhew the multitude on ſhore, the effect of our fire- 
arms, without materially hurting any of them. Having a 


fowling-piece loaded with 1ſmall-ſhot (No. 3.) I gave the fel- 
low the contents; and, when they were above muſquet- 
ſhot off, I ordered ſome of the muſquetoons, or wall- pieces, to 
be fired, which made them leap out of the canoe, keep under 
her off-ſide, and ſwim with heraſhore. This tranſaction ſeemed 
to make little or no impreſſion on the people there. On the 
contrary, they began to halloo, and to make ſport of it. 


After mooring the ſhip, by four anchors, with her broad- 
ſide to the landing-place, hardly muſquet-ſhot off, and 
placing our artillery in ſuch a manner as to .command the 
whole harbour, I embarked with the marines, and a party of 
ſeamen, in three boats, and rowed in for the ſhore. It hath 
been already mentioned, that the two diviſions of the natives 
were drawn up on each {ide the landing-place. They had 
left a ſpace between them of about thirty or forty yards, in 
which were laid, to the moſt advantage, a few ſmall bunches 
of plantains, a yam, and two or three roots. Between theſe 

and 
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and the water were ſtuck upright in the ſand, for what 47705 
purpoſe I never could learn, four ſmall reeds, about two feet — N 
from each other, in a line at right angles to the ſhore, where — 
they remained for two or three days after: The old man be- 

fore mentioned, and two more, ſtood by theſe things, inviting 

us, by ſigns, to land; but I had not forgot the trap I was ſo 

near being caught in at the laſt iſland; and this looked 
ſomething like it. We anſwered, by making ſigns for the 

two diviſions to retire farther back, and give us more room. 

The old man ſeemed to deſire them-ſo-to do, but no more 
regard was paid to him than to us. More were continually 
joining them, and, except two or three old men, not one un- 

armed. In ſhort, every thing conſpired to make us be- 

lieve they meant to attack us as ſoon as we ſhould be 

on ſhore; the conſequence of which was eaſily : ſuppoſed; 

many of them muſt have been killed and wounded, and 

we ſhould hardly have eſcaped unhurt ; two things I equally 

wiſhed to prevent. Since, therefore, they would not give us 

the room we required, I thought it was better to frighten 

them into it, than to oblige them by the deadly effect of our 
fire-arms. I accordingly ordered a muſquet to be fired over 


the party on our right, which was by far the ſtrongeſt body; 
but the alarm it gave them was momentary, In an inſtant 
they recovered themſelves, and began to diſplay their wea- 
pons. One fellow ſhewed us his backſide, in a manner 
which plainly conveyed his meaning. After this I ordered 
three or four more muſquets to be fired. This was the ſignal 
for the ſhip to fire a few great guns, which preſently diſ- 
perſed them; and then we landed, and marked out the 
limits, on the right and left, by a line. Our old friend ſtood 
his ground, though deſerted by his two companions, and I 
rewarded his confidence with a preſent, The natives came 
gradually - 
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gradually to us, ſeemingly in a more friendly manner; ſome 
even without their weapons, but by far the greateſt part 
brought them; and when we made ſigns to lay them down, 
they gave us to underftand that we muſt lay down ours firſt. 
Thus all parties tood armed. The preſents I made to the 
old people, and to ſuch as ſeemed to be of conſequence, had 
little effect on their conduct. They indeed climbed the 
cocoa-nut trees, and threw us down the nuts, without re- 
quiring any thing for them; but I took care that they 
ſhould always have ſomewhat in return. I obſerved that 
many were afraid to touch what belonged to us; and they 
ſeemed to have no notion of exchanging one thing for ano- 
ther. I took the old man (whoſe name we now found to 
be Paowang) to the woods, and made him underſtand, I 
wanted to cut down ſome trees to take on board the ſhip; 
cutting ſome down at the ſame time, which we put into one 
of our boats, together with a few ſmall caſks of water, with 
a view of letting the people fee what it was we chiefly 
wanted. Paowang very readily gave his conſent to cut 
wood; nor was there any one who made the leaſt object ion. 
He only deſired the cocoa-nut trees might not be cut dowa. 
Matters being thus ſettled, we embarked and returned on 
board to dinner, and, immediately after, they all diſperſed. 
I never learnt that any one was hurt by our ſhot, either on 
this or the preceding day ; which was a very happy circum- 
ſtance. In the afternoon having landed again, we loaded 
the launch with water, and having made three hauls with 
the ſeine, caught upwards of three hundred pounds of mul- 
let and other fiſh. It was ſome time before any of the na- 
tives appeared, and not above twenty or thirty at laſt, amongſt 
whom was our truſty friend Paowang, who made us a pre- 
{ent of a ſmall pig, which was the only one we got at this 


ule, or that was offered us. 
4 During 
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During the night, the volcano, which was about four 
miles to the Welt of us, vomited up vaſt quantines of fire 
and ſmoke, as it had alſo done the night before; and the 
flames were ſeen to riſe above the hill which lay between us 
and it. At every eruption, it made a long rumbling noiſe 
like that of thunder, or the blowing up of large mines. A 
heavy ſhower of rain, which fell at this time, ſeemed to in- 
creaſe it; and the wind blowing from the ſame quarter, the 
air was loaded with its aſhes, which fell ſo thick that every 
thing was covered with the duſt. It was a kind of fine ſand, 
or ſtone, ground or burnt to powder, and was exceedingly 
_ troubleſome to the eyes. 


Early in the morning of the 7th, the natives began again 
to aſſemble near the watering-place, armed as uſual, but 
not in ſuch numbers as at firſt, After breakfaſt, we landed, 
in order to cut wood and fill water. I found many of the 
iſlanders much inclined to be friends with us, eſpecially the 
old people ; on the other hand, moſt of the younger were 
daring and inſolent, and obliged us to keep to our arms. I 
ſtaid till I ſaw no diſturbance was like to happen, and then 
returned to the ſhip, leaving the party under the command 
of Lieutenants Clerke and Edgcumbe. When they came 
on board to dinner, they informed me that the people con- 
tinued to behave in the ſame inconſiſtent manner as in the 
morning; but more eſpecially one man, whom Mr. Edg- 
cumbe was obliged to fire at, and believed he had ſtruck 
with a ſwan-ſhot. After that the others behaved with more 
diſcretion ; and as ſoon as our people embarked they all re- 
tired. While we were ſitting at dinner an old man came on 
board, looked into many parts of the ſhip, and then went 
aſhore again. 
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A VOYAGE TOWARDS THE SOUTH POLE, 


In the afternoon, only a few of thoſe who lived in the 
neighbourhood, with whom we were now upon a tolerable- 
footing, made their appearance at the watering-place. Pao- 
wang brought us an axe which had been left by our people, 
either in the woods or on the beach, and found by ſome of the 
natives. A few other articles were afterwards returned to us, 
which either they had ſtolen, or we had loſt by our negligence, 
ſo careful were they now not to offend us in this reſpect. 


Early the next morning, I ſent the launch, protected 
by a party of marines in another boat, to take in bal- 
laſt, which we wanted. This work was done before 
breakfaſt; and after it, ſhe was ſent for wood and water, and 
with her the people employed in this ſervice, under the pro- 
tection of a ſerjeant's guard, which was now thought ſufh- 
cient, as the natives ſeemed to be pretty well reconciled to. 
us. I was told, that they aſked our people to go home with 
them, on condition they ſtripped naked as they were. This 
ſhews that they had no deſign to rob them, whatever other. 
they might have. 


On the gth, I ſent the launch for more ballaſt, and the 
guard and wooders to the uſual place. With theſe I went 
myſelf, and found a good many of the natives collected to- 
gether, whoſe behaviour, though armed, was courteous and 
obliging; ſo that there was no longer any occaſion to mark out 
the limits by a line: they obſerved them without this pre- 
caution. As it was neceſſary for Mr, Wales's inſtruments to 
remain on ſhore all the middle of the day, the guard did not 
return to dinner, as they had done before, till relieved by 
others. When I came off, I prevailed on a young man, 
whoſe name was Wha-a-gou, to accompany me. Before 

dinner 
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dinner I ſhewed him every part of the ſhip; but did not 
_ obſerve that any one thing fixed his attention a moment, or 
cauſed in him the leaſt ſurprize. He had no knowledge of 
goats, dogs, or cats, calling them all hogs /Booga or Boogas ). 
I made him a preſent of a dog and a bitch, as he ſhewed a 
liking to that kind of animal. Soon after he came on board, 
ſome of his friends followed in a canoe, and enquired for 
him, probably doubtful of his ſafety. He looked out of 
the quarter-gallery, and having ſpoken to them, they went 
aſhore, and quickly returned with a cock, a little ſugar- 
cane, and a few cocoa-nuts, as a preſent to me. Though he 
fat down with us, he did but juſt taſte our ſalt pork, but eat 
pretty heartily of yam, and drank a glaſs of wine. After 


dinner I made him preſents, and then conducted him 
aſhore. 


As ſoon as we landed, the youth and ſome of his friends 
took me by the hand, with a view, as I underſtood, to con- 
duct me to their habitations. We had not gone far, before 
ſome of them, for what reaſon I know not, were unwilling I 
ſhould proceed; in conſequence of which the whole com- 
pany ſtopped; and, if I was not miſtaken, a perſon was 
diſpatched for ſomething or other to give me; for I was de- 
fired to fit down and wait, which I accordingly did. During 
this interval, ſeveral of our gentlemen paſled us, at which 
they ſhewed great uneaſineſs, and importuned me ſo much 
to order them back, that I was at laſt obliged to com- 
ply. They were jealous of our going up the country, or 
even along the ſhore of the harbour. While I was wait- 
ing here, our friend Paowang came with a preſent of fruit 
and roots, carried by about twenty men; in order, as I ſup- 
poſed, to make it appear the greater. One had a ſmall 
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bunch of plantains, another a yam, a third a cocoa nut, &c.; 
but two men might have carried the whole with eaſe. This 
preſent was in return for ſomething I had given him in the 
morning; however, I thought the leaft I could do now, was 
to pay the porters, 


After I had difpatched Paowang, I returned to Wha-a-gou 
and his friends, who were ſtill for detaining me. They 
ſeemed to wait with great impatience for ſomething, and to 
be unwilling and aſhamed to take away the two dogs, with- 
out making me a return. As night was approaching, I 
preſſed to be gone; with which they complied, and ſo we 
parted. 


The preceding day, Mr. Forſter learnt from the people the 
proper name of the iſland, which they call Tanna ; and this 
day I learnt from them the names of thoſe in the neighbour- 
hood. The one we touched at laſt is called Erromango; the 
ſmall iſle, which we diſcovered the morning we landed here, 
Immer; the Table Iſland to the Eaſt, diſcovered at the ſame 
time, Erronan or Footoona; and an iſland which lies to the S. E. 
Annattom. All theſe iſlands are to be ſeen from Tanna. 


They gave us to underſtand, in a manner which I thought 
admitted of no doubt, that they eat human fleſh, and that 
circumciſion was practiſed among them. They began the 
ſubject of eating human fleſh, of their own accord, by aſking 
us if we did; otherwiſe I ſhould never have thonght of aſking 
them ſuch a queſtion. I have heard people argue, that no 
nation could be cannibals, if they had other fleſh to eat, or did 
not want food; thus deriving the cuſtom from neceſſity. The 
people of this iſland can be under no ſuch neceflity ; they 
have fine pork and fowls, and plenty of roots and fruits. 

But 
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But ſince we have not actually ſeen them eat human fleſh, it 1774. 
will admit of doubt with ſome, whether they are cannibals. 


When I got on board, I learnt that, when the launch was 
on the Weſt ſide of the harbour taking in ballaſt, one of the 
men employed in this work, had ſcalded his fingers in tak- 
ing a ſtone up out of ſome water. This circumſtance pro- 
duced the diſcovery of ſeveral hot ſprings, at the foot of the 
cliff, and rather below high-water mark. 


This day Mr. Wales, and two or three of the officers, ad- 
vanced a little, for the firſt time, into the iſland. They met 
with a ſmall firaggling village, the inhabitants of which 
treated them with great civility ; and the next morning Mr. Wednef. 19, 
Forſter and his party, and ſome others, made another ex- 
curſion inland. They met with ſeveral fine plantations of 
plantains, ſugar-canes, yams, &c.; and the natives were 
courteous and civil. Indeed, by this time, the people, eſpe- 
cially thoſe in our neighbourhood, were ſo well reconciled 
to us, that they ſhewed not the leaſt diſlike at our rambling 
about in the ſkirts of the woods, ſhooting, &c. In the after- 
noon, ſome boys having got behind thickets, and having 
thrown two or three ſtones at our people who were cutting 
wood, they were fired at by the petty officers preſent on 
duty. Being aſhore at that time, I was alarmed at hearing 
the report of the muſquets, and ſeeing two or three boys 
run out of the wood. When I knew the cauſe, I was much 
diſpleaſed at ſo wanton an uſe being made of our fire-arms, 
and took meaſures to prevent it for the future. Wind 
Southerly, with heavy ſhowers of rain. 
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During the night, and alſo all the 11th, the volcano was Thurſday 71. 
exceedingly troubleſome, and made a terrible noiſe, throw- 
ing up prodigious columns of fire and ſmoke at each ex- 
ploſion, 
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ploſion, which happened every three or four minutes; and, 
at one time, great ſtones were ſeen high in the air. Beſides 
the neceſſary work of wooding and watering, we ſtruck the 
main-top-maſt to fix new treſtle-trees and back-ſtays. Mr. 
Forſter and his party went up the hill on the Weſt fide 
of the harbour, where he found three places from whence 
ſmoke of a ſulphureous ſmell iſſued, through cracks or 
fiſſures in the earth. The ground about theſe was exceed- 
ingly hot, and parched or burnt, and they ſeemed to keep 
pace with the volcano; for, at every exploſion of the latter, 


the quantity of ſmoke or ſteam in theſe was greatly in- 


Friday 12. 


creaſed, and forced out ſo as to riſe in ſmall columns, which 
we ſaw from the ſhip, and had taken for common fires made 
by the natives. At the foot of this hill are the hot ſprings 
before mentioned. 


In the afternoon, Mr. Forſter having begun his botanical 
reſearches on the other fide of the harbour, fell in with our 
friend Paowang's houſe, where he ſaw molt of the articles I 
had given him, hanging on the adjoining trees and buſhes, 
as if they were not worthy of being under his roof, 


On the 12th, ſome of the officers accompanied Mr. Forſter 
to the hot places he had been at the preceding day. A ther- 
mometer placed in a little hole made in one of them, roſe 
from 80, at which it ſtood in the open air, to 170. Several 
other parts of the hill emitted ſmoke or ſteam all the day, 
and the volcano was unuſually furious, inſomuch that the 
air was loaded with its aſhes. The raia which fell at this 
time was a compound of water, ſand, and earth; fo that it 
properly might be called ſhowers of mire. Whichever 
way the wind was, we were plagued with the aſhes; unleſs 
it blew very ſtrong indeed from the oppoſite direction. 

Not- 
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Notwithſtanding the natives ſeemed well enough ſatisfied 
with the few expeditions we had made in the neighbourhood, 
they were unwilling we ſhould extend them farther. As 
a proof of this, ſome undertook to guide the gentlemen 
when they were in the country, to a place where they might 
ſee the mouth of the volcano. They very readily embraced. 
the offer; and were conducted down to the harbour, before 
they perceived the cheat. 


The 13th, wind at N. E., gloomy weather. The only thing 
worthy of note this day, was, that Paowang being atdinner with 
us on board, I took the opportunity to ſhew him ſeveral parts 
of the ſhip, and various articles, in hopes of finding out ſome- 
thing which they might value, and be induced to-take from 
us in exchange for refreſhments; for what we got of this 
kind was trifling, But he looked on every thing that was 
ſhewn him with the utmoſt indifference ; nor did he take 
norice of any one thing, except a wooden ſand-box, which 


he ſeemed to admire, and turned two or three times over in 
his hand. 


Next morning, after breakfaſt, a party of us ſet out for the 
country, to try if we could not get a nearer and better view of 
the volcano. We went by the way of one of thoſe hot 
ſmoking places before mentioned, and dug a hole in the 
hotteſt part, into which a thermometer of Fahrenheit's con- 
ſtruction was put; and the mercury preſently roſe to 100”. 
It remained in the hole two minutes and a half without either 
riſing or falling. The earth about this place was a kind of 
white clay, had a ſulphureous ſmell, and was ſoft and wet, 
the ſurface only excepted, over which was ſpread a thin dry 
cruſt, that had upon it ſome ſulphur, and a vitriolic ſubſtance, 
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taſting like allum. The place affected by the heat was not 

above eight or ten yards ſquare ; and near it were ſome fig- 
trees, which ſpread their branches overa part of it, and ſeemed 
to like their ſituation. We thought that this extraordinary 
heat was cauſed by the ſteam of boiling water, ſtrongly im- 
pregnated with ſulphur. I was told that ſome of the other 
places were larger than this; though we did not go out of 
the road to look at them, but proceeded up the hill through 
a country ſo covered with trees, ſhrubs, and plants, that the 
bread-fruit and cocoa-nut trees, which ſeem to have been 
planted here by Nature, were in a manner choaked up. 
Here and there we met with a houſe, ſome few people, and 
plantations. Theſe latter we found in different ſtates; ſome 
of long ſtanding; others lately cleared; and ſome only 
clearing, and before any thing had been planted. The clear- 
ing a piece of ground for a plantation, ſeemed to be a work 
of much labour, confidering the tools they had to work 
with, which, though much inferior to thoſe at the Society 
Illes, are of the ſame kind. Their method is, however, Ju- 
dicious, and as expeditious as it can well be. They lop off 
the ſmall branches of the large trees, dig under the roots, and 
there burn the branches and ſmall ſhrubs and plants which 
they root up. The ſoil, in ſome parts, is a rich black mould ; 
in other parts, it ſeemed to be compoſed of decayed vege- 
tables, and of the aſhes the volcano ſends forth throughout 
all its neighbourhood. Happening to turn out of the com- 
mon path, we came into a'*plantation where we found a 
man at work, who, either out of good-nature, or to get us 
the ſooner out of his territories, undertook to be our guide. 
We followed him accordingly ; but had not gone far before we 
came to the junction of tworoads, in one of which ſtood another 


man with a fling and a ſtone, which he thought proper to lay 
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down when a muſquet was pointed at him. The attitude in 
which we found him, the ferocity appearing in his looks, 
and his behaviour after, convinced us that he meant to de- 
fend the path he ſtood in. He, in ſome meaſure, gained 
his point ; for our guide took the other road, and we follow- 
ed; but not without ſuſpecting he was leading us out of the 
common way. The other man went with us likewiſe, count- 
ing us ſeveral times over; and hallooing, as we judged, for 
aſfiſtance; for we were preſently joined by two or three 
more, among whom was a young woman with a club in her 
hand. By theſe people we were conducted to the brow of a 
hill, and ſhewn a road, leading down to the harbour, which 
they wanted us to take. Not chooſing to comply, we re- 


turned to that we had left, which we purſued alone, our 


guide refuſing to go with us. After aſcending another ridge, 
as thickly covered with wood as thoſe we had come over, we 
ſaw yet other hills between us and the volcano, which 
ſeemed as far off as at our firſt ſetting out. This diſcouraged 
us from proceeding farther, eſpecially as we could get no 
one to be our guide. We therefore came to a reſolution to 


return; and had but juſt put this in execution when we met 
between twenty and thirty people, whom the fellow before 


mentioned had collected together, with a deſign, as we 
judged, to oppoſe our advancing into the country ; but as 
they ſaw us returning they ſuffered us to paſs unmoleſted. 
Some of them put us into the right road, accompanied us 
down the hill, made us flop by the way, to entertain us 
with cocoa-nuts, plantains, and ſugar-cane; and what we 
did not eat on the ſpot, they brought down the hill with us. 
Thus we found theſe people hoſpitable, civil, and good- na- 
tured, when not prompted to a contrary conduct by jealouly ; 
a conduct I cannot tell how to blame them for, eſpecially 
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when TI conſider the light in which they muſt view us. It was 


impoſſible for them to know our real deſign ; we enter their 
ports without their daring to oppoſe ; we endeavour to land 
in their country as friends, and it is well if this ſucceeds ; we 
land, nevertheleſs, and maintain the footing we have got, by 
the ſuperiority of our fire- arms. Under ſuch circumſtances, 
what opinion are they to form of us? Is it not as reaſonable 
for them to think that we come to invade their country, as to 


Pay them a friendly viſit ? Time, and ſome acquaintance with 


us, can only convince them of the latter. Theſe people are 
yet in a rude ſtate; and, if we may judge from circumſtances 
and appearances, are frequently at war, not only with their 
neighbours, but among themſelves ; conſequently muſt be 
jealous of every new face. I will allow there are ſome ex- 
ceptions to this rule to be found in this ſea; but there are 
few nations who would willingly ſuffer viſitors like us to 
advance far into their country. ; 


Before this excurſion, fome of us had been of opinion, 
that theſe people were addicted to an unnatural paſſion, be- 
cauſe they had endeavoured to entice ſome of our men into 
the woods; and, in particular, I was told, that one who had 
the care of Mr. Forſter's plant bag, had been, once or twice, 
attempted. As the carrying of bundles, &c. is the office of the 
women in this country, it had occurred to me, and I was not 
fingular in this, that the natives might miſtake him, and ſome 
others for women. My conjecture was fully verified this 
day. For this man, who was one of the party, and carried 
the bag as uſual, following me down the hill, by the words 
which I underſtood of the converſation of the natives, and 
by their actions, I was well afſured that they conſidered him 
as a female; till, by ſome means, they diſcovered their 

| miſtake, 
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miſtake, on which they cried out, Erramange ! Erramange ! 
It's a man! It's a man! The thing was ſo palpable, that every 
one was obliged to acknowledge, that they had before miſ- 
taken his ſex; and that, after they were undeceived, they 
ſeemed not to have the leaſt notion of what we had ſuſpected. 


This circumſtance will ſhew how liable we are to form 


wrong conjectures of things, among people whoſe language 
we are ignorant of, Had it not been for this diſcovery, I 
make no doubt that theſe people would have been charged 
with this vile cuſtom. 


In the evening I took a walk with ſome of the gentlemen, 
into the country on the other fide of the harbour, where we 
had very different treatment from what we had met with in 
the morning. The people we now viſited, among whom 
was our friend Paowang, being better acquainted with us, 
ſhewed a readineſs to oblige us in every thing in their power» 
We came to the village which had been viſited on the ꝗth. 
It conſiſted of about twenty houſes, the moſt of which need 
no other deſcription than comparing them to the roof of a 
thatched houſe in England, taken off the walls and placed on 
the ground. Some were open at both ends; others partly 


cloſed with reeds; and all were covered with palm thatch. A 


few of them were thirty or forty feet long, and fourteen or ſix- 
teen broad. Beſides theſe, they have other mean hovels, which, 
I conceived, were only to fleep in. Some of theſe ſtood in a 
plantation, and I was given to underſtand, that in one of 
them lay a dead corpſe. They made figns that deſcribed 
ſleep, or death; and circumſtances pointed out the latter. 
Curious to ſee all I could, I prevailed on an elderly man to go 
with me to the hut, which was ſeparated from the others 


by a reed fence, built quite round it at the diſtance of four 
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or five feet. The entrance was by a ſpace in the fence, made fo 
low as to admit one to ſtep over. The two ſides and one end of 
the hut were cloſed, or built, up in the ſame manner, and with 
the ſame materials, as the roof. The other end had been open, 
but was now well cloſed up with mats, which I could not pre- 
vail on the man to remove, or ſuffer me to do it. There 
hung at this end of the hut a matted bag or baſket, in which 
was a piece of roaſted yam, and ſome ſort of leaves, all quite 
freſh. I had a ſtrong deſire to ſee the inſide of the hut, but 
the man was peremptory in refuſing this, and even ſhewed 
an unwillingneſs to permit me to look into the baſket. He 
wore round his neck, faſtened to a ſtring, two or three locks 
of human hair; and a woman preſent had ſeveral about 
her neck. I offered ſomething in exchange for them ; but 
they gave me to underſtand they could not part with them, 
as it was the hair of the perſon who lay in the hut, Thus I 
was led to believe that theſe people diſpoſe of their dead in a 
manner ſimilar to that of Otaheite. The ſame cuſtom of 
wearing the hair is obſerved by the people of that iſland, and 


- alſo by the New Zealanders. The former make Tamar of the 


hair of their deceaſed friends, and the latter make ear-rings 
and necklaces of their teeth. 


Near moſt of their large houſes were fixed upright in the 
ground, the ſtems of four cocoa- nut trees, in a ſquare poſi- 
tion about three feet from each other. Some of our gentle- 
men, who firſt ſaw them, were inclined to believe they were 
thus placed on a religious account; but I was now ſatisfied 
that it was for no other purpoſe but to hang cocoa-nuts on 
to dry. For when I aſked, as well as I could, the uſe of 
them, -a man took me to one, loaded with cocoa-nuts from 
the bottom to the top; and no words could have informed 

me 
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me better. Their ſituation is well choſen for this uſe, as FA 
moſt of their large houſes are built in an open airy place, o 
where the wind has a free paſſage, from whatever direction — 
it blows. Near moſt, if not all of them, is a large tree, or 

two, whoſe ſpreading branches afford an agreeable retreat 

from the ſcorching fun. This part of the iftand was well 
cultivated, open and airy; the plantations were laid out by 

line, abounding with plantains, ſugar-canes, yams, and other 

ts, and ſtocked with fruit trees. In our walk we met with 

our friend Paowang, who, with ſome others, accompa- 

nied us to the water fide, and brought with them, as a pre- 


feat, a few yams and cocoa- nuts. 


On the 15th, having finiſhed wooding and watering, a few Monday 15. 
hands only were on ſhore making brooms, the reſt being 
employed on board, ſetting up the rigging, and putting the 
ſhip in a condition for ſea. Mr. Forſter, in his botanical 
excurſion this day, ſhot a pigeon, in the craw of which was 
a wild nutmeg. He took ſome pains to find the tree, but his 
endeavours were without ſucceſs. In the evening a party of 

us walked to the Eaſtern ſea-ſhore, in order to take the bear- 
ing of Annattom, and Erronan or Foottoona. The horizon 
proved ſo hazy that I could fee neither; but one of the na- 
tives gave me, as I afterwards found, the true direction of 
them. We obſerved that in all, or molt of their ſugar plan- 
tations, were dug holes or. pits, four feet deep, and five or ſix 
in diameter; and on our inquiring their uſe, we were given 
to underſtand, that they caught rats in them. Theſe ani- 
mals, which are very deſtructive to the canes, are here in 
great plenty. The canes, 1 obſerved, were planted as thick 
as poſſible round the edge of theſe pits, fo that the rats in 
in coming at them are the more liable to tumble in, 
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Next morning we found the tiller ſprung in the rudder 
head, and, by ſome ſtrange neglect, we had not a ſpare one 
on board, which we were ignorant of till now it yas want- 
ing. 1 knew but of one tree in the neighbourhood fit for 
this purpoſe, which I ſent the carpenter on ſhore to look ar, 
and an officer, with a party of men, to cut it down, provided 
he could obtain leave of the natives; if not, he was ordered 
to acquaint me. He underſtood that no one had any ob- 
jection, and ſet the people to work accordingly. But as 
the tree was large, this required ſome time; and, before it 
was down, word was brought me that our friend Paowang 
was not pleaſed. Upon this I gave orders to deſiſt, as we 
found that, by ſcarfing a piece to the inner end of the tiller, 
and letting it farther into the rudder-head, it would till per- 
form its office. But, as it was neceſſary to have a ſpare one 
on board, I went on ſhore, ſent for Paowang, made him a 
preſent of a dog and a piece of cloth, and then explained to 
him that our great ſteering paddle was broken, and that I 
wanted that tree to make a new one. It was eaſy to ſee how 
well pleaſed every one preſent was, with the means I took to 
obtain it. With one voice they gave their conſent, Paowang 
joining his alſo, which he perhaps could not have done 
without the others; for I do not know that he had either more 
property, or more authority than the reſt. This point being 
obtained, I took our friend on board to dinner, and after it 
was over, went with him aſhore, to pay a viſit to an old Chief, 
who was ſaid to be king of the iſland; which was a doubr 
with me. Paowang took little or no notice of him. I made 
him a preſent, after which he immediately went away, as if 
he had got all he came for. His name was Geogy, and they 
gave him the title of Arecke. He was very old, but had a 
merry open countenance, He wore round his waiſt a broad 
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red and white chequered belt, the materials and manu- 
facture of which ſeemed the ſame as that of Otaheite cloth; 
but this was hardly a mark of diſtinction. He had with 
him a ſon, not leſs than forty-five or fifty years of age. A 
great number of people were at this time at the landing- 
place, moſt of them from diſtant parts. The behaviour of 
many was friendly; while others were daring and inſolent, 
which I thought proper to put up with, as our ſtay was 
nearly at an end. 


1 


On the 17th, about ten o' clock, I went aſhore, and found 
in the crowd old Geogy and his ſon, who ſoon made me 
underſtand that they wanted to dine with me; and accord- 
ingly I brought them, and two more, on board. They all 
called them Areckees (or kings); but I doubt if any of them 
had the leaſt pretenſions to that title over the whole land. 
It had been remarked, that one of theſe kings had not 


authority enough to order one of the people up into a cocoa- 
nut tree, to bring him down fome nuts. Although he ſpoke 


to ſeveral, he was at laſt obliged to go himſelf, and, by way 


of revenge, as it was thought, left not a nut on the tree, 
taking what he wanted himſelf, and giving the reit to ſome 


of our people. 


When I got them on board, I went with them all over 


the ſhip, which they viewed with uncommon ſurpriſe and. 


attention, We happened to have for their entertainment a 
kind of pie or pudding made of plantains, and ſome fort of 


greens which we had got from one of the natives. On this, 


and on yams, they made a hearty dinner; for, as to the ſalt 
beef and pork, they would hardly taſte them. In the atter- 
noon, having made each of them a preſent of a hatchet, a 
ſpike-nail, and ſome medals, I conducted them aſhore, 
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Mr, Forſter and I then went over to the other fide of the 


— harbour, and, having tried, with Fahrenheit's thermometer, 


the head of one of the hot ſprings, we found that the mer- 


cury role to 191%. At this time the tide was up within two 


or three feet of the ſpring, ſo that we judged it might, in 
ſome degree, be cooled by it. We were miſtaken, however; 
for, on repeating the experiment next morning, when the 
tide was out, the mercury roſe no higher than 187*; but, 
at another ſpring, where the water bubbled out of the 
ſand from under the rock at the S. W. corner of the har- 
bour, the mercury, in the ſame thermometer, role to 202*:, 
which is but little colder than boiling water. The hot 
places before mentioned are from about three to four hun- 
dred feet perpendicular above theſe ſprings, and on the ſlope of 
the ſame ridge with the volcano; that is, there are no vallies 
between them but ſuch as are formed in the ridge itſelf; 
nor is the volcano on the higheſt part of the ridge, but on 
the S. E. fide of it. This is, I have been told, contrary to the 
general opinion of philoſophers, who ſay that volcanos muſt 
be on the ſummits of the higheſt hills. So far is this from 
being the caſe on this iſland, that ſome of its hills are more 
than double the height of that on which the volcano is, and 
cloſe to it. To theſe remarks I muſt add, that, in wet or 
moiſt weather, the volcano was moſt violent. There ſeems 


to be room for ſome philoſophical reaſoning on theſe phæno- 


mena of nature; but not having any talent that way, I muſt 
content myſelf with ſtating facts as I found them, and leave 
the cauſes to men of more abilities. 


Thetiller was now finiſhed; but, as the wind was unfavour- 
able for ſailing, the guard was ſent on ſhore on the 19th, as be- 
fore, and a partyof mentocutupand bring offthe remainderof 
the tree from which we had gotthe tiller, Havingnothing elſe 
to 
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to do, I went on ſhore with them, and finding a good number 
of the natives collected about the landing-place as uſual, I diſ- 
tributed among them all the articles I had with me, and then 
went on board for more. In leſs. than an hour I returned, 
juſt as our people were getting ſome large logs into the boat. 
At the ſame time four or five of the natives ſtepped forward 
to ſee what we were about, and as we did not allow them to 
come within certain limits, unleſs to paſs along the beach, 
the centry ordered them back, which they readily complied 
with. At this time, having my eyes fixed on them, I ob- 
ſerved the centry preſent his piece (as I thought at theſe men), 
and was juſt going to reprove him for it, becauſe I had ob- 
ſerved that, whenever this was done, ſome of the natives 
would hold up their arms, to let us ſee they were equally 
ready. But I was aſtoniſhed beyond meaſure when the 
centry fired, for I ſaw not the leaſt cauſe. At this outrage 
moſt of the people fled: it was only a few I could prevail on 
to remain. As they ran off, I obſerved one man to fall; and 
he was immediately lifted up by two others, who took him 
into the water, waſhed his wound, and then led him off, 


Preſently after, ſome came and deſcribed to me the nature 


of his wound ; and, as I found he was not carried far, I ſent 
for the ſurgeon. As ſoon as he arrived, I went with him to 
the man, whom we found expiring. The ball had ſtruck 
his left arm, which was much ſhattered, and then entered 
his body by the ſhort ribs, one of which was broken. The 
raſcal who fired, pretended that a man had laid an arrow 
acroſs his bow, and was going to ſhoot at him, ſo that he ap- 
prehended himſelf in danger. But this was no more than 
they had always done, and with no other view than to ſhew 
they were armed as well as we; at leaſt I have reaſon to 
think ſo, as they never went farther. What made this inci- 
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1774 dent the more unfortunate, was, it not appearing to be the 
man who bent the bow, that was ſhot, but one who ſtood. 
by him. This affair threw the natives into the urmoſt con- 

ſternation; and the few that were prevailed on to ſtay, ran 
to the plantations and brought cocoa-nuts, &c. which they 
laid down at our feet. So ſoon were theſe daring people 
humbled ! When I went on board to dinner they all retired, 
and only a few appeared in the afternoon, amongſt whom 
were Paowang and Wha-a-gou. I had not ſeen this young 
man, ſince the day he dined on board. Both he and Paowang 
promiſed to bring me fruit, &c. the next morning, but our 

early departure put it out of their power. 


CHAP. 
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CHAT. YE 


Departure from Tanna ; with ſome Account of its Inha- 
bitants, their Manners and Arts, 


URING the night the wind had veered round to 8. E. 

As this was favourable for getting out of the harbour, 

at four o'clock in the morning of the 2oth, we began to un- 
moor, and at eight, having weighed our laſt anchor, put to 
ſea. As ſoon as we were clear of the land, I brought to wait- 
ing for the launch, which was left behind to take up a kedge 
anchor and hawſer we had out, to caſt by. About day-break 
a noiſe was heard in the woods, nearly abreaſt of us, on the 
Eaſt fide of the harbour, not unlike ſinging of pſalms. I was 
told that the like had been heard at the ſame time every 
morning; but it never came to my knowledge till now, when 
it was too late to learn the occaſion of it. Some were of opi- 
nion, that at the Eaſt point of the harbour (where we obſerv- 
ed, in coming in, ſome houſes, boats, &c.) was ſomething 
ſacred to religion, becauſe ſome of our people had attempted 
to go to this point, and were prevented by the natives. I 
thought, and do ſtill think, it was only owing to a deſire they 
ſhewed on every occaſion, of fixing bounds to our excur- 
ſions. So far as we had once been, we might go again; but not 
farther with their conſent. But by encroaching a little every 
time, our country expeditions were inſenfibly extended with- 
out giving the leaſt umbrage. Beſides, theſe morning ceremo- 
nies, whether religious or not, were not performed down at 
„ Se that 
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that point, but in a part where ſome of our people had been 
daily. 


I cannot ſay what might be the true cauſe of theſe 
people ſhewing ſuch diſlike ro our going up into their 
country. It might be owing to a naturally jealous diſ- 
poſition, or perhaps to their being accuſtomed to. hoſtile 
viſits from their neighbours, or quarrels among themſelves. 
Circumſtances ſeemed to ſhew that ſuch muſt frequently 
happen ; for we obſerved them very expert in arms, and well 
accuſtomed to them; ſeldom or never travelling without 
them. It is poſſible all this might be on our account; but I 


hardly think it. We never gave them the leaſt moleſtation, 


nor did we touch any part of their property, not even the 
wood and water, without firſt having obtained their conſent. 
The very cocoa-nuts, hanging over the heads of the work- 
men, were as ſafe as thoſe in the middle of the iſland. It 
happened rather fortunately, that there were ſo many cocoa- 
nut trees, near the ſkirts of the harbour, which ſeemed not 
ro be private property ; ſo that we could generally prevail 
on the natives to bring us ſome of theſe nuts, when nothing 
would induce them to bring any out of the country. 


We were not wholly wichout refreſhments ; for beſides the 
fiſh, which our ſeine now and then provided us with, we pro- 
cured daily ſome fruits or roots from the natives, though but 
little in proportion to what we could conſume. The reaſon 
why we got no more might be our having nothing to give 
them in exchange, which they thought valuable. They 
had not the leaſt knowledge of iron ; conſequently, nails 
and iron tools, beads, &c. which had ſo great a run at the 
more Eaſtern iſles, were of no conſideration here; and cloth 
can be of no ule to people who go naked. 


The 
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The produce of this iſland is bread- fruit, plantains, cocoa- 
nuts, a fruit like a nectarine, yams, tarra, a ſort of potatoe, 
fugar-cane, wild figs, a fruit like an orange, which is not 
eatable, and ſome other fruit and nuts whoſe names I have 
not. Nor have I any doubt that the nutmeg before men- 
tioned was the produce of this iſland. The bread-fruit, 
cocoa-nuts, and plantains, are neither ſo plentiful nor ſo good 
as at Otaheite; on the other hand, ſugar-canes and yams 
are not only in greater plenty, but of ſuperior quality, and' 
much larger, We got one of the latter which weighed 
fifty-fix pounds, every ounce of which was good. Hogs did 
not ſeem to be ſcarce; but we ſaw not many fowls. Theſe are. 
the only domeſtic animals they have. Land birds are not 
more numerous than at Oraheite, and the other iſlands ; but 
we met with ſome ſmall birds, with a very beautiful plum- 
age, which we had never ſeen before. There is as great a. 
variety of trees and plants here, as at any iſland we touched 
at, where our botaniſts had time to examine. I believe theſe 
people live chiefly on the produce of the land, and that the. 
ſea contributes but little to their ſubſiſtence. Whether this 
ariſes from the coaſt not abounding with fiſh, or from their. 
being bad fiſhermen, I know not ; both cauſes perhaps concur. 
I never ſaw any ſort of fiſhing-tackle amongſt them, nor any 
one out fiſhing, except on the ſhoals, or along the ſhores of 
the harbour, where they would watch to ſtrike with a dart: 
ſuch fiſh as came within their reach; and in this they were 
expert. They ſeemed much to admire our catching, fiſh. 
with the ſeine; and, I believe, were not well pleaſed with it 
at laſt, I doubt not, they have other methods of catching fiſh- 
beſides ſtriking them. 


We underſtood that the little iſle of Immer was chiefly in- 
habited by fiſhermen, and that the canoes we frequently ſaw- 


paſs, 
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paſs, to and from that iſle and the Eaſt point of the harbour, 
were fiſhing canoes. Theſe canoes were of unequal fizes ; 
ſome thirty feet long, two broad, and three deep; and they 


are compoſed of ſeveral pieces of wood clumſily ſewed toge- 


ther with bandages. The joints are covered on the outſide 
by a thin batten champhered off at the edges, over which 
the bandages paſs. They are navigated either by paddles 
or ſails. The fail is latteen, extended to a yard and boom, 
and hoiſted to a ſhort maſt. Some of the large canoes have 
two fails, and all of them outriggers. 


At firſt we thought the people of this iſland, as well as 
thoſe of Erromango, were a race between the natives of the 
Friendly Iſlands and thoſe of Mallicollo ; but a little ac- 
quaintance with them convinced us that they had little or no 
affinity to either, except it be in their hair, which is much 
like what the people of the latter iſland have. The general 
colours of it are black and brown, growing to a tolerable 
length, and very criſp and curly. They ſeparate it into ſmall 
locks, which they woold or cue round with the rind of a flen- 
der plant, down to about an inch of the ends; and, as the 
hair grows, the woolding is continued. Each of theſe cues 
or locks is ſomewhat thicker than common whip-cord ; and 
they look like a parcel of ſmall firings hanging down from 
the crown of their heads. Their beards, which are ſtrong 
and buſhy, are generally ſhort. The women do not wear 
their hair ſo, but cropped ; nor do the boys, till they approach 
manhood. Some few men, women, and children, were ſeen, 
who had hair like ours; but it was obvious that theſe were 


of another nation; and, I think, we underſtood they came 


from Erronan. It is to this iſland they aſcribe one of the two 
languages which they ſpeak, and which is nearly, if not ex- 
| actly, 
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actly, the ſame as that ſpoken in the Friendly Iflands. It is 
therefore more than probable that Erronan was peopled 
from that nation, and that, by long intercourſe with Tanna 
and the other neighbouring iſlands, each hath learnt the 
other's language, which they uſe indiſcriminately. 


The other language which the people of Tanna ſpeak, 
and, as we underſtood, thoſe of Erromango and Annatom, 


is properly their own; It is different from any we had before 


met with, and bears no affinity to that of Mallicollo; ſo that, it 


ſhould ſeem, the people of theſe iſlands are a diſtin nation 
of themſelves. Mallicollo, Apee, &c. were. names entirely 
unknown'to them; they even knew nothing of Sandwich 
Hand, which is much the nearer. I took no ſmall pains to 
know how far their geographical knowledge extended; and: 


did not find that it exceeded the limits of their horizon. 


Theſe people are of the middle ſize, rather flender than 


otherwiſe; many are little, but few tall or ſtout; the moſt 


of them have good features, and agreeable countenances ;- 
are, like all the tropical race, active and nimble ;.and ſeem 
to excel in the uſe of arms, but not to be fond of labour. 


They never would put a hand to aſſiſt in any work we were 


carrying on, which the people of the other iſlands uſed to 


delight in. But what I judge moſt from, is their making 
the females do the moſt laborious work, as if they were 
pack-horſes. I have ſeen a woman carrying a large bundle 


on her back, or a child on her back and a bundle under her 


arm, and a fellow ſtrutting before her with nothing but a club 
or ſpear, or ſome ſuch thing. We have frequently obſerved 
little troops of women paſs, to and fro, along the beach, 
laden with fruit and roots, eſcorted by a party of men under 
arms; though, now and then, we have ſeen a man carry a- 

4 burden 
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burden at the ſame time, but not often. I know not on 
what account this was done, nor that an armed troop was 
neceſſary. At firſt, we thought they were moving out of the 
neighbourhood with their effects; but we afterwards ſaw 
them both carry out, and bring in, every day. 


I cannot ſay the women are beauties; but I think them 
handſome enough for the men, and too handſome for the 
uſe that is made of them. Both ſexes are of a very dark 


_ colour, but not black; nor have they the leaſt characteriſtic 
.of the negro about them. They make themſelves blacker 


than they really are, by painting their faces with a pigment 
of the colour of black lead. They alſo uſe another ſort 
which 1s red, and a third ſort brown; or a colour between 
red and black. All theſe, but eſpecially the firſt, they lay 
on with a liberal Hand, not only on the face, but on the 
neck, ſhoulders, and breaſt. The men wear nothing but a 
belt, and the wrapping leaf as at Mallicollo “. The women 
have a kind of petticoat made of the filaments of the plan- 
tain tree, flags, or ſome ſuch thing, which reaches below the 
knee. Both ſexes wear ornaments, ſuch as bracelets, ear- 
rings, necklaces, and amulets. The bracelets are chiefly 
worn by the men; ſome made of ſea-fhells, and others of 
thoſe of the cocoa-nut. The men alſo wear amulets ; and 
thoſe of moſt value being made of a greeniſh ſtone, the green 
ſtone of New Zealand is valued by them for this purpoſe. 
Necklaces are chiefly uſed by the women, and made moſtly 
of ſhells. Ear-rings are common to both ſexes, and thoſe 
valued moſt are made of tortoiſe-ſhell. Some of our people 
having got ſome at the Friendly Iſlands, brought it to a good 
market here, where it was of more value than any thing we 


*® Sec page 34- 524 
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had beſides ; from which I conclude that theſe people catch 
but few turtle, though I ſaw one in the harbour, juſt as we 
were getting under fail. I obſerved that, towards the latter 
end of our itay, they began to aſk for hatchets, and large 
nails; fo that it is likely they had found that iron is more ſer- 
viceable than ſtone, bone, or ſhells, of which all their tools I 
have ſeen are made. Their ſtone hatchets, at leaſt all thoſe 
I faw, are not'in the ſhape of adzes, as at the other iſlands, 


but more like 'an ax, in this n In the 


helve, which is pretty thick, is made a hole into which the 


ſtone is fixed. 


Theſe people, beſides the cultivation of ground, have few 
other arts worth mentioning. They know how to make a 
_ coarſe kind of matting, and a coarſe cloth of the bark of a tree, 
which is uſed chiefly for belts. The workmanſhip of their 
canoes, I have before obſerved, is very rude; and their arms, 
with which they take the moſt pains in point of neatneſs, 
come far ſhort of ſome others we have ſeen. Their weapons 
are clubs, ſpears or darts, bows and arrows, and ſtones. The 
clubs are of three or four kinds, and from three to five 
feet long. They ſeem to place moſt dependence on the darts, 
which are pointed with three bearded edges. In throwing 
them they make ule of a becket, that is a piece of ſtiff 
plaited cord about fix inches long, with an eye in one end 
and a knot at the other. The eye is fixed on the fore finger 
of the right hand, and the other end is hitched round the 
dart, where it is nearly on an equal poiſe. They hold the 
dart between the thumb and remaining fingers, which 
ſerve only to give it direction, the velocity being communi- 
cated by the becket and fore-finger. The former flies off 
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_ the dart the inſtant its velocity becomes greater than 

that of the hand. ButitFemains on the finger ready to be 
uſed again. With'darts they kill both birds and fiſh, and axe 
ſure of hitting a mark, within the compaſs of the crown of a 
hat, at the diſtante of eight or ten yards; but, at double that 
diſtance, it is chance if they hit a mark che ſize of a man's. 
body, though they will throw the weapon ſixty or ſeventy. 
yards, They always throw with all their might, let the 
diſtance be What it will. Darts, bows and arrows are to them 
what muſquets are to us. The arrows are made of reeds 


pointed with hard wood: ſome are bearded and ſome not, | 


and thoſe for ſhooting birds have two, three, and ſometimes : 
four points. The ſtones they uſe are, in general, the branches 
of coral rocks from tig to fourteen inches long, and from an 


inch to an inch- and- Haff in diameter. Iknow not if they em- 


ploy them as miſſive weapons; almoſt every one of them 
carries, a club, and beſides that, either darts, or a bow and 


arrows, bur never both : thoſe e N * * them | 
generally 1 in their belts. WS 


\ 


» 


I cannot conclude this account of eit arms without add- 
ing an entire paſſage out of Mr. Wales's journal. As this 
gentleman was continually on ſhore amen ſtichem, he had 
a better opportunity of ſeeing what the could perform, 
than any of us. The paſſage is as follows: I muſt con- 
« feſs I have been often led to think the feats which Homer 
« repreſents his heroes as performing with their ſpears, a 
« lictle too much of the marvellous to be admitted into an 
„ heroic poem; I mean when confined within the ſtrait 
« ſtays of Ariſtotle, Nay, even ſo great an advocate for him 
„as Mr, Pope, acknowledges them to be ſurpriſing. But 
„ fince I have ſeen what theſe people can do with their 
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wooden ſpears, and them badly pointed, and not of + 
% very hard nature, I have not the leaſt exception to any one 
* paſſage in that great poet on this account. But, if I ſee 
<« fewer exceptions, I can find inſinitely more beauties in 
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« him; as he has, I think, ſcarce an action, circumſtance, 


* or deſcription of any kind whatever, relating to a ſpear, 
e which I have not ſeen and recogniſed among theſe people; 
as their whirling motion, and whiſtling noiſe, as they fly; 
te their quivering motion, as they ſtick in the ground when 
they fall; their meditating their aim, when they are going 
i to throw; and their ſhaking them in their hand as they go 
along, &c. &c.“ 5 ; 


I know no more of their cookery, than that it conſiſts of 
roaſting and baking; for they have no veſſel in which water 
can be boiled. Nor do I know that they have any other liquor 
but water and the juice of the cocoa- nut. 


We are utter ſtrangers to their religion; and but little ac- 
quainted with their government. They ſeem to have Chiefs 
among them; at leaſt ſome were pointed out to us by that 


title; but, as I before obſerved, they appeared to have very 


little authority over the reſt of the people. Old Geogy was 
the only one the people were ever ſeen to take the leaſt notice 
of; but whether this was owing to high rank or old age, I 
cannot ſay. On ſeveral occaſions I have ſeen the old men 
reſpected andobeyed. Our friend Paowang was ſo; and yet 
I never heard him called Chief, and have many reaſons to 
believe that he had not a right to any more authority than 
many of his neighbours, and few, if any, were bound to 
_ obey him, or any other perſon in our neighbourhood ; for 


if there had been ſuch a one, we certainly ſhould, by ſome 


means, have known it. I named the harbour Port Reſolu- 
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— tion, after the ſhip, ſhe being the firſt which ever entered it. 
lt, is fituated on the North fide of the moſt Eaſtern point of the 
iſland, and about E. N. E. from the volcano; in the latitude of 
1932 25% South, and in the longitude of 169* 44 35 Eaſt. 
It is no more than a little creek running in S. by W. W. three 
quarters of a mile, and is about half that in breadth. A ſhoal 
of ſand and rocks, lying on the Eaſt ſide, makes it ſtill nar- 
rower. The depth of water in the harbour is from fix to 
three fathoms, and the bottom is ſand and mud. No place 
can be more convenient for taking in wood and water ; for 
both are cloſe ro the ſhore. The water ſtunk a little after 
it had been a few days on board, but it afterwards turned 
fweet; and even when it was at the worſt, the tin machine 
would, in a few hours, recover a whole caſk. This is an 
excellent contrivance for ſweetening water at ſea, and is well 
known in the navy. 


Mr. Wales, from whom I had the latitude and longitude, 
found the variation of the needle to be 7* 14' 12“ Eaſt, and 
the dip of its South end 45* 2. He alſo obſerved the time 
of high water, on the full and change days, to be about 
5* 45"; and the tide to riſe and fall three feet. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


The &. urvey of the Iſlands continued, and a more particular 
Deſcription of them, 


S ſoon as the boats. were hoiſted in, we made ſail, and 1774- 
ſtretched to the Eaſtward, with a freſh gale at S. E., in 

order to have a nearer view of Erronan, and to ſee if there 

was any land in its .neighbourhood. We ſtood on till mid- 

night, when, having paſſed the iſland, we tacked, and ſpent 

the remainder of the night making two boards. At ſun-riſe 

on the 21ſt, we ſtood to S. W., in order to get to the South of Sunday 21. 

Tanna, and nearer to Annatom, to obſerve if any more land 

lay in that direction; for an extraordinary clear morning had 

produced no diſcovery of any to the Eaſt. At noon having 

obſerved in latitude 20 33' 30“, the ſituation of the lands 

around us was as follows. Port Reſolution bore N. 86* Weſt, 

diſtant fix and a half leagues ; the Iſland of Tanna extended 

from S. 88* Weſt, to N. 64* Welt; Traitor's Head N. 58* Weſt, 

diſtant twenty leagues ; the Iſland of Erronan N. 86* Eaſt, 

diſtant five leagues; and Annatom from S.+E. to S. 4 W., 

diſtant ten leagues. We continued to ſtretch to the South 

till two o'clock P. M. when, ſeeing no more land before us, 

we bore up round the S. E. end of Tanna ; and, with a fine 

gale at E. S. E.,, ran along the South coalt at one league from 

More. Ir ſeemed a bold one, without the guard of any 

rocks; and the country full as fertile as in the neighbour- 


hood of the harbour, and making a fine appearance. At ſix 
| o'clock 


4 : 
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4K. o*clock the high land of Erromango appeared over the Weſt 


end of Tanna in the direction of N. 16“ Weſt; at eight 


| | day 27. | | 
. | Can o'clock we were paſt the iſland, and ſteered N. N. W. for 
1 HE | Sandwich Iſland, in order to finiſh the ſurvey * of it, and of 
[ | Monday 22. the iſles to the N. W. On the 220, at four o'clock P. M., we 
j 'F 


drew near the S. E. end, and ranging the South coaſt, found 
it to trend in the direction of Weſt and W. N. W. for about 


| nine leagues. Near the middle of this length, and cloſe to 
ft the ſhore, are three or four ſmall iſles, behind which ſeemed 


to be a ſafe anchorage. But not thinking I had any time to 


ſpare to viſit this fine iſland; I continued to range the coaſt to 
its Weſtern extremity, and then ſteered N. N. W. from the S. E. 
= 3 Tueſday 23. end of Mallicollo, which, at half paſt ſix o'clock next morn- 
} | ing, bore N. 14* Eaſt, diſtant ſeven or eight leagues, and 
g | Three-Hills Iſland S. 82* Eaſt. Soon after, we ſaw the iſlands 
1 | Apee, Paoom, and Ambrym. What we had comprehended 
% under the name of Paoom appeared now to be two iſles, 
ſomething like a ſeparation being ſeen between the hill 
and the land to the Weſt of it. We approached the S. W. fide 
of Mallicollo to within half a league, and ranged it at that 
diſtance. From the 8. E. point, the direction of the land is 
Weſt, a little Southerly, for fix or ſeven leagues, and then N. 
1 W. by W. three leagues, to a pretty high point or head land. 
il | ſituated in latitude 16* 29', and which obtained the name of 
1 | South-Weſt Cape. The coaſt, which is low, ſeemed to be in- 
dented into creeks and projecting points; or elſe, theſe points 
1 were ſmall ifles lying under the ſhore. We were ſure of one, 
19 | which lies between two and three leagues Eaſt of the Cape. 
| Cloſe to the Weſt fide or point of the Cape, lies, connected with 


® The word Survey is not here to be underſtood in its literal ſenſe, Surveying a place, 
according to my idea, is taking a geometrical plan of it. in which every place is to have its 
true ſuuation, which cannot be done in a work of this nature. 


it 
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it by breakers, a round rock or iflot, which helps to ſhelter 


a fine bay, formed by an elbow in the coaſt, from the reign- 


ing winds. 


The natives appeared in troops on many parts of the ſhore, 
and ſome ſeemed deſirous to come off to us in canoes; but 
they did not; and, probably, our not ſhortening ſail, was the 
reaſon. From the South-Weſt Cape, the direction of the 
coaſt is N. by W.; but the moſt advanced land bore from it 


N. W. by N., at which the land ſeemed to terminate. 


Con- 


tinuing to follow the direction of the coaſt, at noon it was 


two miles from us; and our latitude, by obſervation, was 
16* 22 go” South. This is nearly the parallel to Port Sand- 


wich, and our never- failing guide, the watch, ſhewed that 
we were 26 Weſt of it; a diſtance which the breadth of Mal- 
licollo cannot exceed in this parallel. The South-Weſt Cape 
bore S. 26* Eaſt, diſtant ſeven miles; and the moſt advanced 
point of land, for which we ſteered, bore N. W. by N. At three 
o'clock, we were the length of ir, and found the land continued 
and trending more and more to the North. We coaſted it to its 


Northern extremity, which we did not reach nll after dark, 


at which time we were near enough to the ſhore to hear the 
voices of people, who were aſſembled round a fire they had 
made on the beach. There we ſounded, and found twenty 
fathoms and a bottom of ſand; bur, on edging off from the 
ſhore, we ſoon got out of ſounding, and then made a trip 
back to the South till the moon got up. After this we ſtood 
again to the North, hauled round the point, and ſpent the 
night in Bougainville's paſſage; being aſſured of our ficuation 
before ſun- ſet, by ſecing the land, on the North fide of the 


paſſage, extending as far as N. W. 2 W. 
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1774.7 The South coaſt of Mallicollo, from the 8. E. end to the 8. 
Auguſt. : { . 

XIE. W. Cape, is luxuriantly clothed with wood, and other pro- 
ductions of Nature, from the ſea-ſhore to the very ſummits 
of the hills, To the N. W. of the Cape the country is leſs 
woody, but more agreeably interſperſed with lawns, ſome 
of which appeared to be cultivated. The ſummits of the 
hills ſeemed barren ; and the higheſt lies between Port Sand- 
wich and the S. W. Cape. Farther North, the land falls in- 
ſenſibly lower, and is leſs covered with wood. I believe it is 
a very fertile iſland, and well inhabited; for we ſaw ſmoke 


by day, and fire by night, in all parts of it. 


Wednef. 24 Next morning at ſun-riſe, we found ourſelves nearly in 
the middle of the Paſſage, the N. W. end of Mallicollo ex- 
tending from S. 30* Eaſt, to S. 58? Weſt; the land to the 
North from N. 70" Weit to N. 4 Eaſt; and the Ifle of Lepers 
bearing N. 3o* Eaſt, diſtant eleven or twelve leagues. We 
now made ſail, and ſteered N. by E., and afterwards North, 
along the Eaſt coaſt of rhe Northern land, with a fine breeze 
at S. E. We found that this coaſt, which at firſt appeared to be 
continued, was compoſed of ſeveral low woody iſles, the 
moſt of them of ſmall extent, except the Southernmoſt, which, 

1 on account of the day, I named St. Bartholomew. It is ſix 

1 or ſeven leagues in circuit, and makes the N. E. point of 

3 Bouga inville's Paſſage. At noon the breeze began to ſlacken. 

iff We were at this time between two and three miles from 

i | | the land, and obſerved in latitude 15* 23' the Ifle of Lepers 

11 bearing from E. by N. to E. by S., diſtant ſeven leagues; and 

an high bluff-head, at which the coaſt we were upon ſeemed 

to terminate, N. N. W. + W., diſtant ten or eleven leagues ; 
but from the maſt head we could ſee land to the Eaſt. This 
we judged to be an ifland, and it bore'N, by -W. : Weſt. 


I As 
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As we advanced to N. N, W., along a fine coaſt covered 
with woods, we perceived low land that extended off from 
the bluff- head towards the iſland above mentioned, but did 
not ſeem to join it. It was my intention to have gone 
through the channel, but the approach of night made me 
lay it aſide, and ſteer without the iſland. During the after- 
noon, we paſled ſome ſmall iſles lying under the ſhore; and 
obſerved ſome projecting points of unequal height, but 
were not able to determine whether or no they were con- 
nected with the main land. Behind them was a ridge of hills 
which terminated at the bluff-head. There were cliffs, in 
ſome places of the coaſt, and white patches, which we 
judged to be chalk. At ten o'clock, being the length of the 
iſle which lies off the head, we ſhortened ſail, and ſpent 
the night making ſhort boards. 


At day-break on the 25th, we were on the North fide of 
the ifland (which is of a moderate height, and three leagues 
in circuit), and ſteered Weſt for the bluff-head along the 
low land under it. At ſun-riſe an elevated coaſt came in 

fight beyond the bluff-head, extending to the North as far 
as N. W. by W. After doubling the head we found the land 
to trend South, a little Eaſterly, and to form a large deep 
bay, bounded on the Weſt by the coaſt juſt mentioned. 


Every thing conſpired to make us believe this was the 
Bay of St. Philip and St. Jago, diſcovered by Quiros in 
1606. To determine this point, it was neceſlary to pro- 
ceed farther up; for at this time we ſaw no end to it. 
The wind being at South, we were obliged to ply, and firſt 
ſtretched over for the Welt ſhore, from which we were three 
miles at noon, when our latitude was 14' 55 30” South, 
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longitude 167* 3 Eaſt; the mouth of the bay extending from 
N. 64” Weſt, to S. 86* Eaſt, which laſt direction was the 
bluff-head, diſtant three leagues. In the afternoon the wind 
veering to E. S. E., we could look up to the head of the bay; 
but as the breeze was. faint, a N. E. ſwell hurtled us over to 
the Weſt ſhore; ſo that, at half paſt four o'clock P. M., we 
were no more than two miles from it, and tacked in one 
hundred and twenty fathoms water, a {oft muddy bottom. 
The bluff-head, or Eaſt point of the bay, bore N. 53“ Eaſt, 


We had no ſooner tacked than it fell calm, and we were 
left to the mercy of the ſwell, which continued to hurtle us 
towards the ſhore, where large troops of people were aſſem- 
bled. Some ventured off in two canoes ; but all the figns of 
friendſhip we could make, did not induce them to come 
along: ſide, or near enough to receive any preſent from us. 
At laſt they took ſudden fright at ſomething,. and returned: 
aſhore, They were naked, except having ſome long grafs, like 
flags, faſtened to a belt, and hanging down before and be- 
hind, nearly as low as the knee. Their colour was very dark, 
and their hair woolly ; or cut ſhort, which made it ſeem ſo, 
The canoes were {mall and had out-riggers. The calm con- 
tinued till near eight o'clock, in which time we drove into 
eighty-five fathoms water, and ſo near the ſhore, that I ex- 
pected we ſhould be obliged to anchor, A breeze of wind 
ſprung up at E. 8. E., and firſt took us on the wrong fide; 
but, contrary to all our expectations, and when we had 
hardly room to veer, the ſhip came about, and having filled 
on the ſtarboard tack, we ſtood off N. E. Thus we were re- 
lieved from the apprehenſions of being forced to anchor in 
a great depth, on a lee ſhore, and in a dark and obſcure 
night. 

We 
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We continued to ply upwards, with variable light 
breezes between E. S. E. and South, till ten next morning, 
when it fell calm. We were, at this time, about ſeven or 
eight miles from the head of the bay, which 1s terminated 
by a low beach; and behind that, is an extenſive flat covered 
with wood, and bounded on each fide by a ridge of moun- 
tains. At noon we found the latitude to be 15* 5' South, 
and were detained here by the calm till one o'clock P. M., 
when we got a breeze at N. by W., with which we ſteered 
up to within two miles of the head of the bay; and then 
I ſent Mr. Cooper and Mr. Gilbert to ſound and reconnoitre 
the coaſt, while we ftood to and fro with the ſhip, This 
gave time to three ſailing canoes, which had been following 
us ſome time, to come up. There were five or ſix men in 
each; and they approached near enough to receive ſuch things 
as were thrown to them faſtened to a rope, but would not ad- 
vance along- ſide. They were the ſame ſort of people as thoſe 
we had ſeen the preceding evening; indeed we thought they 
came from the ſame place. They ſeemed to be ſtouter and 
better ſhaped men than thoſe of Mallicollo ; and ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances concurred to make us think they were of ano- 


ther nation. They named the numerals as far as five or ſix, 


in the language of Anamocka, and underſtood us when 
we aſked the names of the adjacent lands in that language, 
Some, indeed, had black ſhort frizzled hair like the natives 
of Mallicollo ; but others had ir long, tied up on the crown 
of the head, and ornamented with feathers like the New- 
Zealanders. Their other ornaments were bracelets and 
necklaces ; one man had ſomething like a white ſhell on his 
fore- head; and ſome were painted with a blackiſh pigment. 
I did not ſee that they had any other weapon but darts 
and gigs, intended only for ſtriking of fiſh, Their canoes 

N 2 were 
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were much like thoſe of Tanna, and navigated in the ſame 


manner, or nearly ſo. They readily gave us the names of 
ſuch parts as we pointed to; but we could not obtain from 
them the name of the iſland. At length, ſeeing our boats 
coming, they paddled in for the ſhore, notwithſtanding all 
we could ſay or do to detain them. 


When the boats returned, Mr. Cooper informed me, that 


they had landed on the beach which is at the head of 
the bay, near a fine river, or ſtream of freſh water, ſo large 

and deep, that they judged boats might enter it at high. 
water. They found three fathoms depth cloſe to the beach, 

and fifty-five and fifty, two cables? length off. Farther out 

they did not ſound; and where we were with the ſhip, we 
had no ſoundings with an hundred and ſeventy fathoms line. 

Before the boats got on board, the wind had ſhifted to S. S. E. 

As we were in want of nothing, and had no time to ſpare, I 
took the advantage of this ſhift of wind, and ſteered down. 
the bay. During the fore-part of the night, the country 
was illuminated with fires, from the ſea-ſhore to the ſum-- 
mits of the mountains; but this was only on the Weſt fide 
of the ſhore. I cannot pretend to ſay what was the occaſion of 
theſe fires, but have no idea of their being on our account. 
Probably, they were burning or clearing the ground for new 
plantations. At day-break on the 27th, we found ourſelves. 
two-thirds down the bay; and, as we had but little wind, it 
was noon before we were the length of the N. W. point, 
which at this time bore N. 82* Weſt, diſtant five miles. La- 
titude obſerved 14” 39' 30“. 


Some of our gentlemen were dovbtful of this being the 
bay of St. Philip and St. Jago, as there was no place which 
they thought could mean the port of Vera Cruz. For my 
part, 


AND ROUND THE WORLD. 


part, I found general points to agree ſo well with Qui- 
ros's deſcription, that I had not the leaſt doubt about it. 
As to what he calls the port of Vera Cruz, I underſtand that 
to be the anchorage at the head of the bay,. which in ſome 
places may extend farther off than where our boats landed. 
There is nothing in his account of the port which contra- 
dicts this ſuppoſition *. It was but natural for his people to 
give a name to the place, independent of ſo large a bay, 
where they lay ſo long at anchor. A port is a vague term, 
like many others in geography, and has been very ofterr 
applied to places far leſs ſheltered than this. 


Our officers obſerved that graſs and other plants grew on 
the beach cloſe to high water mark ; which is always a ſure 
ſign of pacific anchorage, and an undeniable proof that there 
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never is a great ſurf on the ſhore. They judged that the 


tide roſe about four or five feet, and that boats and ſuch 
craft might, at high- water, enter the river, which ſeemed to 
be pretty deep and broad within; ſo that this, probably, is 
one of thoſe mentioned by Quiros; and, if we were not de- 
ceived, we ſaw the other. 


The bay hath twenty leagues ſea-coaſt; ſix on the Eaſt 
fide, which lies on the direction of S. Weſt and N. = Eaſt; 
two at the head; and twelve on the Welt fide, the direction 
of which is S. by E. and N. by W., from the head down to 
two-thirds of its length, and then N. W. by N. to the N. W. 
point. The two points which form the entrance, lie in the 
direction of S. 53“ Eaſt, and N. 53* Weſt, from each other, 
diſtant ten leagues. The bay is every where free from dan- 
ger, and of an unfathomable depth, except near the ſhores, 
which are for the moſt part low. This, however, is only a 


* Sce-Quiros's Voyage, in Dalrymple's Collection, Vol. i. p. 136, 137. 
very 
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very narrow ftrip between the ſea ſhore and the foot of the 
hills; for the bay, as well as the flat land at the head of it, 
is bounded on each fide by a ridge of hills, one of which» 
that to the Weſt, is very high and double, extending the 
whole length of the iſland. An uncommonly luxuriant ve- 
getation was every where to be ſcen; the fides of the hills 
were chequered with plantations; and every valley watered 
by a ſtream. Of all the productions of nature this country was 
adorned with, the cocoa- nut trees were the moſt conſpicuous. 
The columns of ſmoke we ſaw by day, and the fires by night, 
all over the country, led us to believe that it is well inhabited 
and very fertile. The Eaſt point of this bay, which I name 
Cape Quiros, in memory of its firſt diſcoverer, is fituated in 
latitude 14 56' South, longitude 1677 13' Eaſt. The N. W. 
point, which Inamed Cape Cumberland, in honour of his Royal 
Highneſs the Duke, lies in the latitude of 1438 45” South, 
longitude 166" 49' + Eaſt, and is the N. W. extremity of this 
Archipelago; for, after doubling it, we found the coaſt to 
trend gradually round to the South and S. S. E. 


On the 28th and 29th, we had light airs and calms, ſo that 
we advanced but little. In this time, we took every oppor- 
tunity, when the horizon was clearer than uſual, to look 
out for more land; but none was ſeen. By Quiros's track to 
the North, after leaving the bay above mentioned, it ſeems 
probable that there is none nearer than Queen Charlotte's 
Iſland, diſcovered by Captain Carteret, which lies about 
ninety leagues N. N. W. from Cape Cumberland, and I take 
to be the ſame with Quiros's Santa Cruz. 


On the zoth, the calm was ſucceeded by a freſh breeze at 
8. S. E. which enabled us to ply up the coaſt, At noon we 
obſerved in 15 20'; afterwards we ſtretched in Eaſt, to with- 
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in a mile of the ſhore, and then tacked in ſeventy-five fa- a 
thoms, before a ſandy flat, on which ſeveral of the natives —— 
made their appearance. We obſerved, on the ſides of the b 
hills, ſeveral plantations that were laid out by line and 
fenced round. 

On the 31ſt, at noon, the South or S. W. point of the iſland Wednef. 31 
bore N. 62" Eaſt, diſtant four leagues. This forms the N. W. 
point of what I call Bougainville's Paſſage; the N. E. point, 
at this time, bore N. 8 5 Eaſt, and the N. W. end of Mallicollo 
from 8. 54 Eaſt to 8. 72" Eaſt, Latitude obſerved 15* 45' 8. 
In the afternoon, in ſtretching to the Eaſt, we weathered the 
8. W. point of the iſland, from which the coaſt trends Eaſt, 
Northerly. It is low, and ſeemed to form ſome creeks or 
coves ; and, as we got farther into the paſſage, we per- 
ceived ſome ſmall low iſles lying along it, which ſeemed to 
extend behind St. Bartholomew Iſland. 


Having now finiſhed: the ſurvey of the whole Archipelago, 
the ſeaſon of the year made it neceſſary for me to return to 
the South, while I had yet ſome time left to explore any land 
I might meet with between this and New Zealand; where I 
intended to touch, that I might refreſh my people, and recruit 
our ſtock of wood and water for another Southern courſe. 
With this view, at five P. M. we tacked, and hauled to the 
Southward with a freſh gale at S. E. At this time the N. W. 
point of the paſlage, or the S. W. point of the iſland Tierra 
del Eſpiritu Santo, the only remains of Quiros's continent, 
bore N. 82* Weſt, diſtant three leagues. I named it Cape 
Liſburne, and its ſituation is in latitude 15? 40“, longitude: 
165* 59! Eaſt, 

The foregoing account of theſe iſlands, in the order 
in which we explore them, not being particular enough- 
either as to ſituation or deſcription, it may not be im- 

proper 
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proper now to give a more accurate view of them, which, 
with the annexed chart, will convey to the reader a better 
idea of the whole groupe. 


The Northern iſlands of this Archipelago were firſt diſco- 


vered by that great navigator Quiros in 1606; and, not with- 


out reaſon, were conſidered as part of the Southern continent, 
which, at that time, and until very lately, was ſuppoſed to 


exiſt, They were next vifited by M. de Bougainville, in 


1768; who, beſides landing on the Iſle of Lepers, did no 


more than diſcover that the land was not connected, but 
compoſed of iſlands, which he called the Great Cyclades. 


But as, beſides aſcertaining the extent and ſituation of theſe 
iſlands, we added to them ſeveral new ones which were not 
known before, and explored the whole, I think we have 
obtained a right to name them; and ſhall in future diſtin- 
guiſh them by the name of the New Hebrides. They are 
ſituated between the latitude of 14" 29“ and 20* 4' South, 
and between 166* 41' and 170721 Eaſt longitude, and ex- 
tend an hundred and twenty-five leagues 1 in the direction of 
N. N. W. : W. and S. S. E. E. 


The 5 Northern iſland is that called by M. de Bougain- 
ville Peak of the Etoile. It is ſituated, according to his account, 


in latitude 14 29“, longitude 168" 9; and, N. by W., eight 


leagues from Aurora. 


The next iſland, which lies fartheſt North, is that of 


Tierra del Eſpiritu Santo. It is the moſt Weſtern and 
largeſt of all the Hebrides, being twenty-two leagues 
long, in the direction of N. N. W. + W. and 8. S. E. E., 
twelve in breadth and ſixty in circuit. We have obtained 
the true ſigure of this ifland very accurately. The land 
of it, eſpecially the Weſt ſide, is exceedingly high and 
mountainous ; and, in many places, the hills riſe directly 
| from 
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from the ſea,, Except the cliffs and beaches, every other 
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part is covered with wood, or laid out in plantations. Be- 
ſides the bay of St. Philip and St. Jago, the iſles which lie ef 3t+ 


along the South and Eaſt coaſt, cannot, in my opinion, fail 
of forming ſome good bays or harbours. 


The next conſiderable iſland is that of Mallicollo. To the 
8. E. it extends N. W. and S. E., and is eighteen leagues long 
in that direction. Its greateſt breadth, which is at the S. E. 
end, is eight leagues. The N. W. end is two-thirds this 


breadth; and nearer the middle, one-third. This contrac- 


tion is occaſioned by a wide and pretty deep bay on the 8. W. 
ſide. To judge of this iſland from what we ſaw of it, it 
muſt be very fertile and well inhabited. The land on the 
ſea-coaſt is rather low, and lies with a gentle ſlope from the 
hills which are in the middle of the iſland. Two-thirds of 
the N. E. coaſt was only ſeen at a great diſtance; therefore 
the delineations of it on the chart can have no pretenſions 
to accuracy ; but the other parts, I apprehend, are without 
any material errors. 


St. Bartholomew lies between the S. E. end of Tierra del 
Eſpiritu Santo, and the North End of Mallicollo; and the 
diſtance between it and the latter is eight miles. This is 
the paſſage through which M. de Bougainville went ; and 


| the middle of it is in latitude 15˙ 48“. 


The Iſle of Lepers lies between Eſpiritu Santo and Aurora 
Iſland, eight leagues from the former, and three from the 
latter, in latitude 15* 22, and nearly under the ſame meri- 
dian as the S. E. end of Mallicollo. It is of an egg-like 
figure, very high, and eighteen or twenty leagues in circuit. 
Its limits were determined by ſeveral bearings ; but the lines 
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of the ſhore were traced out by gueſs, except the N. E. part, 
where there is anchorage half a mile from the land. 


Aurora, Whitſuntide, Ambrym, Paoom, and its neighbour 
Apee, Threehills, and Sandwich Iſlands, lie all nearly under 
the meridian of 167* 29 or 3o' Eaſt, extending from the lati- 
tude of 14* 51' 30", to 17 53 30”. 


The iſland of Aurora lies N. by W. and S. by E., and is 
eleven leagues long in that direction ; but, I believe, it 
hardly any where exceeds two or two and an half in breadth. 
It hath a good height, its ſurface hilly, and every where 
covered with wood, except where the natives have their 
dwellings and plantations, 


Whitſuntide Ile, which is one league and an half to the 
South of Aurora, is of the ſame length, and lies in the 
direction of North and South, but is ſomething broader than 
Aurora Iſland, It is conſiderably high, and clothed with 


wood, except ſuch parts as ſeemed to be cultivated, which 
were pretty numerous. 


From the South end of Whitſuntide Iſland to the North ſide 
of Ambrym is two leagues and an half. This is about 
feventeen leagues-1n circuit; its ſhores are rather low, but 
the land rifes with an unequal aſcent to a tolerably high 
mountain in the middle of the iſland, from which aſcended 
great columns of ſmoke; but we were not able to determine 
whether this was occaſioned by a volcano or not. That it 
is fertile and well inhabited, ſeems probable from the quan- 
tities of ſmoke which we ſaw riſe out of the woods, in ſuch 
parts of the iſland as came within the compaſs of our fight; 
for it muſt be obſerved, that we did not ſee the whole of it. 


We 
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We ſaw ſtill much leſs of Paoom and its neighbourhood. 
can ſay no more of this iſland than that it towers up to a 
great height in the form of a round hay-ſtack; and the ex- 
tent of it, and of the adjoining iſle (if there are two), cannot 
exceed three or four leagues in any direction; for the diſ- 
tance between Ambrym and Apee is hardly five; and they 


lie in this ſpace, and Eaſt from Port Sandwich, diſtant about 
ſeven or eight leagues. | 


The iſland of Apee is not leſs than twenty leagues in cir- 
cuit; its longeſt direction is about eight leagues N. W. and 
8. E.; it is of conſiderable height; and hath a hilly ſurface 
diverſified with woods and lawns, the Weſt and South parts 
eſpecially ; for the others we did not ſee. 


Shepherd's Iſles are a group of ſmall ones of unequal ſize, 


extending off from the 8. E. point of Apee about five leagues, 
in the direction of S. E. | 


The iſland Threehills lies South four leagues from the 
coaſt of Apee, and S. E. 1 S., diſtant ſeventeen leagues, from 
Port Sandwich: to this, and what hath been already ſaid of 
it, I ſhall only add, that W. by N., five miles from the Welt 


point, is a reef of rocks on which the ſea continually 
breaks. ; 
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Nine leagues, in the direction of South, from Threchills, 


lies Sandwich Iſland. Twohills, the Monument, and Mon- 
tagu Iſlands lie to the Eaſt of this line, and Hinchinbrook to 
the Weſt, as alſo two or three ſmall iſles which lie between 


it and Sandwich Iſland, to which they are connected by 
breakers. | 


Sandwich Iſland is twenty-five leagues in circuit; its 
greateſt extent is ten leagues; and it lies in the direction of 
02 | N. W. 
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N. W. by W. and 8. E. by E. The N. W. coaſt of this iſland 


we only viewed at a diſtance; therefore the chart in this 


Wedneſ. 31. 


part may be faulty fo far as it regards the line of the coaſt, 
but no farther. The diſtance from the South end of Malli- 
collo to the N. W. end of Sandwich Ifland, is twenty-two 
leagues in the direction of 8. S. E. = E. 


In the ſame direction lie Erromango, Tanna, and Anna- 
tom. The firſt is 18 leagues from Sandwich Iſland, and is 
twenty-four or twenty-five leagues in circuit. The middle 
of it lies in the latitude of 18” 54, longitude 1697 19“ E., and 
it is of a good height, as may be gathered from the diſtance 
we were off when we firſt faw it. 


Tanna lies fix leagues. from the South fide of Erromango, 
extending S. E. by S. and N. W. by N., about eight leagues 
long in that direction, and every where about three or four 
leagues broad. 


The iſle of Immer lies in the direction of N. by E. = E., 
four leagues from Port Reſolution in Tanna; and the iſland 
of Erronan or Footoona Eaſt, in the ſame direction, diſtant 
eleven leagues. This, which is the moſt Eaſtern iſland of all 
the Hebrides, did not appear to be above five leagues in cir- 
cuit, but is of a conſiderable height and flat at top. On the 
N. E. fide is a little peak ſeemingly disjointed from the iſle; 
but we thought it was connected by low land: 


Annatom, which is the Southernmoſt iſland, is ſituated in 
the latitude of 20* 30, longitude 170 , and S. 30 Eaſt, eleven 
or twelve leagues from Port Reſolution. It is of a good 
height, with an hilly ſurface; and more I muſt not ſay 


of it. 
Here 
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Here follows the lunar obſervations by Mr. Wales, for 
aſcertaining the longitude of theſe iſlands, reduced by the 
watch to Port Sandwich in Mallicollo, and Port Reſolution 
in Tanna. 


{Mean of 10 ſets of obſerv. before 167* 56' 333 
Was = - 2 Ditto, at 168 2 37 ihe ong. 


Sanowicn, Y © © 20 Ditto, after 167 52 57 
Mean of thoſe means, = 167 57 22 2 


* 


Mean of 20 ſets of obſerv. before 169 37 35 
| - S Ditto, = - at 169 48 48 bn Longs 


Por ; 
Rar - - 20Ditto, — after 169 47 22 Z 


Rze$0LUTION, 3 


| { Mean of theſe means, - - - I69 44 35 


It is neceſſary to obſerve, that each ſet of obſervations con- 
fiſting of between fix and ten obſerved diſtances of the ſun 
and moon, or moon and ſtars, the whole number amounts- 
to ſeveral hundreds; and theſe have been reduced by means 
of the watch to all the iſlands; ſo that the longitude of each 
is as well aſcertained as that of the two ports above men- 
tioned. As a proof of this I ſhall only obſerve, that the lon- 
gitude of the two ports, as pointed out by the watch and by 
the obſervations, did not differ two miles. This alſo ſhews 
what degree of accuracy theſe obſervations are capable of, 
when multiplied to a conſiderable number, made with dif- 


ferent inſtruments, and with the ſun and ſtars, or both ſides 


of the moon. By this laſt method, the errors. which may 


be either in the inſtruments or lunar tables, deſtroy one an- 
other, and likewiſe thoſe which may ariſe: from the obſerver 


himſelf; for ſome men may obſerve cloſer than others. If 
we conſider the number of obſervations that may be obtained 


in the courſe of a month (if. the weather is favourable), we- 
| 1 8 Mall,. 
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ſhall perhaps find this method of finding the longitude of 
places as accurate as moſt others; at leaſt it is the moſt eaſy, 
and attended with the leaſt expence to the obſerver. Every 


ſhip that goes to foreign parts 1s, or may be, ſupplied with a 


ſufficient number of quadrants at a ſmall expence; I mean 
good ones, .proper for making theſe obſervations, For the 
difference of the price between a good and bad one, I appre- 
hend, can never be an object with an officer. The moſt. 
expenſive article, and what is in ſome meaſure neceſſary, in 
order to arrive at the utmoſt accuracy, is a good watch; 
but for common uſe, and where that ſtrict accuracy is 
not required, this may be diſpenſed with. I have ob- 
ſerved before, in this journal, that this method of finding 
the longitude is not ſo difficult but that any man, with pro- 
per application, and a little practice, may ſoon learn to make 
theſe obſervations as well as the aſtronomers themſelves. I 
have ſeldom known any material difference between the ob- 
ſervations made by Mr. Wales, and thoſe made by the 
officers at the ſame time“. 


In obſerving the variation of the magnetic needle, we 
found, as uſual, our compaſſes differ among themſelves, 
ſometimes near 2*; the ſame compaſs too, would ſometimes 
make nearly this difference in the variation on different 
days, and even between the morning and evening of the 
ſame day, when our change of ſituation has been but very 
little. By the mean of the obſervations which I made about 
Erromango, and the S. E. part of theſe iſlands, the variation 
of the compaſs was 10 5' 48” E.; and the mean of thoſe 
made about Tierra del Eſpiritu Santo, gave 10% 5' 30“ Eaſt, 
This is conſiderably more than Mr. Wales found it to be at 


* See Vol. I. p. 40. | 
Tanna, 
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Tanna. I cannot ſay what might occaſion this difference in 


the variation obſerved at ſea and on ſhore, unleſs it be in- 


fluenced by the land; for I muſt give the preference to that 
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found at ſea, as it is agreeable to what we obſerved before 


we made the iſlands, and after we left them. 


C HAF. VIII. 


An Account of the Diſcovery of New Caledonia, and the 
Incidents that happened while the Ship lay in Balade, 


T ſun-riſe on the iſt of September, after having ſtood 

to S. W. all night, no more land was to be ſeen. The 
wind remaining in the S. E. quarter, we continued to ſtand 
to S. W. On the 2d, at five o'clock- P. M., being in the lati- 
titude 18* 22, longitude 165 26, the variation was 10˙ 500 
Eaſt; and at the ſame hour on the zd, it was 10% 5, latitude 
at that time 197 14, longitude 165” Eaſt. The next morn- 
ing, in the latitude of 19* 49, longitude 164 53“, the ampli- 
tude gave 10 21, and the azimuths 107% 7 Eaſt. At eight 
o'clock, as we were ſteering to the South, land was diſ- 
covered bearing S. S. W., and at noon it extended from S. S. 
E. to W. by S., diſtant about ſix leagues. We continued to 
ſteer for it with a light breeze at Eaſt, till five in the evening, 
when we were ſtopped by a calm. At this time we were three 
leagues from the land, which extended from 8. E. by S. to 
W. by N., round by the S. W. Some openings appeared in 
the Weſt, ſo that we could not tell whether it was one con- 
nected land or a group of iſlands. To the S. E. the coaſt 
feemed to terminate in a high promontory, which I named 
Cape 


September, 
Thurſday 1, 


Friday 2. 


Saturday 3. 
Sunday 4. 
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Cape Colnett, after one of my midſhipmen who firſt diſ- 
covered this land. Breakers were ſeen about half-way be- 
tween us and the ſhore; and, behind them, two or three 
canoes under ſail, ſtanding out to ſea, as if their deſign had 
been to come off to us; but a little before ſun-ſet they ſtruck 
their ſails, and we ſaw them no more. After a few hours 


calm, we got a breeze at S. E., and ſpent the night ſtanding 
off and on. 


On the 5th at ſun-rife, the horizon being clear, we could 
ſee the coaſt extend to the 8. E., of Cape Colnett, and round 
by the S. W. to N. W. by W. Some gaps or openings were 
yet to be ſcen to the Weſt; and a reef, or breakers, ſeemed to 
lie all along the coaſt, connected with thoſe we diſcovered 
the preceding night. It was a matter of indifference to me 
whether we plied up the coaſt to the S. E., or bore down to 
N. W. I choſe the latter; and after running two leagues 
down the outſide of the reef (for ſuch it proved) we came 
before an opening that had the appearance of a good chan- 
nel, through which we might go in for the land. I wanted 
to get at it, not only to viſit it, but alſo to have an opportu- 
nity to obſerve an eclipſe of the ſun which was ſoon to hap- 
pen. With this view we brought to, hoiſted out two armed 
boats, and ſent them to ſound the channel; ten or twelve 
large ſailing canoes being then near us. We had ob- 
ſerved them coming off from the ſhore, all the morn- 
ing, from different parts; and ſome were lying on the 


reef, fiſhing as we ſuppoſed. As ſoon as they all got toge- 


ther, they came down to us in a body, and were pretty near 
when we were hoiſting out our boats, which probably gave 
them ſome alarm; for, without ſtopping, they hauled in 
for the reef, and our boats followed them. We now. ſaw 


that 
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that what we had taken for openings in the coaſt was low 
land, and that it was all connected, .except the Weſtern ex- 
tremity, which was an iſland known by the name of Balabea, 
as we afterwards learnt. 
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The boats having made a fignal for a channel, and one 


of them being placed on the point of the reef on the weather 
ſide of it, we ſtood in with the ſhip, and took up the other 
boat in our way, when the officer informed me, that where 
we were to paſs, was ſixteen and fourteen fathoms water, 
a fine ſandy bottom, and that having put along-ſide two 
canoes, he found the people very obliging and civil. They 
gave him ſome fiſh ; and, in return, he preſented them with 
medals, &c. In one was a ſtout robuſt young man, whom 
they underſtood to be'a Chief. After getting within the reef, 
we hauled up S. + E., for a ſmall low ſandy iſle that we ob- 
ſerved lying under the ſhore, being followed by all the 
canoes. Our ſounding, in ſtanding in, was from fifteen to 
twelve fathoms (a pretty even fine ſandy bottom), for about 
two miles; then we had ſix, five, and four fathoms. This 
was on the tail of a ſhoal which lies a lictle without the 
ſmall iſle to the N.E. Being over it, we found ſeven and 
eight fathoms water, which ſhallowed gradually, as we ap- 
proached the ſhore, to three fathoms, when we tacked, ſtood 
off a little, and then anchored in five fathoms, the bottom 
a fine ſand mixed with mud. The little ſandy iſle bore E. by 
S., three quarters of a mile diſtant; and we were one mile 
from the ſhore of the main, which extended from S. E. by 
E., round by the South, to W. N. W. The iſland of Balabea 
bore N. W. by N., and the channel, through which we came, 
North, four miles diſtant. In this fituation we were ex- 
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tremely well ſheltered from the reigning winds, by the ſandy 
iſle and its ſhoals, and by the ſhoal without them. 


We had hardly got to an anchor, before we were ſurround- 
ed by a great number of the natives, in ſixteen or eighteen 
canoes, the moſt of whom were without any ſort of wea- 
pons. At firſt they were ſhy of coming near the ſhip; but 
in a ſhort, time we prevailed on the people in one boat to 
get cloſe enough to receive ſome preſents. Theſe we lowered 
down to them by a rope, to which, in return, they tied two 
fiſh that ſtunk intolerably, as did-thoſe they gave us in the 
morning. Theſe mutual exchanges bringing on a kind of 
confidence, two ventured on board the ſhip; and preſently 
after, ſhe was filled with them, and we had the company of 


' ſeveral at dinner in the cabin. Our peaſe-ſoup, ſalt beef, 


and pork, they had no curioſity to taſte ; but they eat of 
ſome yams, which we happened to have yet left, calling 
them Oobee, This name is not unlike Oœſee, as they are 
called at moſt of the iſlands, except Mallicollo; nevertheleſs, 
we found theſe people ſpoke a language new to us. Like all 
the nations we had lately ſeen, the men were almoſt naked ; 
having hardly any other covering but ſuch a wrapper as is 
uſed at Mallicollo “*. They were curious in examining every 
part of the ſhip, which they viewed with uncommon atten- 


tion. They had not the leaſt knowledge of goats, hogs, dogs, 


or cats, and had not even a name for one of them. They 
ſeemed fond of large ſpike-nails, and pieces of red cloth, or 
indeed of any other colour ; but red was their favourite. 


After dinner, I went on ſhore with two armed boats, hav- 
ing with us one of the natives who had attached himſelf 


See the Note at Page 34 of this Volume. 
to 
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of people, who had got together with no other intent than —2 


to ſee us; for many of them had not a ſtick in their hands; 
conſequently we were received with great courteſy, and with 
the ſurpriſe natural for people to expreſs, at ſeeing men and 
things ſo new to them as we muſt be. I made preſents to 
all thoſe my friend pointed out, who were either old men, 
or ſuch as ſeemed to be of ſome note; but he took not the 
leaſt notice of ſome women who ſtood behind the crowd, 
holding my hand when I was going to give them ſome beads 
and medals. Here we found the ſame Chief, who had been 
ſeen in one of the canoes in the morning. His name, we now 
learnt, was Teabooma ; and we had not been on ſhore above 
ten minutes, before he called for filence. Being inſtantly 
obeyed by every individual preſent, he made a ſhort ſpeech ; 
and ſoon after another Chief having called for filence, made 
a ſpeech alſo. It was pleaſing to ſee with what attention 
they were heard. Their ſpeeches were compoſed of ſhort 
ſentences; to each of which two or three old men anſwered, 
by nodding their heads, and giving a kind of grunt, ſignifi- 
cant, as I thought, of approbation. It was impoſſible for us 
to know the purport of theſe ſpeeches; but we had reaſon 
to think they were favourable to us, on whoſe account they 
doubtleſs were made. I kept my eyes fixed on the people 
all the time, and ſaw nothing to induce me to think other- 
wiſe. While we were with them, having inquired, by figns, 
for freſh water, ſome pointed to the Eaft, and others to the 
Weſt. My friend undertook to conduct us to it, and em- 
barked with us for that purpoſe. We rowed about two 
miles up the coaſt to the Eaſt, where the ſhore was moſtly 
covered with mangrove-trees ; and entering amongſt them, 
by a narrow creek or river, which brought us to a little 

| 24 ſtraggling 
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ſtraggling village, above all the mangroves, there we landed, 
and were ſhewn freſh water. The ground near this village 
was finely cultivated, being laid out in plantations of ſugar- 
canes, plantains, yams, and other roots; and watered by 
little rills, conducted by art from the main fiream, whoſe 
fource was in the hills. Here were ſome cocoa-nut trees, 
which did not ſeem burdened with fruit. We heard the 
crowing of cocks, but ſaw none. Some roots were bak- 
ing on a fire, in an earthen jar, which would have held 
fix or eight gallons; nor did we doubt its being their own 
manufacture. As we proceeded! up. the creek, Mr. Forſter 
having ſhot a duck flying over our heads, which was the 
firſt uſe theſe people ſaw made of our fire-arms, my friend 
begged to have it; and when he landed, told his country- 


men in what manner it was killed. The day being far ſpent, 


and the tide not permitting us to ſtay longer in the creek, 
we took leave of the people, and got on board a little after 
fun-ſet. From this little excurſion, I found that we were to 
expect nothing from theſe people but the privilege of viſiting 
their country undiſturbed. For it was eaſy to ſee they had 
little elſe than good-nature to beſtow. In this they exceeded 
all the nations we had yet met with; and, although it did 
not ſatisfy the demands of nature, it at once pleaſed and left 
our minds at eaſe. 


Next morning we were viſited by ſome hundreds of the 
natives ; ſome coming in canoes,. and others ſwimming off; 
ſo that before ten o' clock, our decks, and all other parts of the 
ſhip, were quite full with them. My friend, who was of 
the number, brought me a few roots,, but all the others 
came empty in reſpect to eatables. Some few had with 


them their arms, ſuch as clubs and darts, which they ex- 


changed for nails, pieces of cloth, &c. After breakfaft, I 
ſent 
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ſent Lieutenant Pickerſgill with two armed boats to look for 
freſh water; for what we found the day before was by no 
means convenient for us to get on board. At the ſame time, 
Mr. Wales, accompanied by Lieutenant Clerke, went to the 
little iſle to make preparations for obſerving the eclipſe of 
the ſun, which was to be in the afternoon. Mr. Pickerſgill 
ſoon returning, informed me, that he had found a ſtream of 
freſh water, pretty convenient to come at. I therefore or- 
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dered the launch to be hoiſted out to complete our water, 


and then went to the iſle to aſſiſt in the obſervation. 


About one P. M. the eclipſe came on. Clouds interpoſed, 


and we loſt the firſt contact, but were more fortunate in the 
end, which was obſerved as follows: 


By Mr. Wales with Dollond's 3 foot achromatic 1,> 
refractor, at - — a - 3> 28' 495 |'Y 
By Mr. Clerke with Bird's 2 foot reflector, at- 3 28 521 p 5 
And by me with an 18 inch reflector made by | 2 
n 2 8 us - 3 28 534 JÞ 


Latitude of the iſle or place of obſervation 20* 17' 39“ South. 


Longitude per diſtance of the ſun and moon, and moon and: 


ſtars, 48 ſets, 164 41' 21“ Eaſt. 
Ditto per watch 163 33 0 


Mr. Wales meaſured the quantity eclipſed by a Hadley's 
quadrant, a method never before thought of. I am of opi- 
nion it anſwers the purpoſe of a micrometer to a great de- 
gree of certainty, and is a great addition to the uſe of this 
moſt valuable inſtrument. After all was over, we returned 
on board, where I found Teabooma the Chief, who ſoon after 
flipped out of the ſhip without my knowledge, and by that 
means. loſt the preſent I had made up for him. 


In 
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In the evening, I went aſhore to the watering-place, which 


Vas at the head of a little creek, at a fine ſtream that came 


Tueſday 6. 


Wedneſ. 7. 


from the hills. It was neceſſary to have a ſmall boat in the 
creek to convey the caſks from and to the beach over which 
they were rolled, and then put into the launch; as only a 
ſmall boat could enter the creek, and that only at high- 
water. Excellent wood for fuel was here far more conve- 
nient than water, but this was an article we did not want. 
About ſeven o'clock this evening, died Simon Monk, our 
butcher, a man much eſteemed in the ſhip; his death being 
occaſioned by a fall down the fore-hatch-way the preceding 
night. | 


Early in the morning of the 7th, the watering-party, and a 
guard, under the command of an officer, were ſent aſhore ; 
and ſoon after a party of us went to take a view of the 
country. As ſoon as we landed, we made known our defign 
to the natives, and two of them undertaking to be our 
guides, conducted us up the hills by a tolerably good path. 
In our route we met ſeveral people, moſt of whom turned 
back with us; ſo that at laſt our train was numerous. 
Some we met who wanted us to return; but we paid no re- 
gard to their ſigns, nor did they ſeem uneaſy when we pro- 
ceeded. At length we reached the ſummit of one of the 
hills, from which we ſaw the ſea in two places, between 


| ſome advanced hills, on the oppoſite or S. W. ſide of the land. 


This was an uſeful diſcovery, as it enabled us to judge of the 
breadth of the land, which, in this part, did not exceed 
ten leagues. 


Between thoſe advanced hills, and the ridge we were up- 
on, was a large valley, through which ran a ſerpentine 
river. On the banks of this were ſeveral plantations, and 

ſome 
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ſome villages, whoſe inhabitants we had met on the road, 
and found more on the top of the hill gazing at the ſhip, as 
might be ſuppoſed. The plain, or flat land, which lies along 
the ſhore we were upon, appeared from the hills to great 
advantage; the winding ſtreams which ran through it, the 
plantations, the little ſtraggling villages, the variety in the 
woods, and the ſhoals on the coaſt, ſo variegating the ſcene, 
that the whole might afford a picture for romance. Indeed, 
if it were not for thoſe fertile ſpots on the plains, and ſome 
few on the ſides of the mountains, the whole country might 
be called a dreary waſte. The mountains, and other high 
places, are, for the moſt part, incapable of cultivation, con- 
fiſting chiefly of rocks, many of which are full of mun- 
dicks. The little ſoil that is upon them is ſcorched and 


burnt up with the ſun; it is, nevertheleſs, coated with 


coarſe graſs and other plants, and here and there trees and 
ſhrubs. The country, in general, bore great reſemblance to 
ſome parts of New Holland under the {ame parallel of lati- 
tude, ſeveral of its natural productions ſeeming to be the ſame, 
and the woods being without underwood, as in that country. 
The reefs on the coaſt and ſeveral other ſimilarities, were ob- 
vious to every one who had ſeen both countries. We ob- 
ſerved all the N. E. coaſt to be covered with ſhoals and 
breakers, extending to the Northward, beyond the iſle of 
Balabea, till they were loſt in the horizon. Having made 
theſe obſervations, and our guides not chuſing to go far- 
ther, we deſcended the mountains by a road diſſerent from 
that by which we aſcended. This brought us down 
through ſome of their plantations in the plains, which I 
obſerved were laid out with great judgment, and cultivated 
with much labour. Some of them were lying in fallow; 
ſome ſeemingly lately laid down; and others of longer date, 
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preces of which they were again beginning to dig up. The 
firſt thing I obſerved they did, was to ſet fire to the graſs, &c. 
which had over-run the ſurface. Recruiting the land by 


letting it lie ſome years untouched, is obſerved by all the 


nations in this ſea; but they ſeem to have no notion of ma- 
nuring it, at leaſt I have no where ſeen it done. Our ex- 
curſion was finiſhed by noon, when we returned on board to 
dinner; and one of our guides having left us, we brought 
the other with us, whoſe fidelity was rewarded at a ſmall 


expence. 


In the afternoon, I made a little excurſion along ſhore, to 
the Weſtward, in company with Mr. Wales. Beſides making 
obſervations on ſuch things as we met, we got the names 
of ſeveral places, which I then thought were iſlands; but, 
upon farther inquiry, I found they were diſtricts upon this 
ſame land. This afternoon a fiſh being ſtruck by one of the 
natives near the watering-place, my clerk purchaſed it, and 


ſent it to me after my return on board. It was of a new 


ſpecies, ſomething like a ſun-fiſh, with a large, long, ugly 
head. Having no ſuſpicion of its being of a poiſonous na- 
ture, we ordered it to be dreſſed for ſupper; but, very 
luckily, the operation of drawing and deſcribing took up ſo 
much time, that it was too late, ſo that only the liver and 
row were dreſſed, of which the two Mr, Forſters and myſelf 


did but taſte. About three o'clock in the morning, we 


found ourſelves ſeized with an extraordinary weakneſs and 
numbneſs all over our limbs. I had almoſt loſt the ſenſe of 
fecling; nor could 1 diſtinguiſh between light and heavy 
bodies, of ſuch as 1 had ſtrength to move; a quart pot, full 
of water, and a feather, being the ſame in my hand. We 
cach of us took an emetic, and after that a ſweat, which gave 

I us 
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us much relief. In the morning, one of the pigs, which 1774 
had eaten the entrails, was found dead; When the na- 3 
tives came on board and ſaw the fiſh hang up, they immedi- ef 7. 
ately gave us to underſtand it was not wholeſome food, and 
expreſſed the utmoſt abhorrence of it; though no one was 
obſerved to do this when the fiſh was to be ſold, or even after 1 


it was purchaſed. 


On the 8th, the guard and a EI of men were on ſhore Thurſday 8. 
as uſual. In the afternoon I received a meſſage from the f = 
officer, acquainting me that Teabooma the Chief was come il 
with a preſent conſiſting of a few yams and ſugar-canes. In 
return, I ſent him, amongf other articles, a dog and a bitch, i 
both young, but nearly full grown. The dog was red and | 1 
white, but the bitch was all red, or the colour of an Engliſh L 
fox. I mention this, becauſe they may prove the Adam and 
Eve of their ſpecies in that country, When the officer re- 
turned on board in the evening, he informed me that the 
Chief came, attended by a about rwenty men, ſo that it looked 
like a viſit of ceremony. It was ſome time before he would 

believe the dog and bitch were intended for him; but as 
ſoon as he was convinced, he ſeemed loſt in an exceſs of joy, 
and ſent them away immediately. | | 1 
Next morning early, I diſpatched Lieutenant Pickerſgill and Friday 9. 4 
Mr. Gilbert with the launch and cutter to explore the coaſt to 
the Weſt; judging this would be better effected in the boats 
than in the ſhip, as the reefs would force the latter ſeveral 
leagues from land. After breakfaſt, a party of men was ſerit 
aſhore to make brooms; but myſelf and the two Mr. Forſters 
were confined on board, though much better, a good ſwear 
having had an happy effect. In the afternoon, a man was 
ſeen, both aſhore and along-ſide the ſhip, ſaid to be as white 
as an European. From the account I had of him (for I did 
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not ſee him), his whiteneſs did not proceed from hereditary 
deſcent, but from chance or ſome diſeaſe; and ſuch have 
been ſeen at Otaheite and the Society Iſles *. A freſh Eaſterly 
wind, and the ſhip lying a mile from the ſhore, did not 
hinder thoſe good-natured people from ſwimming off to us 
in ſhoals of twenty or thirty, and returning the ſame way. 


On the 1oth, a party was on ſhore as uſual; and Mr. 
Forſter ſo. well recovered: as to go out botanizing. 


In the evening of the 11th, the boats returned; when I was 
informed of the following circumſtances. From an eleva- 
tion, which: they reached the morning they ſet out, they had 
a view of the coaſt. Mr. Gilbert was of opinion;. that they 
faw the termination of it to the Weſt, but Mr. Pickerſgill 
thought not; though both agreed that there was no paſſage 
for the ſhip that way. From this place, accompanied by two 
of the natives, they went to Balabea, which they did not 
reach till after ſun-ſet, and left again next morning before 
ſun-riſe; conſequently this was a fruitleſs expedition, and 
the two following days were ſpent in getting up to the 
ſhip: As they went down to the iſle, they ſaw abundance of 


turtle; but the violence of the wind and ſea made it impoſ- 


fible to ſtrike any. The cutter was near being loſt, by ſud- 
denly filling with water, which obliged them to throw 
ſeveral things overboard, before they could free her, and ſtop 
the leak ſhe had ſprung, From a fiſhing canoe, which they 
met coming in from the reefs, they got as much fiſh as they 
could eat; and they were received by. Teabi, the Chief of the 
iſle of Balabea, and the people, who came in numbers to 
ſee them, with great courteſy. In order not to be too much 


Wafer met with Indians in the Iſthmus of Darien of the colour of a white horſe, See his 
Deſcription of the thmus, p. 134. See alſo Mr. de Paw's Philoſophical Inquiries concerning 
Americans, where ſeveral other inſtances of this remarkable whiteneſs are mentioned, and the 
cauſes of it attempted to be explained, | 

| crowded, 
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the others to underſtand they were not to come within it. * 
This reſtriction they obſerved; and one of them, ſoon after, * 
turned it to his own' advantage. For happening to have | [ 
a few cocoa-nuts, which one of our people wanted to buy, [2 
and he was unwilling to part with, he walked off, and was Fl 
followed by the man who wanted them. On ſeeing this he | | 

ſat down on the ſand, made a circle round him, as he had 
ſeen our people do, and ſignified that the other was not to | 1 
come within it; which was accordingly obſerved. As this „ 
ſtory was well atteſted, I thought it not unworthy of a place | 


in this journal. 


Early in the morning of the 12th, l ordered the carpenter Monday 12. 
to work, to repair the cutter, and the water to be replaced, 
which we had expended the three preceding days. As 
Teabooma the Chief had not been ſeen ſince he got the 
dogs, and I wanted to lay a foundation for ftocking the 
country with hogs alſo, I took a young boar and ſow with 
me in the boat, and went up to the mangrove creek to look 
for my friend, in order to give them to him. But when we 
arrived there, we were told that he lived at ſome diſtance, 
and that they would ſend for him. Whether they did or no 
I cannot ſay ; but he not coming, I refolved to give them to 
the firſt man of note I met with. The guide we had to the 
hills happening to be there, I made him underſtand, that I 
intended to leave the two pigs on ſhore, and ordered them 
out of the boat for that purpoſe. I offered them to a grave 
old man, thinking he was a proper perſon to entruſt them 
with ; but he ſhook his head, and he, and all preſent, made 
ſigns to take them into the boat again. When they ſaw 1 
did not comply, they ſeemed to conſult with one another 


what was to be done; and then our guide told me to carry 
Q 82 them 


chem to the Aller (Ohief). Accordingly I ordered them 
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houſe, wherein were ſeated, in a circle, eight or ten middle- 


aged perſons. To them I and my pigs being introduced, 


with great courteſy they deſired me to fit down; and then I 
began to expatiate on the merits of the two pigs, explaining to 
them how many young ones the female would have at one 
time, and how ſoon theſe would multiply to ſome hundreds. 
My only motive was to enhance their value, that they might 


take the more care of them and I had reaſon to think I 


in ſome meaſure ſucceeded. In the mean time, two men 
having left the company, ſoon returned with fix yams; which 
were preſented to me; and then 1 took leave and went on 
board. | 


I have already obſerved, that here was a little village; I 
now found it much larger than I expected; and, about it, a 
good deal of cultivated land, regularly laid out, planted and 
planting, with taro or eddy root, yams, ſugar-canes, and 
plantains. The taro plantations were prettily watered: by 
little rills, continually ſupplied from the main channel at 
the foot of the mountains, from whence theſe ſtreams. 
were conducted in artful meanders. They have two me- 
thods of planting theſe roots, ſome are in ſquare or oblong. 
patches, which lie perfectly horizontal, and fink below 
the common level of the adjacent land ; ſo that they can let 
in on them as much water as they think neceſſary. I have 
generally ſeen them covered two. or three inches deep; but 
I do not know that this is always neceſſary. Others are 
planted in ridges about three or four feet broad, and two, 
or two and an half high. On the middle or top of the ridge, 
is a Narrow gutter, in and along which. is conveyed, as above 

deſcribed, - 


* 
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ridge, on each fide of it; and theſe plantations are ſo judi- ww 
ciouſly laid out, that the ſame ſtream waters ſeveral ridges. 124 
Theſe ridges are ſometimes the diviſions to the horizontal 
plantations ; and when this method is uſed, which is for. 
the moſt part obſerved where a pathway, or ſomething of that 
ſort is requiſite, not an inch of ground is loſt. Perhaps there 
may be ſome difference in the roots, which may make theſe 
two methods of raiſing them neceſſary. - Some are. better 
taſted than others, and they are not all of a colour; but be 
this as it may, they are very wholeſome food, and the tops 
make good greens, and are eaten as ſuch by the natives. e | 


On theſe plantations men, women, and children were em- 2 1.4 
ployed. K's wo | j 


In the afternoon, I went on ſhore, and, on a large tree, 
which ftood cloſe to the ſhore, near the watering-place, had 
an inſcription cut, ſetting forth the ſhip's name, date, &c. as 
a teſtimony of our being the firſt diſcoverers of rhis country, 
as I had done at all others, at which we had touched, where 
this ceremony was neceſſary. This being done, we took leave 
of our friends, and returned on board; when J ordered all | 3 
the boats to be hoiſted in, in order to be ready to put to ſea: | 4 
in the morning. | 


deſcribed, a little rill that waters the roots, planted- in the LL. 
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eee e f CHAP. x. 


A Deſeription of the Country * its 17 ne 3 their 
Manners, Cuſtoms, and Arts. 


SHALL conclude our tranſitions at this place, with 
ſome account of the country and its inhabitants. They 
are a ſtrong, robuſt, active, well-made people, courteous and 


friendly, and not in the leaſt addicted to pilfering, which is 
more than can be ſaid of any other nation in this ſea. ''They 


are nearly of the ſame colour as the natives of Tanna, but 
have better features, more agreeable countenances, and are 
a much ſtouter race; a few being {een who meaſured fix 
feet four inches. I obſerved ſome who had thick lips, flat 
noſes, and full cheeks, and, in ſome degree, the features 
and look of a negro. Two things contributed to the 
forming of ſuch an idea; firſt, their rough mop heads ; and 
ſecondly, their beſmearing their faces with black pigment. 
Their hair and beards are, in general, black. The former 
is very much frizzled ; ſo that, at firſt fight, it appears like 
that of a negro. It is, nevertheleſs, very different ; though 
both coarſer and ſtronger than ours.—Some, who wear it 
long, tie it up on the crown of the head ; others ſuffer only 

a large lock to grow on each fide, which they tie up in clubs; 
many others, as well as all the women, wear it cropped ſhort. 


Theſe rough heads, moſt probably, want frequent ſcratching; 


for which purpoſe they have a moſt excellent inſtrument. 
This is a kind of comb made of ſticks of hard wood, from 


ſeven to nine or ten inches long, and about the thickneſs of 


knit- 
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Knitting needles. A number of theſe, ſeldom exceeding 


twenty, but generally fewer, are faſtened together at- one — 


end, parallel to, and near 1-10th of an inch from each other. 
The other ends, which are a little pointed. will ſpread out or 
open like the ſticks of a fan, by which means they can beat 
up the quarters of an hundred lice at a time. Theſe combs 
or ſcratchers, for I believe they ſerve both purpoſes, they al- 
ways wear in their hair, on one ſide their head. The people 
of Tanna have an inſtrument of this kind, for the ſame uſe; 


but theirs is forked, I think, never exceeding three or four 
prongs; and ſometimes only x fmall pointed ſtick. Their 


beards, which are of the ſame criſp nature as their hair, are, 
for the moſt part, worn ſhort. Swelled and ulcerated legs 
and feet are common among the men; as alſo a ſwelling of 
the ſcrotum. IT know not whether this is occaſioned by diſ- 
eaſe, or by the mode of applying the wrapper before-men- 
 nioned, and which they uſe as at Tanna and Mallicollo. This is 


their only covering; and is made generally of the bark of a 


tree, but ſometimes of leaves. The ſmall pieces of cloth, 
paper, &c. which they got from us, were commonly applied 


to this uſe. We ſaw coarſe garments amongſt them, made 
of a ſort of matting, but they ſeemed never to wear them, 


except when out in their canoes and unemployed. Some 

Had a kind of concave, cylindrical, ſtiff black cap, which 

appeared to be a great ornament among them, and, we 

thought, was only worn by men of note, or warriors. A 

large ſheet of ſtrong paper, when they got one from us, was 
generally applied to this ue. 


The women's duese is a "AAR petticoat; made of he 
filaments of the plantain tree, laid over a cord, to which 
they are faſtened, and tied round the waiſt. The petticoat: 
. 1 


19 


WM 
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whe, is mode at lea Hr ur eight inches thick, but not one inch 
22 longer than neceſſary for the uſe deſigned. The outer 


filaments are dyed black; and, as an additional ornament, 


the moſt of them have a few pearl oyſter-ſhells fixed on the 
right ſide. The general ornaments of both fettes, are ear- 


Tings of tortoiſe-ſhell, necklaces or amulets, made both of 
ſhells and ſtones, and bracelers, made of large ſhells, which 


they wear above the elbow. They have punctures, or marks 


on the ſkin, on ſeveral parts of the body; but none, I think, 


are black; as at the Eaſtern iflands. ' I know not if they have 
any other deſign than ornament; and the people of Tama | 
are marked much in the ſame maunur. 738 

" own Ito age of the origin of this nation, [ mould take 
them to be a race between the people of Tanna and of the 


Friendly Ifles; or between thoſe of Tanna and the New 
Zealanders; or all three; their language, in ſome reſpects, 


being a mixture of them all. In their diſpoſition they are 


like the natives of the Friendly Ifles ; but in affability and 
honeſty they excel them. 


| Notwithſtanding their pacific inclination, they muſt ſome- 
times have wars, as they are well provided with offenſive 


weapons; ſuch as clubs, ſpears, darts, and ſlings for throw- 


ing ſtones. The clubs are about two feet and an half long, 
and variouſly. formed ; ſome like a ſcythe, | others like, a 
pick-axe ; ſome have an head like an hawk, and others have 
round heads ; but all are-neatly made. Many of their darts 
and ſpears are no leſs neat, and ornamented with carvings, 
The 1lings are as ſimple as poſſible; but they take ſome 
pains to form the ſtones that they uſe; into a proper 
* which is ſomething like an eggs ſuppoſing both 
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ends to be like the ſmall one. They uſe a becket, in the 


. , On P — 
ſame manner as at Tanna, in throwing the dart, which, I be. r 


lieve is much uſed in ftriking fiſh, &c. In this they ſeem 
very dexterous; nor, indeed, do I know that they have any 
other method of catching large fiſh; for I neither ſaw hooks 
nor lines among them. oh 


It is needleſs to mention their working tools, as they are 
made of the ſame materials, and nearly in the ſame manner, 


as at the other iſlands. Their axes, indeed, are a little dif- 
ferent; ſome, at leaſt; Which may be owing to fancy as 


much as cuſtom. 


Their houſes, or at leaſt moſt of them, are circular; ſome- 
. thing like a bee-hive, and full as cloſe and warm. The en- 
trance is by a ſmall door, or long ſquare hole, juſt big enough 
to admit a man bent double. The fide-walls are about 
four feet and an half high; but the roof is lofty, and peaked 
to a point at the top; above which is a poſt, or ſtick of wood, 
which is generally ornamented either with carving or ſhells, 
or both. The framing is of ſmall ſpars, reeds, &c. and both 
| ſides and roof are thick and cloſe covered with thatch, made 
of coarſe long graſs. In the inſide of the houſe are ſet up 
poſts, to which croſs ſpars are faſtened, and platforms made, 
for the conveniency of laying any thing on. Some houſes 


have two floors, one above the other. The floor is laid with 


dry graſs, and here and there mats are ſpread, for the prin- 


cipal people to ſleep or fit on, In moſt of them we found two 


fire- places, and commonly a fire burning; and, as there was 
no vent for the ſmoke but by the door, the whole houſe was 
both ſmoky and hot, inſomuch that we, who were not uſed 
to ſuch an atmoſphere, could hardly endure it a moment. 

\ 2% | R | This 
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This may be the reaſon why we found theſe people ſo chilly 
when in the open air, and without exerciſe. We frequently 
ſaw chem make little fires any where, and huſtle round 
them, with no other view than to warm themſelves. Smoke 
within doors may be a neceſſary evil, as it prevents the Muſ- 


quitoes from coming in, which are pretty numerous here. 


In ſome reſpects their habitations are neat ; for, beſides the 
ornaments at top, I ſaw ſome with carved door-poſts. Upon 
the whole, their houſes are better calculated for a cold than 
a hot climate; and as there are no partitions in them, they 
can have little privacy. 


They have no great variety of houſehold utenſils; the 
earthen jars before mentioned being the only article worth 
notice. Each family has, at leaſt, one of them, in which they 
bake their roots, and perhaps their fiſh, &c. The fire, by 
which they cook their victuals, is on the outſide of each 
houſe, in the open air. There are three or five pointed ſtones 
fixed in the ground; their pointed ends being about fix 
inches above the ſurface, in this form. 

Thoſe of three ſtones, are only for one jar, OY 
thoſe of five ſtones, for two. The jars do — 
not ſtand on their bottoms, but lie inclined * {dans 
on their ſides. The uſe of theſe ſtones is, obviouſly, to keep 


the jars from reſting on the fire, in order that it may burn 
the better. 


They ſubſiſt chiefly on roots and fiſh, and the bark of a 
tree, which I am told grows alſo in the Weſt Indies. This 
they roaſt, and are almoſt continually chewing. It has a 
ſweetiſh, inſipid taſte ; and was liked by ſome of our people. 
Water is their only liquor; at leaſt, I never ſaw any other 


made uſe of. | 
3 Plan- 
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Plantains and ſugar-canes are by no means in plenty. 


Bread-fruit is very ſcarce, and the cocoa-nut trees are ſmall ways 


and but thinly planted ; and neither one nor the other ſeems 
to yield much fruit. 


To judge merely by the numbers of the natives we ſaw 
every day, one might think the iſland very populous; but I 
believe, that, at this time, the inhabitants were collected from 
all parts on our account. Mr. Pickerſgill obſerved, that down 
the coaſt, to the Weſt, there were but few people; and we knew 
they came daily from the other ſide of the land, over the 
mountains, to viſit us. But although the inhabitants, upon the 
whole, may not be numerous, the iſland is not thinly peopled 
on the ſea-coaſt, and in the plains and valleys that are capable 
of cultivation. It ſeems to be a country unable to ſupport 
many inhabitants. Nature has been leſs bountiful to it, than 
to any other tropical iſland we know in this ſea. The greateſt 
part of its ſurface, or at leaſt what we ſaw of it, conſiſts of 
barren rocky mountains; and the graſs, &c. growing on 
them, is uſeleſs to people who have no cattle. 


The fterility of the country will apologize for the natives 
not contributing to the wants of the navigator. The ſea may, 
perhaps, in ſome meaſure, compenſate for the deficiency of 
the land; for a coaſt ſurrounded by reefs and ſhoals, as this 
is, cannot fail of being ſtored with fiſh. | 


I have before obſerved, that the country bears great reſem- 
blance to New South Wales, or New Holland, and that ſome 
of its natural productions are the ſame. In particular, we 
found here, the tree which is covered with a ſoft white ragged 
bark, eaſily peeled off, and is, as I have been told, the ſame 
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that, in the Eaſt Indies, is uſed for caulking of ſhips. The 
wood 1s very hard, the leaves are long and narrow, of a pale 
dead green, and a fine aromatic; ſo that it may properly be 
ſaid to belong to that continent. Nevertheleſs, here are ſe- 
veral plants, &c. common to the Eaſtern and Northern iſlands, 
and even a ſpecies of the paſſion-flower, which, I am told, has 
never before been known to grow wild any where but in 
America. Our botanifts did not complain for want of em- 
ployment at this place; every day bringing ſomething new 
in botany or other branches of natural hiſtory. Land birds, 
indeed, are not numerous, but ſeveral are new. One of theſe 
is a kind of crow; at leaſt ſo we called it, though it 1s not 
half ſo big, and its feathers are tinged with blue. They alſo 


have ſome very beautiful turtle-doves, and other ſmall birds, 
ſuch as I never ſaw before. 


All our endeavours to get the name of the whole iſland, 
proved ineffectual. Probably, it is too large for them to 
know by one name. Whenever we made this inquiry, they 
always gave us the name of ſome diſtrict or place, which we 
pointed to; and, as before obſerved, I got the names of ſe- 
veral, with the name of the king or Chief of each. Hence I 
conclude, that the country is divided into ſeveral diſtricts, 
each governed by a Chief; but we know nothing of the ex- 
tent of his power. Balade was the name of the diſtrict we 
were at, and Tea Booma the Chief. He lived on the other 
ide of the ridge of hills; ſo that we had hut little of his 
company, and therefore could not fee much of his power. 
Tea ſeems a title prefixed to the names of all, or moſt, of their 


Chiefs or great men. My friend honoured me by calling me 
Tea Cook. 


They 
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They depoſit their dead in the ground. I ſaw none of their 
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burying- places; but ſeveral of the gentlemen did. In one,. 


they were informed, lay the remains of a Chief, who was ſlain 
in battle ; and his grave, which bore ſome refemblance to a 
large mole-hill, was decorated with ſpears, darts, paddles, &c, 
all ſtuck upright in the ground round about it. 


The canoes, which theſe people uſe, are ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the Friendly Ifles ; but the moſt heavy, clumſy veſ- 
ſels I ever ſaw. They are what I call double canoes, made 
out of two large trees, hollowed out, having a raiſed gunnel, 
about two inches high, and cloſed at each end with a 
kind of bulk head of the ſame height; ſo that the whole 


is like a long ſquare trough, about three feet ſhorter than the 
body of the canoe ; that is, a foot and an half at each end. 


Two canoes, thus fitred, are ſecured to each other, about three 


feet aſunder, by means of croſs ſpars, which project about a 
foot over each fide, Over theſe ſpars is laid a deck, or very 
heavy platform, made of plank and ſmall round ſpars, on 


which they have a fire hearth, and generally a fire burning ; 
and they carry a pot or jar to dreſs their victuals in. The 
ſpace between the two canoes is laid with plank, and the 


reſt with ſpars. On one fide of the deck, and cloſe to the 


edge, is fixed a row of knees, pretty near to each other, the 


uſe of which is to keep the maſts, yards, &c. from rolling 
over- board. They are navigated by one or two latteen 


ſails, extended to a ſmall latteen yard, the end of which 
fixes in a notch or hole in the deck. The foot of the ſail is 


extended to a ſmall boom. The ſail is compoſed of pieces of 


matting, the ropes are made of the coarſe filaments of the 


plantain tree, twiſted into cords of the thickneſs of a finger ; 


and three or four more ſuch cords, marled together, ſerve 
| | them 
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them for ſhrouds, &c. I thought they ſailed very well; 
but they are not at all calculated for rowing or pad- 
dling. Their method of proceeding, when they cannot fail, 
is by ſculling ; and for this purpoſe there are holes in the 
boarded deck, or platform. Through theſe they put the 
ſculls, which are of ſuch a length, that, when the blade is 
in the water, the loom or handle is four or five feet above 
the deck. The man who works it ſtands behind, and wich 
both his hands ſculls the veſſel forward. This method of 
proceeding is very flow ; and for this reaſon, the canoes are 
but ill calculated for fiſhing, eſpecially for ſtriking of tur- 
tle, which, I think, can hardly ever be done in them. Their 
fiſhing implements, ſuch as I have ſeen, are turtle nets, 
made, I believe, of the filaments of the plantain tree twiſted; 
and ſmall hand nets, with very minute meſhes made of fine 
twine and fiſh gigs. Their general method of fiſhing, I gueſs, 
is to lie on the reefs in ſhoal water, and to ſtrike the fiſh that 
may come in their way. They may, however, have other 
methods, which we had no opportunity to ſee, as no boat 
went out while we were here; all their time and attention 
being taken up with us. Their canoes are about thirty feet 
long, and the deck or platform about twenty-four in length 
and ten in breadth. We had not, at this time, ſeen any tim- 
ber in the country ſo large as that of which their canoes were 
made. It was obſerved, that the holes, made in the ſeveral 
parts, in order to ſew them together, were burnt through ; 
but with what inſtrument we never learnt. Moſt probably it 
was of ſtone; which may be the reaſon why they were ſo 


fond of large ſpikes, ſeeing at once they would anſwer this 


purpoſe. I was convinced they were not wholly deſigned for 
edge tools; becauſe every one ſhewed a deſire for the iron 
belaying pins which were fixed in the quarter-deck rail, and 

ſeemed 
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ſeemed to value them far more than a ſpike - nail, although it 
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might be twice as big. Theſe pins which are round, perhaps 


have the very ſhape of the tool they wanted to make of the 
nails. I did not find that a hatchet was quite ſo valuable as 


a large ſpike. Small nails were of little or no value; and 
beads, looking-glaſſes, &c. they did not admire. 


The women of this country, and likewiſe thoſe of Tanna, 
are, ſo far as I could judge, far more chaſte than thoſe of the 
more Eaſtern iſlands. I never heard that one of our people 
obtained the leaſt favour from any one of them. I have been 
told, that the ladies here would frequently divert themſelves, 
by going a little aſide with our gentlemen, as if they meant 
to be kind to them, and then would run away laughing at 
them. Whether this was chaſtity or coquetry, I ſhall not 


pretend to determine; nor is it material, fince the conſe- 


quences were the ſame. 
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CHAP. X. 


Proceedings on the Coaſt of New Caledonia, with Geogra- 
pbical and Nautical Obſervations, 


VERY thing being in readineſs to put to ſea, at ſun- 
riſe, on the 13th of September, we weighed, and with 
a fine gale at E. by S., ſtood out for the ſame channel we 


came in by, At half paſt ſeven we were in the middle of it. 


Obſervatory Iſle bore S. 5* Eaſt, diſtant four miles, and the 
Iſle of Balabea W. N. W. As ſoon as we were clear of the 
reef, we hauled the wind on the ſtarboard tack, with a view 
of plying in to the S. E.; but as Mr. Gilbert was of opinion 
that he had ſeen the end or N. W. extremity of the land, and 
that it would be eaſier to get round by the N. W., I gave 
over plying, and bore up along the out-ſide of the reef, 
ſteering N. N. W., N. W., and N. W. by W., as it trended. 
At noon, the iſland of Balabea bore S. by W. diſtant thirteen 
miles; and what we judged to be the Weſt end of the great 
land, bore S. W. S., and the direction of the reef was N. W. 
by W., latitude obſerved 19* 53' 20“. Longitude from Ob- 
ſervatory Iſle 14 W. We continued to ſteer N. W. by W. 
along the outſide of the reef till three o'clock, at which time 
the iſle of Balabea bore S. by E. E. In this direction we 
obſerved a partition in the reef, which we judged to be a 
channel, by the ſtrong tide which ſet out of it. From this 
place the reef inclined to the North, for three or four 
leagues, and then to N. W. We followed its direction, and 
as we advanced to N. W., raiſed more land, which ſeemed 

to 
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to be connected with what we had ſeen before; ſo that Mr. 
Gilbert was miſtaken, and did not ſee the extremiry of the 
coaſt. At five o'clock this land bore W. by N. N., diſtant 


twenty miles; but what we could ſee of the reef trended in 
the direction of N. W. by N. 


Having hauled the wind on the ſtarboard tack, and ſpent 
the night plying, on the 14th at ſun-riſe, the Iſland of Bala- 
bea bore S. 6* Eaſt, and the land ſeen the preceding night 
Weſt, but the reef ſtill trended N. W., along which we 
ſteered with a light breeze at E. 8. E. At noon we obſerved 
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in latitude 197 28, longitude from Obſervatory Iſle 27 Weſt. 


We had now no fight of Balabea; and the other land, that 
is, the N. W. part of it, bore W. by S8. + S., but we were not 
ſure if this was one continued coaſt, or ſeparate iſlands. For 
though ſome partitions were ſeen, from ſpace to ſpace, 
which made it look like the latter, a multitude of thoals 
rendered a nearer approach to it exceedingly danger- 
ous, if not impracticable. In the afternoon, with a fine 
breeze at E.S. E., we ranged the outſide of theſe ſhoals, 
which we found to trend in the direction of N. W. by W., 
N. W. by N., and N. N. E. At three o'clock, we paſſed a low 
ſandy iſle, lying on the outer edge of the reef, in latitude 
1925, and in the direction of N. E. from the North-weſtern- 
moſt land, ſix or ſeven leagues diſtant. So much as we could 
ſce of this ſpace was ſtrewed with ſhoals, ſeemingly de- 
tached from each other; and the channel leading in amongſt 
them, appeared to be on the S. E. fide of the ſandy iſle; at 
leaſt there was a ſpace where the ſea did not break. At ſun- 
ſet, we could but juſt ſee the land, which bore S. W. by S., 
about ten leagues diſtant. A clear horizon produced the diſ- 
covery of no land to the Weſtward of this direction; the 
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reef too trended away W. by N. 2 N., and ſeemed to terminate 
in a point which was ſeen from the maſt-head. Thus every 
thing conſpired to make us believe that we ſhould ſoon get 
round theſe ſhoals; and with theſe flattering expectations we 
hauled the wind, which was at E. N. E., and ſpent the night 
making ſhort boards. 


Next morning at ſun-riſe, ſeeing neither land nor breakers, 
we bore away N. W. by W., and two hours after ſaw the reef 
extending N.W. farther than the eye could reach ; but no 
land was to be ſeen. It was therefore probable, that we 
had paſſed its N. W. extremity ; and, as we had ſeen from the 
hills of Balade its extent to the S. W., it was neceſſary to 
know how far it extended to the Eaſt or S. E., while it was in 
our power to recover the coaſt. For, by following the direction 
of the ſhoals, we might have been carried fo far to leeward 
as not to be able to beat back without conſiderable loſs of 
time. We were already far out of fight of land; and there 
was no knowing how much farther we might be carried, 
before we found an end to them. Theſe conſiderations, to- 
gether with the riſque we muſt run in exploring a ſea ſtrewed 
with ſhoals, and where no anchorage, without rhem, is to be 
found, induced me to abandon the deſign of proceeding round 
by the N. W., and to ply up to the S. E., in which direction I 
knew there was a clear ſea. With this view, we tacked and 
ſtood to the S. E., with the wind at N. E. by E., a gentle breeze. 
At this time we were in the latitude of 19* 7'S, longitude 
163* 57' Eaſt, 


In ſtanding to S. E., we did but juſt weather the point of 


the reef we had paſled the preceding evening. To make 
our ſituation the more dangerous, the wind began to fail us 
and at three in the afternoon it fell calm, and left us to the 


mercy 
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mercy of a great ſwell, ſetting directly on the reef, which _ oh. 
was hardly a league from us. We ſounded, but found ao 
bottom with a line of 9200 fathoms. I ordered the pinnace 9 
and cutter to be hoiſted out to tow the ſhip; but they were 
of little uſe againſt ſo great a ſwell. We, however, found 
that the ſhip did not draw near the reef ſo faſt as might be 
expected; and at ſeven o'clock, a light air at N. N. E. kept 
her head to the ſea; but it laſted no longer than midnight, 


when it was ſucceeded by a dead calm. 


At day- break on the 16th, we had no fight of the reef; Friday 16. 

and at eleven, a breeze ſpringing up at S. 8. W., we hoiſted 
in the boats, and made fail to S. E. At noon we obſerved in 
19' 35' South, which was conſiderably more to the South 
than we expected, and ſhewed that a current or tide had 
been in our favour all night, and accounted for our getting 
ſo unexpectedly clear of the ſhoals. At two o'clock P. M we 
had again a calm which laſted till nine, when it was ſucceeded 
by a light air from E. N. E. and Eaſt, with which we advanced 
but ſlowly. 


On the 17th at noon, we obſerved in latitude 19* 54, when Saturday 17. 

the Iſle of Balabea bore S. 68* Weſt, ten and a half leagues 

diſtant. We continued to ply, with variable light winds be- 

tween N. E. and 8. E., without meeting with any thing re- 
markable till the 2oth at noon, when Cape Colnett bore N. Tueſday 20. 
78“ Weſt, diſtant fix leagues. From this cape the land ex- 
tended round by the South to E. S. E., till it was loſt in the 
horizon; and the country appeared with many hills and 
vallies. Latitude obſerved 20 41', longitude made from 
Obſervatory Iſle 158 Eaſt, We ſtood in ſhore with a light 
breeze at Eaſt till ſun-ſer, when we were between two and 
three leagues off. The coaſt extended from S. 42% Eaſt to N. 
S 2 59˙ Weſt. 
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59* Weſt. Two ſmall iſlots lay without this laſt direction, 
diſtant from us four or five miles ; ſome others lay between 
us and the ſhore, and to the Eaſt, where they ſeemed to be 
connected by reefs, in which appeared ſome openings from 
ſpace to ſpace. The country was mountainous, and had much 
the ſame aſpect as about Balade. On one of the Weſtern ſmall 
Hles was an elevation like a tower; and, over a low neck of 
land within the ifle, were ſeen many other elevations reſem- 
bling the maſts of a fleet of ſhips. 


Next day at ſun-riſe, after having ſtood. off all night with 
a light breeze at 8. E., we found ourſelves about fix leagues 
from the coaſt; and in this ſituation we were kept by a calm 
till ten in the evening, when we got a faint land breeze at 
8. W., with which we ſteered S. E. all night. 


On the 22d at ſun-riſe, the land was clouded, but it was 
not long before the clouds went off, and we found, by our 
land-marks, that we had made a good advance. At ten 
o*clock, the land-breeze being ſucceeded by a ſea-breeze at 
E. by S., this enabled us to ſtand in for the land, which at 
noon extended from N. 78 Weſt, to, S. 317 Eaſt, round by the 
South. In this laſt direction the coaſt ſeemed to trend more 
to the South in a lofty promontory, which, on account of the 
day, received the name of Cape Coronation. Latitude 22? 2“, 
longitude 167% Eaſt. Some breakers lay between us and 
the ſhore, and probably they were connected with thoſe we 
had ſeen before. 


During the night we had advanced about two leagues to 
S. E.; and at day-break on the 23d, an elevated point ap- 
peared in ſight beyond Cape Coronation, bearing S. 237 Eaſt, 
It proved to be the S. E. extremity of the coaſt, and obtained 
the name of Queen Charlotte's Foreland. Latitude 225 16'S., 


longitude 
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longitude 167” 14 Eaſt. About noon, having got a breeze 
from the N. E., we ſtood to 8 S. E., and as we drew towards 
Cape Coronation, ſaw in a valley to the South of it, a vaſt 
number of thoſe elevated objects before mentioned: and 
ſome low land under the Foreland was wholly covered with 
them. We could not agree in our opinions of what they were. 
I ſuppoſe them to be a ſingular fort of trees, being too nume- 
rous to reſemble any thing elſe; and a great deal of ſmoke 
kept riſing all the day, from amongſt thoſe near the Cape. 
Some on board were of opinion that this was the ſmoke of 
{ome internal and perpetual fire. My repreſenting to them 
that there was no ſmoke here in the morning, would have 
been of no avail, had not this eternal fire gone out before 
night, and no more ſmoke been feen after. They were 
flill more poſitive, that the elevations were pillars of Baſaltes, 
like thoſe which compoſe the Giant's Cauſeway in Ireland. 
At ſun-ſet, the wind veering round to the South, we tacked 
and ſtood off, it not being ſafe to approach the ſhore in the 
dark. At day-break we ſtood in again, with a faint land- 
breeze between E. S. E. and S. S. E. At noon obſerved, in 
latitude 217 59' 300, Cape Coronation being Weſt Southerly, 
diſtant ſeven leagues, and the Foreland S. 38“ Weſt. As we 
advanced S. S. W., the coaſt beyond the Foreland began to 
appear in fight; and, at ſun- ſet, we diſcovered a low iſland 
lying S. S. E., about ſeven miles from the Foreland. It was 
one of thoſe which are generally ſurrounded with ſhoals and 
breakers. At the ſame time a round hill was ſeen bearing 
S. 24* Eaſt, twelve leagues diſtant. During night, having had 
variable light winds, we advanced bur little either way. 


On the 25th, about ten o'clock A.M., having got a fair breeze 


at E. S. E., we ſtood to S. S. W., in hopes of getting round 
the 
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the Foreland; but, as we drew near, we perceived more 
low iſles, beyond the one already mentioned, which at laſt 
appeared to be connected by breakers, extending towards 
the Foreland, and ſeeming to join the ſhore. We ſtood on 
till half paſt three o'clock, when we ſaw, from the deck, 

rocks, juſt peeping above the ſurface of the ſea, on the 


| ſhoal above mentioned. It was now time to alter the courſe, 


as the day was too far ſpent to look for a paſlage near the 
ſhore, and we could find no bottom to anchor in during the 
night. We therefore ſtood to the South, to look for a paſſage 
without the ſmall iſles. We had a fine breeze at E. S. E., 
but it laſted no longer than five o'clock, when it fell to a 
dead calm. Having ſounded, a line of 170 fathoras did not 

reach the bottom, though we were but a little way from the 
ſhoals, which, inſtead of following the coaſt to S. W., took a 
8. E. direction towards the hill we had ſeen the preceding 
evening, and ſeemed to point out to us that it was neceſſary 
to go round that land. At this time the moſt advanced point 
on the main bore S. 68* Weſt, diſtant nine or ten leagues. 
About ſeven o'clock we got a light breeze at North, which 
enabled us to ſteer out E. S. E., and to ſpend the night with 
leſs anxiety. On ſome of the low iſles were many of thoſe- 
elevations already mentioned. Every one was now ſatisfied 


they were trees, except our naturaliſts; who ſtill maintained 
that they were Baſaltes. 


About day-break on the 26th,. the wind having ſhifted” to 
S. S. W., we ſtretched to 8. E. for the hill before mentioned. 
It belonged to an iſland which at noon extended from S. 16˙ 
E. to S. 7“ Weſt, diſtant fix leagues. Latitude obſerved 225 
16' South. In the P. M. the wind freſhened, and veering to 
S. S. E., we ſtretched to the Eaſt, till two A. M., on the 27th, 


when 
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when we tacked and ſtood to S. W., with hopes of weather- 
ing the iſland ; but we fell about two miles ſhort of our ex- 
pectations, and had to tack about a mile from the Eaſt fide 
of the iſland, the extremes bearing from N. W. by N. to 8. 
W., the hill Weſt, and ſome low iſles, lying off the S. E. 
point, S. by W. Theſe ſeemed to be connected with the 
large iſland by breakers. We ſounded when in ſtays, but 
had no ground with a line of eighty fathoms. The ſkirts of 
this iſland were covered with the elevations more than once 
mentioned. They had much the appearance of tall pines, 
which occaſioned my giving that name to the iſland. The 
round hill, which is on the S. W. ſide, is of ſuch a height as 
to be ſeen fourteen or ſixteen leagues. The iſland is about a 
mile in circuit, and ſituated in latitude 22* 38“ 8., longitude 
167* 40 Eaſt. Having made two attempts to weather the Iſle 
of Pines before ſun-ſer, with no better ſucceſs than before, 
this determined me to ſtretch off till midnight. This day at 
noon the thermometer was at 684, which is lower than it 


had been ſince the 27th of February. 


— Having tacked at midnight, aſſiſted by the currents, and 
a freſh gale at E. S. E., and 8. E., next morning at day- 
break, we found ourſelves ſeveral leagues to windward of 
the Iſle of Pines, and bore away large, round the S. E. and 
South ſides. The coaſt from the S. E., round by the South to 
the Weſt, was ſtrewed with fand banks, breakers, and ſmall 
low iſles, moſt of which were covered with the ſame lofty trees 
that ornamented the borders of the greater one, We con- 
tinued to range the outſide of theſe {mall iſles and breakers, 
at three-fourths of a league diſtance, and as we paſled one, 
raiſed another; ſo that they ſeemed to form a chain extend- 
ing to the iftes which lie off the Foreland. At noon we ob- 


ſerved in latirude 22* 44 36“ South, the lite of Pines extend- 
ing 
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ing from N. by E.+ E. to E. by N.; and Cape Coronation N. 
32* 3o' Weſt, diſtant ſeventeen leagues. In the afternoon, 
with a fine gale at Eaſt, we ſteered N. W. by W., along the 
outſide of the ſhoals, with a view of falling in with the land 
a little to S. W. of the Foreland. At two o'clock P. M., two 
low iſlots were ſeen bearing W. by S., and as they were con- 
nected by breakers, which ſeemed to join thoſe on our ſtar- 
board, this diſcovery made it neceſſary to haul off S. W., in 
order to get clear of them all. At three, more breakers ap- 
peared, extending from the low ifles towards the S. E. We 
now hauled out cloſe to the wind, and, in an hour and an 
half, were almoſt on board the breakers, and obliged to tack. 
From the maſt-head, they were ſeen to extend as far as E.S. 
E., and the ſmoothneſs of the ſea made it probable that they 
extended to the North of Eaſt, and that we were in a manner 
ſurrounded by them. At this time, the hill on the Iſle of Pines 
bore N. 71+ Eaſt, the Foreland N. + W., and the molt advanced 
point of land on the S. W. coaſt bore N. W., diſtant fifteen or 
ſixteen leagues. This direction of the S. W. coaſt, which was 
rather within the parallel of the N.E., aſſured us that this land 
extended no farther to the S. W. After making a ſhort trip 
to N. N. E., we ſtood again to the South, in expectation of 
having a better view of the ſhoals before ſun-ſet. We gained 
nothing by this but the proſpect of a ſea ſtrewed with ſhoals, 
which we could not clear but by returning in the track by 
which we came. We tacked nearly in the ſame place where 
we had tacked before, and on ſounding found a bottom of 
fine ſand. But anchoring in a ſtrong gale, with a chain of 
breakers to leeward, being the laſt reſource, I rather choſe 
to ſpend the night in making ſhort boards over that ſpace 
we had, in ſome meaſure, made ourſelves acquainted with i 

the day. And thus it was ſpent; but under the terrible 


3 apprehenſion, 
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apprehenſion, every moment, of falling on ſome of the many 
dangers which ſurrounded us. 


—ůͤů — 


Day-light ſhewed that our fears were not ill- founded, and Thurſday zg. 


that we had been in the moſt imminent danger; having had 
breakers continually under our lee, and at a very little di- 
ſtance from us. We owed our ſafety to the interpoſition of 
Providence, a good look-out, and the very briſk manner in 
which the ſhip was managed ; for, as we were ſtanding to 
the North, the people on the lee-gangway and forecaſtle ſaw 
breakers under the lee-bow, which we eſcaped by quickly 
tacking the ſhip. 


I was now almoſt tired of a coaſt which I could no longer 
explore, but at the riſque of loſing the ſhip, and ruining the 
whole voyage. I was, however, determined not to leave it, 
till I knew what trees thoſe were which had been the ſubject 
of our ſpeculation ; eſpecially as they appeared to be of a 
ſort uſeful to ſhipping, and had not been ſeen any where 
but in the ſouthern part of this land. With this view, after 
making a trip to the South, to weather the ſhoals under our 
lee, we ſtood to the North, in hopes of finding anchorage 
under ſome of the iſlots on which theſe trees grew. We 
were ſtopped by eight o'clock, by the ſhoals which lie ex- 
tended between the Ifle of Pines and Queen Charlotte's Fore- 
land; and found ſoundings off them in fifry-five, forty, and 
thirty-ſix fathoms, a fine ſandy bottom. The nearer we 
came to theſe ſhoals, the more we ſaw of them, and we were 
not able to ſay if there was any paſlage berween the two 
lands. 


Being now but a few miles to windward of the low iſles 
lying off the Foreland, mentioned on the 25th and 26th, I 
bore down to the one next to us. As we drew near it, I per- 
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_ ceived that it was unconnected with the neighbouring ſhoals, 


and that it is probable we might get to an anchor under its 
lee or weſt fide, We therefore Rood on, being conducted 
by an officer at the maſt-head ; and after hauling round the 
point of the reef which ſurrounds the iſle, we attempted to 
ply to windward, in order to get nearer the ſhore. Another 
reef to the North confined us to a narrow channel, through 
which. ran a current againſt us, that rendered this attempt 
fruitleſs; ſo that we were obliged to anchor in thirty-nine 
fathoms water, the bottom fine coral ſand; the iſle bearing 
W. by N., one mile diſtant. As ſoon as this was done, we 
hoiſted out a boat, in which I went aſhore, 'accompanied by 
the botaniſts. We found the tall trees to be a Kind of ſpruce 
pine, very proper for ſpars, of which we were in want, 
After making this diſcovery, I haſtened on board in order to 
have more time after dinner, when I landed again with two 
boats, accompanied by ſeveral of the officers and gentle- 
men, having with us the carpenter and ſome of his crew, 
to cut down ſuch trees as were wanting. While this was 
doing, I took the bearings of ſeveral lands round. The hill 
on the Iſle of Pines bore 8. 59* go' E.; the low point of 
Queen Charlotte's Foreland N. 14* 3o' Welt; the high land 
over it, ſeen over two low ifles N. 20“ Weſt; and the moſt 
advanced point of land to the Weſt, bore Weſt, half a point 


South, diſtant fix or ſeven leagues. We had, from ſeveral 


bearings, aſcertained the true direction of the coaſt from the 
Foreland to this point, which I ſhall diſtinguiſh by the name 
of Prince of Wales's Foreland. It is ſituated in the latitude 
of 22“ 29' S.; longitude 166* 57' E., is of a conſiderable 
height, and, when it firſt appears above the horizon, looks 
like an iſland. From this cape, the coaſt trended nearly 
N. W. This was rather too northerly a direction to join that 

part 
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part which we ſaw from the hills of Balade. But as it was 
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very high land which opened off the cape in that direction 


it is very probable that lower land, which we could not ſee, 
opened ſooner; or elſe the coaſt more to the N. W. takes a 
more weſterly direction, in the ſame manner as the N. E. 
coaſt, Be this as it may, we pretty well know the extent of 
the land, by having it confined within certain limits. How- 
ever, I {till entertained hopes of ſeeing more of it; but was 
diſappointed. 


The little iſle upon which we landed, is a mere ſand-bank, 
not exceeding three-fourths of a mile in circuit, and on it, be- 
ſides theſe pines, grew the Etos tree of Otaheite, and a variety 
of other trees, ſhrubs, and plants. Theſe gave ſufficient em- 
ployment to our botaniſts, all the time we ſtayed upon it, and 
occaſioned my calling it Botany Iſle. On it were ſeveral 
water-ſnakes, ſome pigeons and doves, ſeemingly different 
from any we had ſeen, One of the officers ſhot a hawk, 
which proved to be of the very ſame ſort as our Englith fiſh- 
ing-hawks. Several fire-places, branches, and leaves very 
little decayed, remains of turtle, &c. ſhewed that people had 
lately been on the ifle. The hull of a canoe, preciſely of the 
ſame ſhape as thoſe we had ſeen at Balade, lay wrecked in 
the ſand. We were now no longer at a loſs to know of what 
trees they make their canoes, as they can be no other than 
theſe pines. On this little iſle were ſome which meaſured 
twenty inches diameter, and between ſixty and ſeventy feet 
in length, and would have done very well for a foremaſt to 
the Reſolution, had one been wanting. Since trees of this 
ſize are to be found on ſo ſmall a ſpot, it is reaſonable to 
expect to find ſome much larger on the main, and larger iſles; 
and, if appearances did nat deceive us, we can allert it. 
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If I except New Zealand, I, at this time, know of no iſland 
in the South Pacific Ocean, where a ſhip could ſupply herſelf 
with a maſt or yard, were ſhe ever ſo much diſtreſſed for 
want of one. Thus far the diſcovery is or may be valuable. 
My carpenter, who was a maſt-maker as well as a ſhipwright, 
two trades he learnt in Deptford-yard, was of opinion that 
theſe trees would make exceedingly good maſts. The wood 
is white, cloſe-grained, tough, and light. Turpentine had 
exuded out of moſt of the trees, and the ſun had inſpiſſated 
it into a roſin, which was found ſticking to the trunks, and 
lying about the roots. Theſe trees ſhoot out their branches 
like all other pines ; with this difference, that the branches 
of theſe are much ſmaller and ſhorter ; ſo that the knots 
become nothing when the tree is wrought for uſe. I took 
notice, that the largeſt of them had the ſmalleſt and ſhorteſt 
branches, and were crowned, as it were, at the top, by a 
ſpreading branch like a buſh. This was what led ſome on 
board into the extravagant notion of their being Baſaltes: 
indeed no one could think of finding ſuch trees here. The 
ſeeds are. produced in cones ; but we could find none that 
had any in them, or that were in a proper ſtate for vegeta- 
tion or botanical examination. Beſides theſe, there was an-- 
other tree or ſhrub of the ſpruce fir kind; but it was very 
ſmall. We alſo found on the iſle a ſort of ſcurvy-graſs, and 
a plant, called by us Lamb's Quarters, which, when boiled, 
eat like ſpinage. 


Having got ten or twelve ſmall-ſpars to make ſtudding:ſail 
booms, boat-maſts, &c., and night approaching, we return— 
ed with them on board. 


The purpoſe for which I anchored under this ifle being 
anſwered, I was now to conſider what was next to be done. 
We 
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We had, from the top-maſt head, taken a view of the ſea 
around us, and obſerved the whole, to the Weſt, to be fkrewed 
with ſmall iflots, ſand-banks, and breakers, to the utmoſt 
extent of our horizon. They ſeemed indeed not to be all 
connected, and to be divided by winding channels. But 
when I conſidered, that the extent of this S. W. coaſt was 
already pretty well determined; the great riſk attending 
a more accurate ſurvey; and the time it would require to ac- 
compliſh it, on account of the many dangers we ſhould have 
to encounter; I determined not to hazard the ſhip down to 
leeward, where we might be ſo hemmed in as to find it diffi- 
cult to return, and by that means loſe the proper ſeaſon 
for getting to the South. I now wiſhed. to have had the 
little veſſel ſet up, the frame of which we had on board. 


I had ſome thoughts of doing this, when we were laſt at 


Otaheite, but found it could not be execured, without ne- 
glecting the caulking and other neceſſary repairs of the 
ſhip, or flaying longer there than the route I had in view 
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would admit. It was now too late to begin ſetting her up, 
and then to uſe her in exploring this coaſt; and in our voyage 


to the South, ſhe could be of no ſervice. Theſe reaſons in- 
duced me to try to get without the ſhoals; that is, to the South- 
ward of them. 


Next morning, at day-break, we got under fail with a light 
breeze at E. by N. We had to make ſome trips to weather 
the ſhoals to leeward of Botany Iſle; but when this was done 
the breeze began to fail; and at three P. M. it fell calm. 
The ſwell, aſſiſted by the current, ſet us faſt to S. W. towards 
the breakers, which were yet in ſight in that direction. Thus 
we continued till ten o' clock, at which time a breeze ſpring- 
ing up at N. N. W. we ſteered E. S. E.; the contrary courſe 
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we had come in; not daring to ſteer farther South till day- 
light, 


At three o'clock next morning, the wind veered to S. W., 
blew hard, and in ſqualls, attended with rain, which made 
it neceſſary to proceed with our courſes up and topſails on 
the cap, till day-break, when the hill on the Ifle of Pines 
bore North; and our diſtance from the ſhore in that direc- 
tion, was about four leagues. We had now a very ſtrong 
wind at S. 8. W. attended by a great ſea, ſo that we had 
reaſon to rejoice at having got clear of the ſhoals before this 
gale overtook us. Though every thing conſpired to make 
me think this was the Weſterly monſoon, it can hardly be 
comprehended under that name, for ſeveral reaſons; firſt, 
becauſe it was near a month too ſoon for theſe winds; ſe- 
condly, becauſe we know not if they reach this place at all; 
and laſtly, becauſe it 1s very common for Weſterly winds to 
blow within the tropics. However, I never found them to 
blow ſo hard before, or ſo far Southerly. Be theſe things as 
they may, we had now no other choice but to ſtretch to S. E., 
which we accordingly did with our ſtarboard tacks aboard ; 


and at noon were out of fight of land. 


The gale continued with very little alteration till noon 
next day; at which time we obſerved in latitude 2g" 18“, 
longitude made from the lile of Pines 1* 54 Eaſt. In the at- 
ternoon we had little wind from the South, and a great ſwell 
from the ſame direction; and many boobies, tropic, and men 
of war birds were ſeen. At eleven o'clock a freſh breeze 
ſprung up at W. by S. with which we ſtood to the South. 


At this time we were in the latitude of 23* 18, longitude 
169" 
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169* 49 E., and about forty-two leagues South of the He- 
brides. 
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At eight o'clock in the morning, on the third, the wind Monday 3. 


veered to S. W., and blew a ſtrong gale by ſqualls, attended 


with rain. I now gave over all thought of returning to the 


land we had left. Indeed, when I conſidered the vaſt ocean 


we had to explore to the South ; the ſtate and condition of the 


ſhip already in want of ſome neceſſary ſtores; that Summer 
was approaching faſt; and that any conſiderable accident 
might detain us in this ſea another year; I did not think it 


adviſeable to attempt to regain the land. 


Thus I was obliged, as it were by neceſſity, for the firſt 
time, to leave a coaſt I had diſcovered, before it was fully 
explored.— I called it New Caledonia; and, if we except New 
Zealand, it is perhaps the largeſt ifland in the South Pacific 
Ocean. For it extends from the latitude of 19* 37', to 22* zol, 
S., and from the longitude of 1637 37, to 167 14 E. It lies 
nearly N. W. + W., and S. E. i E., and is about eighty-ſeven 
leagues long in that direction; but its breadth is not conſi- 
derable, nor any where exceeding ten leagues. It is a coun- 
try full of hills and valleys, of various extent both for height 
and depth. To judge of the whole by the parts we were on, 
from theſe hills ſpring vaſt numbers of little rivulets, which 
greatly contribute to fertilize the plains, and to ſupply all the 
wants of the inhabitants. The ſummits of molt of the hills 
ſeem to be barren; though ſome tew are clothed with 
wood; as are all the plains and valleys. By reaſon of theſe 
hills, many parts of the coaſt, when at a diſtance from it, ap- 
peared indented, or to have great inlets between the hills 
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but, when we came near the ſhore, we always found ſuch 
places ſhut up with low land, and alſo obſerved low land to 
lie along the coaſt between the ſea- ſhore and the foot of the 
hills. As this was the caſe in all ſuch parts as we came near 
enough to ſee, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the whole coaſt 
is ſo, I am likewiſe of opinion, that the whole, or greateſt 
part, is ſurrounded by reefs or ſhoals, which render the ac- 
ceſs to it very dangerous, but at the ſame time guard the 
coaſt from the violence of the wind and ſea; make it abound 
with fiſh ; ſecure an eaſy and ſafe navigation along it, for 
canoes, &c.; and, molt likely, form ſome good harbours for 


ſhipping. Moſt, if not every part of the coaſt, is inhabited, 
the Iſle of Pines not excepted ; for we ſaw either ſmoke by 


day, or fires by night, wherever we came. In the extent 


which I have given to this iſland, is included the broken or 
unconnected lands to the N. W. as they are delineated in the 
chart. That they may be connected, I ſhall not pretend to 
deny; we were however of opinion that they were iſles, and 
that New Caledonia terminated more to S. E.; though this 
at moſt is but a well-founded conjecture, 


But whether theſe lands be ſeparate iſles, or connected 
with New Caledonia, it is by no means certain that we ſaw 
their termination to the Weſt. I think we did not; as the 
ſhoals did not end with the land we ſaw, but kept their 
N. W. direction farther than Bougainville's track in the la- 
titude of 15* or 15s, Nay, it ſeems not improbable, that 
a chain of iſles, ſand banks, and reefs, may extend to the 
Welt, as far as the coaſt of New South Wales. The Eaſtern 
extent of the iſles and ſhoals off that coaſt, between the lati- 
tude of 15* and 23, were not Known. The reſemblance of the 
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two countries ; Bougainville's * meeting with the ſhoal of 


Diana above ſixty leagues from the coaſt; and the ſigns he 


had of land to the S. E.; all tend to increaſe the probability. 
I muſt confeſs that it is carrying probability and conjecture 
a little too far, to ſay what may lie in a ſpace of two hun- 
dred leagues; but it is in ſome meaſure neceſſary, were it 
only to put ſome future navigator on his guard, 


Mr. Wales determined the longitude of that part of New 
Caledonia we explored, by ninety-ſix ſets of obſervations, 
which were reduced to one another by our truſty guide the 
watch. I found the variation of the compaſs to be 10* 24 E. 
This is the mean variation given by the three azimuth com- 
paſſes we had on board, which would differ from each other 
a degree and an half, and ſometimes more. I did not 
obſerve any difference in the variation between the N. W. 
and S. E. parts of this land, except when we were at anchor 
before Balade, where it was leſs than 10; but this I did not 
regard, as I found ſuch an uniformity out at ſea; and it is 
there where navigators want to know the variation, While 
we were on the N. E. coaſt, I thought the currents ſet to S. E. 


and Weſt or N. W. on the other ſide; but they are by no 


means conſiderable, and may, as probably, be channels of 
tides, as regular currents. In the narrow channels which 
divide the ſhoals, and thoſe which communicate with the ſea, 
the tides run ſtrong; but their riſe and fall are inconſiderable, 
not exceeding three feet and an half. The time of high 
water, at the full and change, at Balade, is about fix o'clock ; 
but at Botany Iſle we judged it would happen about ten or 
eleven o'clock. 


See his Voyage, Engliſh Tranſlation, p. 303. 
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CHAP, XI, 


Sequel of the Paſſage from Mew Caledonia to New Zealand, 


with an Account of the Diſcovery of Mor folk Tfland ; and 
the Incidents that happened while the Ship lay in Queen 
Charlotte's Sound. | 


HE wind continuing at 8. W., W. 8. W., and Weſt, 
1 blowing a freſh gale, and now and then ſqualls, with 
ſhowers of rain, we ſteered to S. S. E,, without meeting with 
any remarkable occurrence till near noon on the 6th, when it 
fell calm. At this time we were in the latitude of 25* 50'S., lon- 
gitude 171* 43'Eaft. The calm continued till noon the next day, 
during which time we obſerved the variation to be 107% 33“! 
Eaſt. I now ordered the carpenters to work to caulk the decks. 
As we had neither pitch, tar, nor roſin, left to pay the 
ſeams, this was done with varniſh of pine; and afterwards 
covered with coral ſand, which made a cement far exceeding 
my expectation. In the afternoon, we had a boat in the 
water, and ſhot two albatroſſes, which were geeſe to us. We 
had ſeen one of this kind of birds the day before, which 
was the firſt we obſerved fince we had been within the 
tropic, On the 7th, at one P. M. a breeze ſprung up at South; 
ſoon after it veered to, and fixed at S. E. by S., and blew a 
gentle gale, attended with pleaſant weather, 


We ſtretched to W. S. W., and next day at noon were 


in the latitude of 28* 25", longitude 170* 26 Eaſt. In the 
: evening, 
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. evening, Mr. Cooper having ſtruck a. porpoiſe with a har- 
poon, it was neceſſary to bring to, and have two boats out, 


before we could kill it, and get it on board. It was fix feet 


long; a female of that kind, which naturaliſts call dolphin 
of the ancients, and which differs from the other kind of 
porpoiſe in the head and jaw, having them long and 
pointed. This had eighty-eight teeth in each jaw. The 


haſlet and lean fleſh were to us a feaſt. The latter was 


a little liveriſh, but had not the leaſt fiſhy taſte. It was 


eaten roaſted, broiled, and fried, firſt ſoaking it in warm 


water. Indeed, little art was wanting to make any thing 


freſh, palatable to thoſe who had been OE ſo long on 


ſalt meat. 


We continued to ſtretch to W. 8. W. till the loth, when, 
at day- break, we diſcovered land, bearing S. W., which on 
a nearer approach we found to be an iſland of good height, 
and five leagues in circuit. I named it Norfolk Iſle, in 
honour of the noble family of Howard. It is fituated in 
the latitude of 29* 2' 30“ S. and longitude 168* 16' Eaſt. 
The latter was determined by lunar obſervations: made on 
this, the preceding and following days; and the former 
by a good obſervation at noon, when we were about three 


miles from the ifle. Soon after we diſcovered' the ifle, we 


ſounded in twenty-two fathoms on a bank of coral ſand; 
after this we continued to ſound, and found not leſs than 


twenty-two, or more than twenty-four fathoms (except near 
the ſhore), and the ſame bottom mixed with broken ſhells. 
After dinner, a party of us embarked in two boats, and 


- landed on the iſland, without any difficulty, behind ſome 
large rocks which lined part of the * on the N. E. 
fide. 


2 | We 
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We found it uninhabited, and were undoubtedly the 
firſt that ever ſet foot on it. We obſerved many trees and 
plants common at New Zealand; and, in particular, the 
flax plant, which is rather more luxuriant here than in any 
part of that country; but the chief produce is a ſort of 
ſpruce pine, Which grows in great abundance, and to a 
large ſize, many of the trees being as thick, breaſt high, as 
two men could fathom, and exceedingly ſtraight and tall. This 
pine is a ſort between that which grows in New Zealand, 
and that in New Caledonia; the foliage differing ſomething 
from both, and the wood not ſo heavy as the former, nor 
ſo light and cloſe-grained as the latter. It is a good deal 
like-the Quebec pine. For about two hundred yards from 
the ſhore, the ground is covered ſo thick with ſhrubs and 
plants,. as hardly to be penetrated farther inland. The 


woods were perfectly clear and free from underwood, and 
the ſoil ſeemed rich and deep. 


We found the ſame kind of pigeons, parrots, and parro- 
quets as in New Zealand, rails, and ſome ſmall birds. The 
ſea fowl are, white boobies, gulls, tern, &c. which breed 


| undiſturbed on the ſhores, and in the cliffs of the rocks. 


On the iſle is freſh water; and cabbage-palm, wood-ſorrel, 
ſow thiſtle, and ſamphire abounding in ſome places on'the 
ſhores, we brought on board as much of each ſort as the 
time we had to gather them would admit. Theſe cabbage- 
trees or palms were not thicker than a man's leg, and from 
ten to twenty feet high. They are of the ſame genus with 
the cocoa- nut tree; like it they have large pinnated leaves 
and are the ſame as the ſecond ſort found in the Northern 
parts of New South Wales“. The cabbage is, properly 


vide Hawkeſworth's Voyages, Vol. III. p. 624. * 


ſpeak- 
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fpeak ing. the bud of the tree; each tree producing but one 
cabbage, which 1s at the crown, where the leaves ſpring our, 
and is incloſed in the ſtem. The cutting off the cabbage ef. 


fectually deſtroys the tree; ſo that no more than one can be 
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had from the ſame ſtem. The cocoa-nut tree, and ſome 


others of the-palm kind, produce cabbage as well as theſe. 
This vegetable is not only wholeſome, but exceedingly palat- 


able, and proved the moſt Ny repaſt we had for ſome 
time. 


The coaſt does not want fiſh. While we were on ſhore; 


the people in the boats caught ſome. which were excellent. I 
judged that it was high water at the full and change, about. 
one o'clock ; and. that the tide riſes and falls upon a perpen- 
dicular about four or five feet. 


The approach of night brought us a'6h board, when 


we hoiſted i in the Boats; and flretched to E. N. E. (with the 
wind at S. E.) till midnight, we tacked, and ſpent the re- 


UNITE of the N W ſhort nn. 


Next morning at ſun-riſe, we made Kail, Arenen to 
S. S. W., and weathered the iſland; on the South- ſide of which 
lie two iſles, that ſerve as roofting and breeding: places for 
birds. On this, as alſo on the 8. E. de, is a ſandy beach; 
whereas molt of the other ſhores are bounded by rocky cliffs, 


which have twenty and ei ighteen fachoms watercloſe to them; 
at leaſt ſo we found it on the N, E. ſide, and with good an- 


chorage. A bank of coral ſand, mixed with ſhells, on which 
we found from nineteen to thirty-five or forty fathoms wa- 
ter, ſurrounds the iſle, and extends, eſpecially to the South, 


ſeven leagues off. The morning we diſcovered the ifland, 


the 
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the variation was found to be 15* 9“ E.; but I think this ob- 
ſervation gave too much, as others, which we had both be- 
fore and after, gave 2* leſs, | 


After leaving Norfolk Iſle, I ſteered for New Zealand, my 
intention being to touch at Queen Charlotte's Sound, to re-. 
freſh my crew, and put the ſhip in a condition to encounter 
the Southern latitudes. ET 


On the »7th, at day-break, we ſaw Mount Egmont, which 
was covered with everlaſting ſnow, bearing S. E. + E. Our 
diſtance from the ſhore was about eight leagues, and, on 
ſounding, we found ſeventy fathoms water, a muddy bottom. 
The wind ſoon fixed in the Weſtern board, and blew a freſh 


gale, with which we ſteered 8. S. E., for Queen Charlotte's 
Sound, with a view of falling in with Cape Stephens. At 
Noon Cape Egmont bore E. N. E., diſtant three or four leagues; 


and though the mount was hid in the clouds, we judged 


it to be in the ſame direction as the Cape; latitude obſerved 
39˙ 24. The wind increaſed in ſuch a manner as to oblige 


us to cloſe-reef our top-ſails, and ſtrike top-gallant yards. 
At laſt we could bear no more ſail than the two courſes, and 


two cloſe- ree fed top-ſails; and under them we ſtretched for 
Cape Stephens, which we made at eleven o'clock at night. 


At midnight we tacked and made a trip to the North till 
three o'clock next morning, when we bore away for the 
ſound. At nine we hauled round Point Jackſon through a 
ſea which looked terrible, occaſioned by a rapid tide, and a 
high wind; but as we knew the coaſt, it did not alarm us, 
At eleven o'clock we anchored before Ship Cove; the ſtrong 
Lee from aff the land not permitting us to get in. 


In 
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In the afternoon, as we could not move the ſhip, T went Vil 
into the Cove, with the feine, to try to catch ſome fiſh. The _— 
firſt thing I did after landing, was to look for the bottle I left ON 
hid when laſt here, in which was the memorandum. It was 
taken away; but by whom it did not appear. Two hauls 
with the ſeine producing only four ſmall fiſh, we, in ſome 
meaſure, made up for this deficiency, by ſhooting ſeveral 
birds, which the flowers in the garden had drawn thither, 
as alſo ſome old ſhags, and by robbing the neſts. of ſome 
young ones. | 


Being little wind next morning, we e weighed and: warped Wedne, 19 
the ſhip into the Cove, and there moored with the two 
bowers. We unbent the ſails ro repair them; ſeveral having 
been ſplit, and otherwiſe damaged in the late gale. The 
main and fore courſes, already worn to the very utmoſt, 
were condemned as uſeleſs. I ordered the top-maſts to be 
ſtruck and unrigged, in order to fix to them moveable chocks- 
or knees, for want of which the treſtle-trees were continu- 
ally breaking; the forge to be ſer up, to make bolts and re- 
pair our iron-work; and tents to be erected on ſhore for the 
reception of a guard, coopers, ſail-makers, &c. I likewiſe 
gave orders that vegetables (of which there were plenty) 
ſhould be boiled every morning with oatmeal and portable: 
broth for breakfaſt, and with peas and broth every day for 
dinner for the whole crew, over and above their uſual al- 
lowance of ſalt meat. 


In the afternoon, as Mr. Wales was ſetting up his-obſerva- 
tory, he diſcovered that ſeveral trees, which were ſtanding: 
when we laſt ſailed from this place, had been cut down with 
ſaws and axes; and a few days after, the place where an obſer- 
vatory, clock, &c. had been ſet up, was alſo found, in a ſpot 
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different from that where Mr. Wales had placed his. It was 
therefore now no longer to be doubted, that the Adventure 
had been in this Cove after we had 1 | 


Next day, wind Southerly; hazy cloudy weather. Every 


oy went to work at their reſpective employmenits, one of 


Friday 21. 


Saturday 22, 


Monday 24. 


which was to caulk the ſhip's fides, a thing much wanted. 
The ſeams were paid with putty, made with cook's fat and 
chalk ;' the * 3 to "ork a 91425 of the Kiter 
on boar 


The 21, wind Southerly, with continual rains. | 


The weather being fair i in the afternoon of the 22d, accom- 
panied by the botaniſts, I viſited our gardens on Motuara, 
which, we found almoſt in a ſtate of nature, having been 
wholly neglected. by the inhabitants. Nevertheleſs, many 
articles were in a flouriſhing condition, and ſhewed how 
well they. liked the ſoil. in which they. were planted. None 
of the natives having yet, made their appearance, we made 
a fire on the point of the, iſland ; in hopes, if they ſaw rhe 
ſmoke, they might be induced to come to us. 


Nothing remarkable happened till the zath, when, in the 
morning, two canoes were ſeen coming down the ſound ; 
but as ſoon as they perceived the ſhip, they retired behind 
a point on the Welt ſide, After break faſt I went in a boat to 
look for them; and as we proceeded along the ſhore, we ſhot 
ſeveral birds. The report of the muſquets gave notice of 
our approach, and the natives diſcovered themſelves in Shag 
Cove by hallooing to us; but as we drew near to their ha- 


bitations, they all fled to the woods, except two or three men, 


who ſtood on a riſing ground near the ſhore, with their arms 


in their hands. .The moment we landed, they knew us. 


Joy 
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Joy then took place of fear; and the reſt of the natives hur- 


ried out of the woods, and embraced us over and over again, 


leaping and ſkipping about like madmen ; but I obſerved 
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that they would not ſuffer ſome women, whom we ſaw at a 


diſtance, to come near us. After we had made them preſents 
of hatchets, knives, and what elſe we had with us, they gave 
us in return a large quantity of fiſh, which they had juſt caught. 
There were only a few amongſt them whoſe faces we could 


recogniſe; and on our aſking why they were afraid of us, 


and inquiring for ſome of our old acquaintances by 
name, they talked much about killing, which was ſo 
variouſly underſtood by us, that we could gather nothing 
from it; ſo that, after a ſhort ſtay, we took leave, and went 
on board. | 5 


Next morning early, our friends, according to a promiſe 


they had made us the preceding evening, paying us a viſit, 


brought with them a quantity of fine fiſh, which they ex- 
changed for Otaheitean cloth, &c. and then returned to their 
habitations. | | | 


Tueſday 25. 


On the 26th, we got into the after-hold four boat-load of wednef 26 


ſhingle ballaſt, and ſtruck down fix guns, keeping only fix on 
our deck. Our good friends the natives, having brought us 
a plentiful ſupply of fiſh, afterwards went on ſhore to the 
tents, and 'informed our people there, that a ſhip like ours 
had been lately loſt in the Strait; that ſome of the people 
got on ſhore ; and that the natives ſtole their cloaths, &c. for 
which ſeveral were ſhot; and afterwards, when they could 
fire no longer, the natives having got the better, killed them 


with their Patapatoos, and eat them; but that they themſelves 


had no hand in the affair, which, they ſaid, happened at 
Vanna Aroa, near Teerawhitte, on the other fide of the 
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Strait, One man ſaid it was two moons ago; but another - 
contradicted him, and counted on his fingers about twenty 
or thirty days. They deſcribed by actions how the ſhip was 


; beat to pieces, by going up and down againſt the rocks, till 


Thurſday 27. 


at laſt it was all ſcattered abroad. 


The next day ſome others told the ſame ſtory, or nearly to 
the ſame-purport, and pointed over the Eaſt Bay, which is 
on the Eaſt ſide of the Sound, as to the place where ut happen- 
ed. Theſe ſtories making me very uneaſy about the Adven- 
ture, I deſired Mr. Wales, and thoſe on ſhore, to let me know 
if any of the natives ſhould mention it again, or to ſend 
them to me; for I had not heard any thing from them my- 
ſelf. When Mr. Wales came on board to dinner, he found 
the very people who had told him the ſtory on ſhore, and 


pointed them out to me. I inquired about the affair, and 


endeavoured to come at the truth by every method I could 
think of. All I could get from them was, Caurey (no); and 
they not only denied every ſyllable of what they had ſaid on 


| ſhore, but ſeemed wholly ignorant of the matter; ſo that [ 


F riday 28, 


2 


began to think our people had miſunderſtood them, and that 
the ſtory referred to ſome of their own people and boats. 


On the 28th, freſh gales Weſterly, and fair weather. We 
rigged and fitted the top-maſts. Having gone on a ſhooting- 
party to Weſt Bay, we went to the place where I left the hogs 
and fowls; but ſaw no veſtiges of them, nor of any body hav- 
ing been there ſince. In our return, having viſited the na- 
tives, we got ſome fiſh in exchange for trifles which we gave 
them. As we were. coming away, Mr. Forſter thought he 
heard the ſqueaking of a pig in the woods, cloſe by their 
habitations ; probably they may have thoſe I left with them 
when laſt here. In the evening, we got on board, with 

about 
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about a dozen and an half of wild-fowl, ſhags, and ſea-pies. 


The ſportſmen who had been out in the woods near the ſhip, 
were more ſucceſsful among the ſmall birds. 


On the 29th and goth, nothing remarkable happened, ex- 
cept that in the evening of the latter all the natives left us. 


The ziſt being a fine pleaſant day, our botaniſts went over 


to Long Iſland, where one of the party ſaw a large black boar. 


As it was deſcribed to me, I thought it might be one of thoſe 
, which Captain Furneaux left behind, and had been brought 
over to this iſle by thoſe who had it in keeping. Since they 
did not deſtroy thoſe hogs when firſt in their poſſeſſion, we 
cannot ſuppoſe they will do it now; ſo that there is little fear 


bur that this country will, in time, be ſtocked with theſe ani- 
mals, both i in a wild and domeſtic ſtate, 


Next day. we were viſited by a number of ſtrangers, who 

came from up the Sound, and brought with them but little 

fiſh. Their chief commodity was green ſtone or talk, an 

article which never came to a bad market; and ſome of the 
largeſt pieces of it I had ever ſeen, were got this day. 


On the 2d, I went over to-the Eaſt ſide of the Sound, and 
without meeting any thing remarkable, returned on board 
in the evening, when I learnt that the ſame people who 


viſited us the preceding day, had been on board moſt of this, 
with their uſual article of trade. 


On the 3d, Mr. Pickerſgill met with ſome of the natives, 
who related to him the ſtory of a ſhip being loſt, and the 


people being killed; but added, with great earneſtneſs, it was 
not done by them, 
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On the 4th, fine pleaſant weather. Moſt of the natives now 


SSV retired up the Sound. Indeed, I had taken every gentle method 


Friday 4. 


Saturday 5. 


tooblige them to be gone; for ſince theſe new-comers had been 
with us, our old friends had diſappeared, and we had been 
without fiſh. Having gone over to Long Iſland, to look for the 
hog which had been feen there, I found it to be one of the 
ſows left by Captain Furneaux; the ſame that was in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of the natives when we were laſt here. From a ſuppo- 
ſition of its being a boar, I had carried over a ſow to leave with 


him; but on ſeeing my miſtake, brought her back, as the 
leaving her there would anſwer no end, 


Early in the morning of the 5th, our old friends made us 
a viſit, and brought a ſeaſonable ſupply of fiſh. At the ſame 
time I embarked in the pinnace, with Meſſrs. Forſters and 
Sparrman, in order to proceed up the Sound. I was deſirous 
of finding the termination of it; or rather of ſeeing if I could 
find any paflage out to ſea by the S. E., as I ſuſpected from 
ſome diſcoveries I had made when firſt here. In our way up, 
we met with ſome fiſhers, of whom we made the neceſſary 
inquiry; and they all agreed that there was no paſlage to ſea 
by the head of the Sound. As we proceeded, we, ſome time 
after, met a canoe conducted by four men coming down the 
Sound. Theſe confirmed what the others had ſaid, in regard 
to there being no paſſage to ſea the way we were going; but 
gave us to underſtand that there was one to the Eaſt, in the 
very place where I expected to find it. I now laid aſide the 
ſcheme of going to the head of the Sound, and proceeded to 
this arm, which is on the 8. E. ſide, about four or five leagues 


above the Ile of Motuara. 


A little within the entrance on the 8. E. ſide, at a place 
called Kotieghenooee, we found a large ſettlement of the na- 


tives. 
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tives. The Chief, whoſe name was Tringo-boohee, and his 
people, whom we found to be ſome of thoſe who had lately 
been on board the ſhip, received us with great courteſy. 
They ſeemed to be pretty numerous both here and in the 
neighbourhood, Our ſtay with them was ſhort, as: the in- 
formation they gave us encouraged us to purſue the object 
we had in view. Accordingly we proceeded down the arm 
E. N. E. and E. by N., leaving ſeveral fine coves on both ſides, 
and at laſt found it to open into the Strait by a channel about 
a mile wide, in which ran out a ſtrong tide; having alſo ob- 
ſerved one ſetting down the arm, all the time we had been 
in it. It was now about four o'clock in the afternoon; and 
in leſs than an hour after, this tide ceaſed, and was ſucceeded 
by the flood, which came in with equal ſtrength. 


The outlet lies 8. E. by E. and N. W. by W.; and nearly 
in the direction of E. S. E. and W. N. W. from Cape Terra- 
whitte. We found thirteen fathoms water a little within the 


entrance, clear ground. It ſeemed to me that a leading 
wind was neceſſary to go in and out of this paſſage, on ac- 


count of the rapidity of the tides. I, however, had but 
little time to make obſervations of this nature, as night was 
at hand, and I had reſolved to return on board. On that 
account, I omitted viſiting a large Hippa, or ſtrong- hold, built 
on an elevation on the North fide, and about a mile or two 
within the entrance. The inhabitants of it, by ſigns, invited 
us to go to them; but, without paying any regard to them, 
we proceeded directly for the ſhip, which we reached by ten 
o'clock, bringing with us ſome fiſh we had got from the 
natives, and a few birds we had ſhot. Amongſt the latter 
were ſome of the ſame kind of ducks we found in Duſky Bay; 
and we have reaſon to believe that they are all to be met with 

| here. 
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here. For the natives knew them all by the drawings, and 


—— had a particular name for each. 


Sunday 6, 


On the 6th, wind at N. E., gloomy weather with rain. Our 
old friends having taken up their abode near us, one of 
them, whoſe name was Pedero (a man of ſome note), made 
me a preſent of a ſtaff of honour, ſuch as the Chiefs gene- 
rally carry. In return, I dreſſed him in a ſuit of old clothes, 
of which he was not a little proud. He had a fine perſon, 
and a good preſence, and nothing but his colour diftinguiſh- 


ed him from an European. Having got him, and another, 


into a communicative mood, we began to inquire of them 
if the Adventure had been there during my abſence; and 
they gave us to underſtand, in a manner which admitted of 
no doubt, that, foon after we were gone, ſhe arrived; that 
ſhe ſtaid between ten and twenty days, and had been gone 
ten months. They likewiſe aſſerted that neither ſhe, nor any 


other ſhip, had been ſtranded on the coaſt, as had been re- 


ported. This aſſertion, and the manner in which they re- 
lated the coming and going of the Adventure, made me 
eaſy about her; but did not wholly ſet aſide our ſuſpicions 
of a diſaſter having happened to ſome other ſtrangers. Be- 
ſides what has been already related, we had been told that 
a ſhip had lately been here, and was gone to a place called 
Terato, which is on the North fide of the Strair. Whether this 
ſtory related to the former or no, I cannot ſay. Whenever I 
queſtioned the natives about it, they always denied all know= 


. ledge of it; and for ſome time paſt, had avoided mentioning 


it. It was but a few days before, that one man received a 
box on the ear for naming it to ſome of our people. 


After breakfaſt, I took a number of hands over to Long- 


| Ifland, in order to catch the ſow, to put her to the boar, and 


remove 


\ 


0 
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remove her to ſome other place; but we returned without 
ſeeing her. Some of the natives had been there not long 
before us, as their fires were yet burning; and they had 
undoubtedly taken her away. Pedero dined with us, eat of 
every thing at table, and drank more wine than any one of 
us, without being in the leaſt affected by it. 


The 7th, freſh gales at N. E., with continual rain, 
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The 8th, fore-part rain, remainder fair weather. We pnt Tueſday 8. 


two pigs, a boar and a ſow, on ſhore, in the cove next with- 
out Cannibal Cove; ſo that it is hardly poſlible all the me- 
thods I have taken to ſtock this country with theſe animals 
ſhould fail. We had alſo reaſon to believe that ſome of the 
cocks and hens which I left here ſtill exifted, although we 
had not ſeen any of them; for an hen's egg was, ſome days 
before, found in the woods almoſt new laid. 


On the gth, wind Weſterly or N. W., ſqually with rain. In 
the morning we unmoored, and ſhifted our birth farther 
out of the cove, for the more ready getting to ſea the next 


Wednef. 9. 


morning; for, at preſent, the caulkers had not finiſhed the 


ſides, and till this work was done we could not ſail. Our 
friends having brought us a very large and ſeaſonable ſup- 
ply of fiſh, I beſtowed on Pedero a preſent of an empty oil- 
jar, which made him as happy as a prince. Soon after, he 
and his party left the cove, and retired to their proper place 
of abode, with all the treaſure they had received from us. | 
believe that they gave away many of the things they, at dif- 
ferent times, got from us, to their friends and neighbours, or 
elſe parted with them to purchaſe peace of their more 
powerful enemies ; for we never ſaw any of our preſents 
after they were once in their poſſeſſion ; and every time we 
viſited them they were as much in want of hatchets, nails, 

_ &c. 
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&c. to all appearance, as if they never had had any among 
them. 


Jam ſatisfied that the people in this Sound, who are, upon 


the whole, pretty numerous, are under no regular form of 


government, or ſo united as to form one body politic. The 
head of each tribe, or family, ſeems to be reſpected; and 
that reſpect may, on ſome occaſions, command obedience; 
but I doubt if any amongſt them have either a right or 
power to enforce it. The day we were with Tringo-boohee, 
the people came from all parts to ſee us, which he endea- 
voured to prevent. But though he went ſo far as to throw 
ſtones at ſome, I obſerved that very few paid any regard 
either to his words or actions; and yet this man was ſpoken 
of as a Chief of ſome note. I have, before, made ſome re- 
marks on the evils attending theſe people for want of union 
among themſelves; and the more I was acquainted with 
them, the more I found it to be ſo. Notwithſtanding they 
are canibals, they are naturally of a good diſpoſition, and 
have not a little humanity. | 


n the afternoon a party of us went aſhore into one of the 
coves, where were two families of the natives variouſly 
employed; ſome {leeping, ſome making mats, others roaſt- 
ing fiſh and fir roots, and one girl, I obſerved, was heating 
of ſtones. Curious to know what they were for, I remained 
near her, As ſoon as the ſtones were made hot, ſhe took 
them out of the fire, and gave them to an old woman, who 
was ſitting in the hut. She placed them in a heap, laid over 
them a handful of green cellery, and over that a coarſe mat 
and then ſquatted herſelf down, on her heels, on the top of 
all; thus making a kind of Dutch warming-pan, on which 
the fat as cloſe as a hare on her ſeat. I ſhould hardly have 


mentioned 
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mentioned this operation, if I had thought it had nootherview 
than to warm the old woman's back fide. I rather ſuppoſe it 
was intended to cure ſome diſorder ſhe might have on her, 


which the ſteams ariſing from the green cellery might be 


a ſpecific for. I was led to think ſo by there being hardly any 
cellery in the place, we having gathered it long before; and 
graſs, of which there was great plenty, would have kept the 
ſtones from burning the mar full as well, if that had been 
all that was meant. Beſides, the woman looked to me ſickly, 
and not in a good ſtate of health. 


Mr. Wales, from time to time, communicated to me the ob- 
ſervations he had made in this Sound for determining the 
longitude, the mean reſults of which give 174* 25' „4 Eaſt, 
for the bottom of Ship Cove, where the obſervations were 
made; and the latitude of it is 41 5' 56 South. In my 
chart, conſtituted in my former voyage, this place is laid 
down in 184 54 30“ Weſt, equal to 17;5˙ 5 go" Eaſt. The 
error of the chart is therefore o* 40 0, and nearly equal to 
what was found at Duſky Bay; by which it appears that 
the whole of Tavai-poenammoo, 1s laid down 4o' too far 
Eaſt in the ſaid chart, as well as in the journal of the 
voyage. But the error in Eahei-no-mauwe, is not more than 
half a degree, or thirty minutes; becauſe the diſtance be- 
tween Queen Charlotte's Sound and Cape Pallifer has been 
found to be greater by 10' of longitude than it is laid down 
in the chart. I mention theſe errors, not from a fear that 
they will affect either navigation or geography, but becauſe 
1 have no doubt of their exiſtence; for, from the multitude 
of obſervations which Mr. Wales took, the firuation of few 
parts of the world is better aſcertained than Queen Char- 
lotte's Sound. Indeed, I might, with equal truth, ſay the 
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1 . ſame of all the other places where we made any ſtay; for- 
Mir. Wales, whoſe abilities are equal to his aſſiduity, loſt no- 

Wetne-9* one obſervation that could poſſibly be obtained. Even the 

ſituation of thoſe iſlands, which we paſſed without touching 

at them, is, by means of Kendal's. watch, determined with 

almoſt equal accuracy. The error of the watch from Ota- 

heite to this place was only 43' 39 in longitude, reckoning 

at the rate it was found to go at, at that iſland and at Tanna ; 

| but by reckoning at the rate it was going-when laſt at Queen 
Charlotte's Sound, and from the time of our leaving it, to 
our return to it again, which was near a year, the error 
was 19' 31“, 25 in time, or 4 52 48“ in longitude. This 
| error cannot be thought great, if we confider the length 
| | of time, and that we had gone over a ſpace equal to. up- 
3 | wards of three-fourths. of the equatorial circumference of 
| the earth, and through all the climates and latitudes from 
g9* to 71*, Mr. Wales found its rate of going here to be that 


of gaining 12",576, on mean time, per day. 


The mean reſult of all the obſervations he made for 
aſcertaining the variation of the compaſs and the dip of 
| the South end of the needle; the three ſeveral times we had 
been here, gave 14 94 Eaſt for the former; and 64 36 
. for the latter. He alſo found, from very accurate abſerva- 
| tions, that the time of high-water preceded the moon's. 

ſouthing, on the full and change days, by three hours; and 

that the greateſt rife and fall of the water was five feet ten 

inches and a half; but there were evident tokens on the 
beach, of its having riſen two feet higher than ever it did in. 
the courle of his experiments. 
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The Run from Mew Zealand to Terra del Fuego, with the 
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W. N. W., we weighed and ſtood out of the Sound; 
and, after getting round the Two Brothers, ſteered 


for Cape Campbell, which is at the S8. W. entrance of the 
Strait, all ſails ſer, with a fine breeze at North. At four in 
the afternoon, we paſſed the Cape, at the diſtance of four or 
five leagues, and then ſteered S. S. E.; E. with the wind at 
N. W., a gentle gale, and cloudy weather. 

Sl | Next 


T day-break on the 1oth, with a fine breeze at 
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Next morning the wind veered round by the Weſt to: 


—— South, and forced us more to the Eaſt than I intended. At 


Friday 11. 


Saturday 12. 


Sunday 13. 


Monday 14. 


| Tueſday 15. 


ſeven o'clock in the evening, the ſnowy mountains bore W. 
by S., and Cape Palliſer North + Weſt, diſtant ſixteen or 
ſeventeen leagues; from which Cape I, for the third time, 
took my departure. After a few hours calm, a breeze 
ſpringing up at North, we ſteered S. by E., all fails ſet, with 
a view of getting into the latitude of 54* or 55*; my inten- 
tion being to croſs this vaſt occan nearly in theſe parallels, 
and ſo as to paſs over thoſe parts which were left unexplored 
the preceding ſummer. 


In the morning of the 12th, the wind increaſed to a fine 
gale; at noon we obſerved in latitude 43* 13' 30“ S., longitude. 
176* 41' Eaſt; an extraordinary fiſh of the whale kind was 
ſeen, which ſome called a ſea. monſter. I did not ſee it my- 
ſelf. In the afternoon, our old companions the pintado 
peterels began to appear. 


On the 13th, in the morning, the wind veered to W. 8. W. 
At ſeven, ſeeing the appearance of land to the S8. W., we 
hauled up towards it, and. ſoon found it to be. a fog-bank. 
Afterwards we ſteered 8. E. by S., and ſoon after ſaw a ſeal. 
At noon, latitude, by account, 44 25“, longitude 177 31 
Eaſt. Foggy weather, which continued all the afternoon. 
At ſix in the evening the wind veered to N. E. by N., and 
increaſed to a freſh gale, attended with thick hazy weather ; 
courſe ſteered S. E. 2 8. ; 


On the 14th, A. M. ſaw another ſeal. At noon, latitude 
45* 54, longitude 179* 29' Eaſt. 


On the 15th, A. M. the wind veered to the Weſtward ; 
the fog cleared away, but the weather continued cloudy. At 
noon, 
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noon, latitude 47* 3o', longitude 178* 19 Weſt; for, having Nor 1774: 


paſſed the meridian of 180” Eaſt, I now reckon my longi- « 
tude Weſt of the firlt meridian, viz. Greenwich. In the 
evening heard penguins, and the next morning ſaw ſome 
ſea or rock-weed. At noon a freſh gale from the Weſt and 
fine weather. Latitude obſerved 497 33“, longitude 175* 310 
Weſt. 


Next morning freſh gales and hazy weather; ſaw a ſeal 
and ſeveral . of weed. At noon latitude 5112, lon- 
gitude 1735 17' Weſt, The wind veered to the North and 
N. E. by N., blew a ſtrong gale by ſqualls, which ſplit an old 
wp-gallate ſail, and obliged us to double-reef the top-ſails; 
but in the evening the wind moderated, and veered to W. N. 
W., when we looſed a reef out of each topſail; and found 
the variation of the com paſs to be 97 5 E., being then in the 
latitude 51 47, longitude 172" 21' W. and the next morning, 
the 18th, in the latitude of 52" 25, longitude 170545 Weſt, it 
was 10* 26' Eaſt, Towards noon, had moderate but cloudy 
weather, and a great ſwell. from the Weſt : ſome penguins 
and pieces of ſea-weed ſeen. 


On the 15th, ſteered E. S. E, with a very freſh gale at 
North, hazy dirty weather. At noon, latitude 533 43', lon- 
gitude 166715 Weſt. 


On the 2oth, ſteered E. by S., with a moderate breeze at 
North, attended with thick hazy weather.. At noon, latitude 
54* 8', longitude 162" 18' Weſt. 

On the 21ſt, winds moſtly from the N. E., a freſh gale at- 
tended with thick, hazy, dirty weather. Courſe S. E. by S.; 
latitude, at noon, 55 31', longitude 1607 29“; abundance of 
blue peterels and ſome penguins ſeen. 
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Freſh gales at N. W. by N. and N. by W., and hazy till to- 


— wards noon of the 22d, when the weather cleared up, and 


Tueſday 22, 


Wednel. 23. 


Thurſday 24. 


Friday 25. 


Saturday 26. 


Sunday 27. 


we obſerved in latitude 55 48 South, longitude 156' 56' 
Weſt. In the afternoon had a few hours calm; after that, 
the wind came at $8.8. E. and S. E. by S. a light breeze, with 
which 'we ſtecred Eaſt Northerly. In the night the aurora 
auſtralis was viſible, but very faint, and no ways re- 
markable. 


On the 23d, in the latitude of 55 46 South, longitude 156 
13 Weſt, the variation was 9* 42 Eaſt, We had a calm from 
ten in the morning till ſix in the evening, when a breeze 
ſprung up at Weſt; at firſt it blew a gentle gale, but after- 
wards freſhened. Our courſe' was now E. -N. 


On the 24th, a freſh breeze at N. W. by W. and N. by W. 
At noon, in latitude 55* 38' South, longitude 153? 37' Weſt, 
foggy in the night, but next day had a fine gale at N. W., 
attended with clear pleaſant weather; courſe ſteered E. by 
N. In the evening, being in the laritnde of 55" 8“ South, 
longitude 148* 10' Weſt, the variation, by the mean of two 
compaſſes, was 6* 35. Eaſt, 


Having a ſteady freſh gale at N. N. W. on the 26th and 
27th, we ſteered Eaſt; and at noon on the latter were in 
latitude 55* 6' South, longitude 1387 56' Welt. 


I now gave up all hopes of finding any more land in this 
ocean, and came to a reſolution to ftcer directly for the Weſt 
entrance of the Straits of Magalhaens, with a view of coaſting 
the out, or South ſide of Terra del Fuego, round Cape Horn, 
to the Strait Le Maire. As the world has but a very imper- 
fect knowledge of this ſhore, I thought the coaſting of it 
would be of more advantage, both to navigation and to geo- 


8 gra phy, 
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graphy, than any thing I could expect to find in a higher 
latitude. In the afternoon of this day, the wind blew in 
ſqualls, and carried away the main top-gallant maſt, 


Avery ſtrong gale Northerly, with hazy rainy weather, on 
the 28th, obliged us to double-reef the fore and main top- 
fail, to hand the mizen top-fail, and get down the fore top- 
gallant yard. In the morning, the bolt rope of the main 
top-ſail broke, and occaſioned the fail to be ſplit. I have 
obſerved that the ropes to all our fails, the ſquare fails eſpe- 
cially, are not of a ſize and ſtrength ſufficient to wear out 
the canvaſs. At noon, latitude 55* 20 South, longitude 139 
16' Weſt, a great ſwell from N. W.; albatrofles and blue 


peterels ſeen. 


Next day towards noon, the wind abating, we looſed all 
the reefs out of the top- ſails, rigged another top-gallant maſt, 
and got the yards acroſs. P. M. little wind, and hazy wea- 
ther; at midnight calm, that continued till noon the next 
day, when a breeze ſprung up at Eaft, with which we 
ſtretched. to the Northward. At this time we were in the 
latitude 55* 32' South, longitude 128" 45 Weſt; ſome alba- 
troſſes and peterels ſeen. At eight P. M. the wind veering 
to N. E. we tacked and ſtood to E. S. E. 


On the iſt of December, thick hazy weather, with driz- 
ling rain, and a moderate breeze of wind, which, at three 
o' clock P. M. fell to a calm; at this time in latitude 55“ 
41 South, longitude 127 5 Weſt. After four hours calm, 
the fog cleared away, and we got a wind at S. E. with which 
we ſtood N. E. 
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Next day, a freſh breeze at S. E. and hazy foggy weather, Friday 2. 


except a few hours.in the morning, when we found the va- 
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A VOYAGE TOWARDS THE SOUTH POLE, 


riation to be 1* 28' Eaſt. Latitude 55 17, longitude 
125" 41' Weſt, The variation after this, was fuppoſed to 
increaſe; for on the 4th, in the morning, being in la- 
titude 53' 21, longitude 121* 31“ Weſt, it was 35 16' Eaſt; 
in the evening, in latitude 53* 1 Wy longitude 119* 46' Weſt, 
it was 3* 28“ Eaſt; and on the 5th, at fix o'clock in the 
evening, in latitude 53" 8:, longitude 115* 58* Weſt, it was 


4* 1 Eaſt, 


For more than twenty-four hours, having had a fine gale 
at South; this enabled us to fteer Eaſt, with very little de- 
viation to the North; and the wind now altering to S. W. and 
blowing a ſteady freſh breeze, we continued to ſteer Eaſt, 
inclining a little to South. 


On the -6th, had ſome ſnow ſhowers. In the evening, 
being in latitude 53" 13'\, longitude 111' 12', the varia- 
tion was 4* 58' Eaſt; and the next morning, being 1n latitude 
58* 16', longitude 109" 33', it was 5* 1 Eaſt. 


The wind was now at Weſt, a fine pleaſant gale, ſometimes 
with ſhowers of rain. Nothing remarkable happened, 
till the gth, at noon, when being in the latitude of 53" 37, 
longitude 1c3* 44 Weſt, the wind veered to N. E., and af- 
terwards came inſenſibly round to the South, by the E. and 
S. E., attended with cloudy hazy weather, and ſome ſhowers 
of rain. 


On the 1oth, a little before noon, latitude 54*, longitude 
102* 7' Weſt, paſſed a ſmall bed of ſea-weed. In the after- 
noon the wind veered to 8. W., blew a freſh gale, attended 
with dark cloudy weather. We ſteered Eaſt half a point 


North; and the next day, at fix in the evening, being in la- 
titude 
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titude 53* 35, longitude 95 52 Weſt, the variation was Dr 
9 58“ Eaſt. Many and various ſorts of albatroſſes about 


8 7 


the ſhip. | 


On the 12th, the wind veered to the Weſt, N. W., and in Monday 12. 
the evening to North; and, at laſt, left us to a calm: That 
continued till midnight, when we got a breeze at South ; 
which, ſoon after, veering to, and fixing at, Weſt, we ſteered 
Eaſt; and on the 14th in the morning, found the variation 
to be 13* 25 Eaſt, latitude 53* 25, longitude 87* 53 Weſt; 
and in the afternoon, being in the ſame latitude, and the 
longitude of 86* 2' Weſt, it was 15" 3 Eaſt, and increaſed 
in ſuch a manner, that on the 15th, in the latitude of Thurſday 15: 
53* 3o', longitude 82* 23“ Weſt, it was 17* Eaſt; and the next 
evening, in the latitude of 53" 25, longitude 78* 40", it was 
17* 38' Eaſt. About this time, we ſaw a penguin and a piece 
of weed; and the next morning, a ſeal and ſome diving pe- Friday 16. 
terels, For the three laſt days, the wind had been at Weſt, 


a ſteady freſh gale, attended, now and then, with ſhowers of 
rain or hail. 


Wedneſ. 14 


At ſix in the morning of the 17th, being nearly in the 
ſame latitude as above, and in the longitude of 77* 10 Weſt, 
the variation was 18* 33 Eaſt; and in the afternoon it was 
21* 38', being at that time in latitude 53* 16'S., longitude 
75* o Weſt. In the morning, as well as in the afternoon, 
I took ſome obſervations to determine the longitude by the 
watch; and the reſults, reduced to noon, gave 76" 18' 30" 

. Weſt, At the ſame time, the longitude, by my reckoning, 
Was 76* 17' Weſt. But J have reaſon to think, that we were 
about half a degree more to the Weſt than either the 


one or the other; our latitude, at the fame time, was 
53* 21 8. 


Saturday 17. 
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We ſteered E. by N. and E. : N. all this day, under all the 
ſail we could carry, with a fine freſh gale at N. W. by W., in 
expectation of ſeeing the land before night; but not making 
it till ten o'clock, we took in the ſtudding- ſails, top-gallant 
ſails, and a reef in each top-ſail, and ſteered E. N. E., in order 
to make ſure of falling in with Cape Deſeada. Ft 


Two hours after, we made the land, extending from 
N. E. by N. to E. by S. about fix leagues diſtant, On this 
diſcovery, we wore and brought to, with the ſhip's head to 
the South; and having ſounded, found ſeventy-five fa- 
thoms water, the bottom ſtone and ſhells. The land now 
before us could be no other than the Weſt coaſt of Terra del 
Fuego, and near the Weſt entrance to the Straits of Ma- 


galhaens. 


As this was the firſt run that had been made directly 
acroſs this ocean, in a high Southern latitude *, I have been 
a little particular in noting every circumſtance that ap- 
peared in the leaſt material: And, after all, I muſt obſerve 
that I never made a paſlage, any where of ſuch length, or 
even much ſhorter, where ſo few intereſting circumſtances 
occurred. For, if I except the variation of the compaſs, I 
know of nothing elſe worth notice. The weather had been 
neither unuſually ſtormy nor cold. Before we arrived- in 
the latitude of 5o*, the mercury in the thermometer fell 
gradually from ſixty to fifty; and after we arrived in the 
latitude of 55, it was generally between forty-ſeven and 
forty-five; once or twice it fell to forty-three. Theſe ob- 
ſervations were made at noon. 


I have now done with the Southern Pacific Ocean ; and 
flatter myſelf that no one will think that I have left it unex- 


It is not to be ſuppoſed that I could know at this time, that the Adventure had made 


the paſſage before me, 
plored; 
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plored ; or that more could have been Sidi; in one 


voyage, towards obtaining that end, than has been done 
in this. 


Soon after we left New Zealand, Mr. Wales contrived, and 
fixed up, an inſtrument, which very accurately meaſured the 
angle the ſhip rolled, when failing large and in a great ſea; 
and that in which ſhe lay down, when failing upon a wind. 
The greateſt angle he obſerved her to roll was 38“. This 
was on the 6th of this month, when the ſea was not unuſu- 
ally high ; ſo that it cannot be reckoned the greateſt roll ſhe 
had made. The moſt he obſerved her to heel or lie down, 
when ſailing upon a wind, was 18*; and this was under 
double-reefed top-ſails and courſes. 


On the 18th, at three in the morning, we ſounded again, 
and found one hundred and ten fathoms, the ſame bottom 
as before. We now made ſail with a freſh gale at N. W., and 
ſteered S. E. by E. along the coaſt, It extended from Cape 
Deſeada, which bore North ?“ Eaſt, to E. S. E.; a pretty high 
ragged ifle, which lies near a league from the main, and S., 
18* E. fix leagues from Cape Deſeada, bore N. 497 E. diſtant 
four leagues; and it obtained the name of Landfall. At 
four o'clock, we were North and South of the high land of 
Cape Deſeada, diſtant about nine leagues ; ſo that we ſaw 
none of the low rocks ſaid to lie off it. The latitude of this 
Cape is about 53 S., longitude 74 40 Welt. 


Continuing to range the coaſt, at about two leagues 


diſtance, at eleven o'clock we paſſed a projecting point, 


which I called Cape Glouceſter. It ſhews a round ſurface 
of conſiderable height, and has much the appearance of 


being an iſland. It lies S. S. E. = E. diſtant ſeventeen leagues 
Z 2 . from 
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from the iſle of Landfall. The coaſt between them forms 
two bays, ſtrewed with rocky iflots, rocks, and breakers. 
The coaſt appeared very broken with many inlets ; or rather 
it ſeemed to be compoſed of a number of iſlands. The land 
is very mountainous, rocky, and barren, ſpotted here and 
there with tufts of wood, and patches of ſnow. At noon 
Cape Glouceſter bore North, diſtant eight miles, and the 
moſt advanced point of-land to the S. E., which we judged 
to be Cape Noir, bore S. E. by S., diſtant ſeven or eight 
leagues, Latitude obſerved 54 13' S. Longitude, made 
from Cape Deſeada, 54 Eaſt. From Cape Glouceſter, off 


which lies a ſmall rocky iſland, the direction of the coaſt is 


nearly S. E.; but to Cape Noir, for which we ſtecred, the 
courſe is S. S. E., diſtant about ten leagues. 


At three o'clock, we paſſed Cape Noir, which is a ſteep rock 
of confiderable height, and the S. W. point of a large iſland 
that ſeemed to he detached, a league, or a league and a half, 
from the main land. The land of the Cape, when at a diſtance _ 
from it, appeared to be an iſland disjoined from the other; but, 
on a nearer approach, we found it connected by a low neck 
of land. At the point of the Cape are two rocks; the one 
peaked like a ſugar-loaf, the other not ſo high, and ſhewing 
a rounder ſurface ; and S. by E., two leagues from the Cape, 
are two other rocky iſlots. This Cape is fituated in the lati- 
tude of 54* 30 S., longitude 737 33“ Weſt. 


After paſſing the two iflots, we fleered E. S. E., croſſing the 
great bay of St. Barbara. We but juſt ſaw the land in the 
bottom of it; which could not be leſs than ſeven or eight 
leagues from us. There was a ſpace, lying in the direction 
of E. N. E. from Cape Noir, where no land was to be ſcen: 
this may be the Channel of St. Barbara, which opens into the 

£ Straits 
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Straits of Magalhaens, as mentioned by Frezier. We found 
the Cape to agree very well with his deſcription; which ſhews 
that he laid down the channel from good memoirs. Ar ten 
o'clock, drawing near the 8. E. point of the bay, which lies 
nearly in the direction of S. GO Eaſt from Cape Noir, eighteen 


leagues diſtant, we ſhortened ſail, and ſpent the night ſtand- 
ing off and on. 


At two o' clock in the morning of the 19th, having made 
fail, we ſteered S. E. by E. along the coaſt, and ſoon paſſed the 
8. E. point of the Bay of St. Barbara, which I called Cape De- 


ſolation; becauſe near it commenced the moſt deſolate and 


barren country I ever ſaw. It is fituated in the latitude of 


54' 55 South, longitude 72" 12' Weſt, About four leagues to 
the Eaſt of this Cape is a deep inlet, at the entrance of which. 
lies a pretty large ifland, and ſome others of leſs note. Nearly 
in this ſituation ſome charts place a channel leading into the 


Straits of Magalhaens, under the name of Straits of Jelouzel. 


At ten o'clock, being about a league and an half from the 
land, we ſounded, and found ſixty fathoms water, a bottom 


of ſmall ſtones and ſhells. 


The wind, which had been freſh at N. by W., began to 
abate, and at noon it fell calm, when we obſerved in latitude. 


55* 20' South, longitude made from Cape Deſeada 37 24 E. 
In this ſituation we were about three leagues from the neareſt 
ſhore, which was that of an iſland. This I named Gilbert 


Iſle, after my maſter. It is nearly of the ſame height with 


the reſt of the coaſt, and ſhews a ſurface compoled of ſeveral 


peaked rocks unequally high. A little to the S8. E, of it are 


fome ſmaller iſlands, and, without them, breakers. 


I have before obſerved, that this is the moſt deſolate coaſt I 


ever ſaw. It ſeems entirely compoſed of rocky mountains 
7 without 
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* 226. without the leaſt appearance of vegetation. Theſe moun- 
ecember. k . : $254 

| * > IS tains terminate in horrible precipices, whoſe craggy ſum- 
Monday 19. 


mits ſpire up to a vaſt height; ſo that hardly any thing in 
Nature can appear with a more barren and ſavage aſpect, 
than the whole of this country. The inland mountains were 
covered with ſnow, but thoſe on the ſea-coaſt were not. We 
judged the former to belong to the main of Terra del Fuego, 


and the latter to be iſlands, ſo ranged as apparently to form 
a coaſt, 


After three hours calm, we got a breeze at S. E. by E., and 
having made a ſhort trip to South, ſtood in for the land ; the 
moſt advanced point of which, that we had in ſight, bore 
Eaſt, diſtant ten leagues. This is a lofty promontory, lying 
E. S. E., nineteen leagues from Gilbert Ile, and ſituated in 
latitude 55* 26' South, longitude 70' 25 Weſt, Viewed from 
the fituation we now were in, it terminated in two high 
towers; and, within them, a hill ſhaped like a ſugar-loaf, 
This wild rock therefore obtained the name of York Minſter. 
Two leagues to the Weſtward of this head, appeared a large 
inlet, the Weſt point of which we fetched in with, by nine 
o'clock, when we tacked in forty-one fathoms water, half a 
league from the ſhore; to the Weſtward of this inlet, was 
another, with ſeveral iſlands lying in the entrance. 


Tueſday 2. During the night between the 19th and 2oth, we had little 
wind Eaſterly, which in the morning veered to N. E. and 

N. N. E., but it was too faint to be of uſe; and at ten we had 

a calm, when we obſerved the ſhip to drive from off the 

ſhore out to ſea. We had made the ſame obſervation the 

day before. This muſt have been occaſioned by a current ; 

and the melting of the ſnow increaſing, the inland waters 

will cauſe a ſtream to run out of moſt of theſe inlets. At 

noon, 
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AND ROUND THE WORLD. 


noon, we obſerved in latitude 55* 39 30“ 8., York Minſter 
then bearing N. 15*E., diſtant five leagues ; and Round-hill, 
juſt peeping above the horizon, which we judged to belong 
to the iſles of Saint Ildefonſo, E. 25* S., ten or eleven leagues 
diſtant. At ten o'clock, a breeze ſpringing up at E. by S., I 
took this opportunity to ſtand in for the land, being defirous 


of going into one of the many ports which ſeemed open to- 
receive us, in order to take a view of the country, and to 


recruit our ſtock of wood and water, 


In ſtanding in for an. opening, which appeared on the 
Eaſt fide of York Minſter, we had forty, thirty-ſeven, fifty, 


and ſixty fathoms water, a bottom: of ſmall ſtones and ſhells. 
When we had the laſt ſoundings, we were. nearly in the 


middle between the two points that form the entrance to 
the inlet, which we obſerved to branch into two arms, both 
of them lying in nearly North, and disjoined by an high: 
rocky point. We ſtood for the Eaſtern branch as being clear 
of iſlots; and after paſſing a black rocky one, lying without 
the point juſt mentioned, we founded and found no bottom 
with a line of an hundred and ſeventy fathoms. This was- 
altogether unexpected, and a circumſtance that would not 


have been regarded if the breeze had continued; but, at 


this time, it fell calm, ſo that it was not poſlible to extricate 
ourſelves from this diſagreable ſituation. Two boats were 


hoiſted ont, and ſent a-head to tow; but they would have 


availed little, had not a breeze ſprung up about eight: 
o'clock, at S. W., which put it in my power either to ſtand: 


out to ſea, or up the inlet. Prudence ſeemed to point out 


the former; but the deſire of finding a good port, and of 
learning ſomething of the country, getting the better of 
every other conſideration, I reſolved to ſtand in; and, as 

night: 
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1774 night was approaching, our ſafety depended on getting to an 
December. : Sort . | 
w—— anchor. With this view we continued to ſound, but always 


had an unfathomable depth. 


Hauling up under the Eaſt fide of the land which divided 
the two arms, and ſeeing a ſmall cove a-head, I ſent a boat 
to ſound; and we kept as near the ſhore as the flurries 
from the land would permit, in order to be able to get into 
this place, if there ſhould be anchorage. The boat ſoon 
returned, and informed us that there was thirty and twenty- 
five fathoms water, a full cable's length from the ſhore. 
Here we anchored in thirty fathoms, the bottom ſand and 


broken ſhells ; and carried out a kedge and hawſer, to ſteady 
the ſhip for the night, 
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Tranſactiont in Chriſimas Sound, with an Account of the 
1 Country and its Inhabitants, 

HE morning of the 21ſt was calm and pleaſant. After 
breakfaſt, I ſet out with two boats to look for a more 
fecure ſtation. We no ſooner got round, or above the point, 
under which the ſhip lay, than we found a cove in which 
was anchorage in thirty, twenty, and fifteen fathoms, the 
bottom ftones and ſand. At the head of the cove. was a 
ſtony beach, a valley covered with wood, and a ſtream of 
freſh water; ſo that there was every thing we could expect 
to find in ſuch a place, or rather more; for we ſhot three 
geeſe out of four that we faw, and caught ſome young 
ones, which we afterwards let go. 


After diſcovering, and ſounding this cove, I ſent Lieute- 
nant Clerke, who commanded the other boat, on board, with 
orders to remove the ſhip into this place, while I proceeded 
farther up the inlet. I preſently ſaw that the land we 
were under, which disjoined the two arms, as mentioned 
before, was an iſland, at the North end of which the two 
channels united. After this, I haſtened on board, and 
found every thing in readineſs to weigh; which was ac- 
cordingly done, and all the boats ſent a-head to tow the 
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ſhip round the point. But, at that moment, a light breeze. 


came in from the ſea too ſcant to fill our ſails; ſo that we 
were obliged to drop the anchor again, for fear of falling 
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upon the point, and to carry out a kedge to windward. 
That being done, we hove up the anchor, warped up to, 


and weighed the kedge, and proceeding round the point 


under our ſtay-ſails, there anchored with the beſt bower, in 
twenty fathoms; and moored with the other bower, which 


Jay to the North, in thirteen fathoms. In this poſition we 


were ſhut in from the ſea by the point above mentioned, 
which was in one with the extremity of the inlet to the Faſt. 
Some iſlots, off the next point above us, covered us from the 
N. W., from which quarter the wind had the greateſt fetch; 
and our diftance from the ſhore was about one-third of 
a mile, | 


Thus ſituated, we went to work, to clear a place to fill 
water, to cut wood, and to ſet up a tent for the reception of 
a guard, which was thought neceſſary; as we had already 
diſcoyered, that, barren as this country is, it was not without 
people, though we had not yet ſeen any, Mr. Wales alſo 
got his obſervatory and inſtruments on ſhore ; but it was 
with the greateſt difficulty he could find a place of ſufficient 
ſtability, and clear of the mountains, which every where 
ſurrounded us, to ſet them up in; and at laſt he was obliged 
to content himſelf with the top of a rock, not more than nine 
feet over, ED] F 


Next day I ſent Licutenants Clerke and Pickerſgill, accom- 
panied by ſome of the other officers, to examine and draw a 
ſketch of the channel on the other fide of the iſland ; and I 
went myſelf in another boat, accompanied by the botaniſts, 
to ſurvey the Northern parts of the ſound. In my way, I 
landed on the point of a low iſle covered with herbage, part 
of which had been lately burnt; we likewiſe ſaw a hut; 
ſigns ſufficient that people were in the neighbourhood. 

After 


AND ROUND THE WORLD. 
After I had taken the neceſſary bearings, we proceeded 
round the Eaſt end of Burnt Iſland, and over to what we 
judged to be the main of Terra del Fuego, where we found 
a very fine harbour encompaſſed by ſteep rocks of vaſt 


height, down which ran many limpid ſtreams of water; and 


at the foot of the rocks, ſome tufts of trees, fit for little elſe 
bat fuel. 


This harbour, which I ſhall diſtinguiſh by the name of 
the Devil's Baſon, is divided, as it were, into two, an inner 


and an outer one; and the communication berween them is 


by a narrow channel five fathoms deep. In the outer baſon, 
I found thirteen and ſeventeen fathoms water, and in the” 
inner, ſeventeen and twenty-three. This laſt is as ſecure a 
place as can be, but nothing can be more gloomy. The 
vaſt height of the ſavage rocks which encompaſs: it, de- 
prived great part of it, even on this day, of the meridian ſun. 
The outer harbour is not quite free from this inconvenience, 
but far more ſo than the other; it is alſo rather more com- 
modious, and equally ſafe. It hes in the direction of North, 
a mile and an half diſtant from the Eaſt end of Burmt Iſland. 
L likewiſe found a good anchoring-place a little to the Weſt 
of this harbour, before a ſtream of water that comes out of x 
lake or large reſervoir, which is me ee n 1 a: 
caſcade falling into it. 


Il 


Leaving this place, we proceeded along the ſhore to the 


Weſtward, and found other harbours which I had not time 


to look into. In all ef them is freſh» water, and wood for 
fuel; but, except theſe little, tufts of; buſhes, the whole 
country is a barren rock, doomed by Nature to everlaſting 
ſteriluy. The low iſlands, and even ſame. of the higher 
which lie ſcattered. up and down the. Sound, are indeed 
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moſtly covered with ſhrubs and herbage, the ſoil a black 


rotten turf, evidently compoſed, by length of time, of de- 
cayed nnn | 


T had an epportänity to verify what we had oblerved at, 
ſea; that the ſea-coaſt is compoſed of a number of large and 
ſmall iſlands, and that the numerous inlets are formed by 
the junction of ſeveral channels; at leaſt ſo it is here. On 
one of theſe low iſlands, we found ſeveral huts, which had 
lately been inhabited; and near them was a good deal of 
celery, with which we loaded our boat, and returned on 
board at ſeven o'clock. in the evening. In this expedition 


we met with little game; one duck, three or four ſhags, and 


about that number of rails or ſea-pies being all we got. The 
other boat returned on board ſome hours before; having 
found two harbours on the Weſt fide of the other channel; 

the one large, and the other ſmall ; but both of them fafe 
and commodious; though, by the fketch Mr. Pickerſgill 


had taken of them, the acceſs to both appeared rather in- 
1 | 8 


I was now told of a ! aceident which! had be- 
fallen one of our marines. He had not been ſeen ſince eleven 
or twelve o'clock the preceding night. . It was ſuppoſed that 
he had fallen over-board, out of the head, hate he had 
been laſt een, and was drowned. 


9239. 


en FIR W weather on the 23d, I gent Lieutenant 
Pickerfgill in the cutter, to explore the Eaſt fide of the Sound, 
and went myfelf in the pinnace to the Weſt fide, with an in- 
tent to go round the ifland; under which we were at anchor 
(and which T' ſhell diſtinguiſh by the name of Shag Iſland), 
in aner to view che paſſage 3 to the harbours Mr. 

mY Pickerſgill 


AND ROUND THE WORLD. 


Pickerſgill had difcovered the day before, on which I made 


131 
nest. 


the following obſervations. In coming from ſea, leave all . 


the rocks and iſlands, lying off and within Vork Minſter, on 
your larboard ſide; and the black rock, which lies off the 
South end of Shag Iſland, on your ſtarboard; and when 
abreaſt of the South end of that iſland, haul over for the Weſt 
ſhore, taking care to avoid the beds of weeds you will ſee 
before you, as they always grow on rocks; ſome of which 
L have found twelve fathoms under water; but it is always 
beſt to keep clear of them. The entrance to the large har- 
bour, or Port Clerke, is juſt to the North of fome low rocks 
lying off a point on Shag Ifland. This harbour lies in W. 
by S., a mile and an half, and hath in it from twelve to 
twenty-four fathoms depth, wood and freſh water. About 
a mile without, or to the Southward of Port Clerke, is, or 
ſeemed to be, another which I did not examine. It is formed 
by a large iſland which covers it from the South and Eaſt 
winds. Without this iſland, that is between it and York 
Minſter, the ſea ſeemed ſtrewed with iſlots, rocks, and 
breakers. In proceeding round the South end. of Shag 
Iſland, we obſerved the ſhags to breed in vaſt numbers in the 
cliffs of the rock. Some of the old ones we ſhot, but could 
not come at the young ones, which are, by far, the beſt eat- 
ing. On the Eaſt fide of the iſland we ſaw ſome geeſe; and 
having with difficulty landed, we killed three, which, at this 
time, was a valuable acquiſition. 


About ſeven in the evening we got on board, where Mr. 
Pickerſgill had arrived but juſt before. He informed me 
that the land oppoſite to our ſtation was an iſland, which he 
had been round; that, on another, more to the North, he 
found many terns eggs; and that without the great iſland, 

between 
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| gollings. 
Saturday 24. | 


This information of Mr. rickertgill s induced me to make 
up two ſhooting parties next day; Mr. Pickerſgill and his 
aſſociates going in the cutter, and myfelf and the botaniſts 
in the pinnace. Mr. Pickerfgill went by the N. E. fide of 
the large iſland above mentioned, which obtained the name 
of Gooſe Iſland; and I went by the 8. W. fide. As ſoon as 
we got under the iſland, we found plenty of ſhags in the 
cliffs, but, without ſtaying to ſpend our time and ſhot upon 
thefe, we proceeded on, and preſently found ſport enough. 
For, in the South fide of the ifland, were abundance of 
geeſe. It happened to be the moulting ſeafon ; and moſt 

of them were on ſhore for that purpofe, and could not fly. 
There being a great ſurf, we found great difficulty in 
landing, and very bad climbing over the rocks when we 
were landed; fo that hundreds of the geefe eſcaped us, 
ſome into the ſea, and others up into the iſtand. We, how- 
ever, by one means or other, got ſixty-two, with which we 
returned on board all heartily tired; but the acquiſition 
we had made overbalanced every other confideration, and 
we ſat down with a good appetite to ſupper on part of 


what the preceding day had produced. Mr. Pickerſgill and 


his aſſociates had got on board ſome time before us with 
fourteen geeſe ; ſo that J was able to make diſtribution to 
the whote crew, which-was the more acceptable-on account 
of the approaching feſtival. For, had. not Providence thus 


ſingularly provided for us, our Chriftmas er muſt ave 
been ſalt beef and . | 


I now 


AND ROUND THE WORLD. 
I now learnt that a number of the natives in nine canoes, 
nad been along-fide the ſhip; and ſome on board. Little 


addreſs was required to perſuade them to either for they 


feemed to be well enough acquainted with Europeans, and 
had, among them, ſome of their knives. 


The next morning. the 25th, they made us another viſit, 


I found them to be of the ſame nation I had formerly ſeen in 


Succeſs-Bay ; and the ſame which M.de Bougainville diſtin- 
guiſhes by the name of Pecharas ; a word which theſe had, 
on eyery occaſion, in their mouths. They are a little, ugly, 


half-ſtarved, beardleſs race. I ſaw not a tall perſon amongſt 
them. 'They were, almoſt naked; their clothing was a 
ſeal-ſkin; ſome had two or three ſewed together, ſo as to 


make a cloak which reached to the knees ; but the moſt of 


them had only one ſkin, hardly large enough to cover their 
ſhoulders ; and all their lower parts were quite naked. The 
women, I was told, cover their nakedneſs with the flap of a 


ſeal-ſkin, but in other reſpects are clothed like the men. 


They, as well as the children, remained in the canoes. I ſaw 
two young children at the breaſt entirely naked; thus they 
are inured from their infancy to cold and hardſhips. They 
had with them bows and arrows, and darts, or rather har- 
poons, made of bone, and fitted to a'ſtaff. I ſuppoſe the 

| were intended to kill ſeals and fiſh; they may alſo Kill 
whales with them, as the Eſquimaux do. I know not if they 
reſemble them in their love of train-oil ; but they and every 
thing they had, ſmelt moſt intolerably of ir. I ordered them 
ſome biſcuit, but did not obſerve them ſo fond of it as I had 
been told; They were much better pleaſed vom I gave 
them ſome medals, knives, &c.. 


The 
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The women and children, as before obſerved, remained 
in their canoes. Theſe were made of bark; and in each 
was a fire, over which the poor creatures . huddled them- 
ſelves. I cannot ſuppoſe that they carry a fire in their 
canoes for this purpoſe only; but rather that it may be 
always ready to remove aſhore wherever they land ; for 


let their method of obtaining fire be what it may, they 


cannot be always ſure of finding dry fuel that will kindle 
from a ſpark. ' They likewiſe carry in their. canoes large 
feal hides, which, I judged, were to ſhelter them when at 


ſea, and to ſerve as covering to their huts on ſhore; * OC- 
caſionally to be uſed for fails. : 


They all retired before dinner, and did not wait to par- 
take of our Chriſtmas cheer. Indeed, I believe no one in- 
vited them, and for good reaſons ; for their dirty perſons, 
and the ſtench they carried about them, were enough to 
ſpoil the appetite of any European ; and that would have 
been a real diſappointment, as we had not experienced ſuch 
fare for ſome time. Roaſt and boiled geeſe, gooſe- pye, 
&c. was a treat little known to us; and we had yet ſome 
Madeira wine left, which was the only article of our pro- 
viſion that was mended by keeping. So that our friends 


in England did not, perhaps, celebrate Chriſtmas more * | 
fully than we did. | 


On the 26th, little wind next to a calm. * fair weather, 
except in the morning. when we had ſome ſhowers of rain. 


In the evening, when it was cold, the natives made us ano- 


ther viſit; and it being diſtreſſing to ſee them ſtand trem- 
bling and naked on the deck, I could do no leſs than give 
them ſome baize and old canvas to cover themſelves. 


1 Having 


. 


AND ROUND. THE WORLD. . 


Having already completed our water, on the 27th J or- 
dered the wood, tent, and obſervatory to be got on board; 


and, as this was work for the day, a party of us went in two 


boats to ſhoot geeſe, the weather being fine and pleaſant. 


We proceeded round by the South fide of Gooſe Iſland, and 


picked up in all thirty-one.. On the Eaſt fide of the iſland, 
to the North of the Eaſt point, is good anchorage, in ſeven- 
teen fathoms water, where it is entirely land-locked. This 


is a good place for ſhips to lie in that are bound to the 
Weſt. On the North fide of this iſle, I obſerved three fine” 
coves, in which were both wood and water; but it being 


near night, I had no time to ſound them; though I doubt 
not, there is anchorage. The way to come at them is by 


the Weſt end of the iſland, 


When I returned on board, 1 found every thing got off the 
ſhore, and the launch in; ſo that we now only waited for 
a wind to put to ſea, The feſtival, which we celebrated at 
this. place, occaſioned my giving it the name of Chriſtmas 
Sound. The entrance, which is three leagues wide, is ſituated 


in the latitude of 55* 27 S., longitude 70* 16 Weſt; and in 


the direction of N. 3 Weſt from St. Ildefonſo Iſles, diſtant 


ten leagues. Theſe iſles are the beſt landmark for finding 


the ſound. York Minſter, which is the only remarkable land 
about it, will hardly be known by a ſtranger, from any de- 
' ſcription that can be given of it, becauſe it alters its appear- 
ance according to the different ficuations it is viewed from. 
Beſides the black rock, which lies off the end of Shag Iſland, 
there is another about midway between this and the Eaſt 
| ſhore. A copious deſcription of this ſound is unneceſſary, 

as few would be benefited by it. The ſketch which accom- 
panies this journal will be a ſufficient guide for ſuch ſhips 
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as chance may bring hither. Anchorage, tufts of wood, and 
freſh water, will be found in all the coves and harbours. I 
would adviſe no one to anchor very near the ſhore for the 


ſake of having a moderate depth of water; becauſe there I 
generally found a rocky bottom. 


The refreſhments to be got here are precarious, as 415 
conſiſt chiefly of wild fowl, and may probably never be found 
in fuch plenty as to ſupply the crew. of a ſhip ; and fiſh, ſo- 


far as we can judge, are ſcarce. Indeed, the plenty of wild-- 


fowl'made us pay leſs attention to fiſhing. Here are, how- 
ever, plenty of muſcles, not very large, but well taſted; and. 
very good celery is to be met with on ſeveral of the low iſlots, 
and where the natives have their habitations: The wild-- 
fowl are geeſe, ducks, ſea-pies, ſhags, and that kind of gull: 


fo often mentioned in this journal under the name of Port: 


Egmont hen. Here is a kind of duck, called by our people 
race-horſes, on account of. the great ſwiftneſs with which 
they run on the water; for they cannot fly, the wings being: 
too ſhort to ſupport the body in the air. This bird is at the 


Falkland Iſlands, as appears by Pernety's journal “. The 


geeſe , too are there, and ſeem to be very well deſcribed: 
under the name of buſtards. They are much ſmaller than 
our Engliſh tame geeſe, but eat as well as any I ever taſted. 
They have ſhort black bills and yellow feet. The gander 


is all white; the female is ſpotted black and white, or grey, 


with a large white ſpot on each wing. Beſides the bird 
above mentioned, here are ſeveral other aquatic, and ſome 
land ones; but of the latter not many. 


From the knowledge which the inhabitants ſeem to- „have 
of Europeans, we may ſuppoſe that they do not live here 


See Pernety's Journal, p. 244. and p. 213- | 


AND ROUND THE WORLD. 


continually, but retire to the North during the winter. I 
| have often wondered that theſe people do not clothe them- 
ſelves better, fince Nature has certainly provided materials, 

They might line their ſeal-ſkin cloaks with the ſkins and 
feathers of aquatic birds; they might make their cloaks 
larger, and employ the fame ſkins for other parts of cloth- 
ing; for I cannot ſuppoſe they are fearce with them. They 
were ready enough to part with thoſe they had to our people, 
which they hardly would have done, had they not known 
where to have got more. In ſhort, of all the nations I have 
feen, the Pecheras are the moſt wretched. They are doomed 
to live in one of the moſt inhoſpitable climates in the world, 


without having ſagacity enough to provide themſelves with 


ſuch conveniences as may reader life in fome meaſure more 
comfortable. | 


Barren as this country is, it abounds with a variety of un- 

known plants, and gave ſufficient employment to Mr. 
Forſter and his party. The tree, which produceth rhe 
Winter's bark, is found here in the woods; as is the holly- 
leaved barberry; and ſome other ſorts, which I know not, 
but I believe are common in the Straits of Magalhaens. We 
found plenty of a berry, which we called the cranberry, be- 
cauſe they are nearly of the ſame colour, ſize, and ſhape. It 
grows on a buſhy plant, has a bitteriſh taſte, rather inſipid ; 
but may be eaten either raw or in tarts, and is uſed as food 
by the natives. 
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A VOYAGB TOWARDS'THE SOUTH POLE, 


Rang ROY Chriſtmas Sect, round Cape Horn, through 


Strait Le Maire, and round Staten Land; with an Ac- 
count of the Diſcovery of a H. arbour in a Lene and 
4  Deſeriprion of the Coafts. 


T four o'clock in the morning on "R 28th, we began 
to unmoor; and at eight weighed and flood out 
79-0 with a light breeze at N. W., which afterwards 
freſhened and was attended with rain. At noon, the Eaſt 
point of the Sound (Point Nativity) bore N. +4 W., diſtant 
one and a half leagues, and St. IIdefonſo Iſles 8. E. + 8., 
diſtant ſeven leagues. The coaſt ſeemed to trend in the 
direction of E. by 8.; but the weather being very hazy, no- 
thing appeared distinct. 


Me continued to ſteer S. E. by E. and E. S. E., with a freſh. 


breeze at W. N. W., till four o'clock P. M., when we hauled 


to the South, in order to have a nearer view of St. Ilde fonſo 
Iſles. At this time we were abreaſt of an inlet, which lies E. 
8. E., about ſeven leagues from the Sound; but it muſt be 
obſerved that there are ſome iſles without this diſtinction. 
At the Weſt point of the inlet, are two high peaked hills; 
and below them, to the Eaſt, two round hills, or iſles, which. 


lie in the direction of N. E. and 8. W. of each other. An 


iſland, or what appeared to be an iſland, lay in the entrance; 
and another but ſmaller inlet appeared to the Weſt of this; 
indeed, the coaſt appeared indented and broken as uſual. 


* 


AND ROUND THE WORED. 


At half paſt five o'clock, the weather clearing up, gave 
us a good fight of Ildefonſo Iles. They are a group of 
illands, and rocks above water, ſituated about ſix leagues 
from the main, and in the latitude of 55 55 South, — 
dase 69" 4r Wen. | 


| We now nr our courſe t to FR Eaſt; Fey at ſun-ſer, 
the moſt advanced land bore 8. E. by E. 2 E.; and a point, 
which 1 judged. to be the Weſt point of Naſſau Bay,. diſ- 
covered by the. Dutch fleet under the command of Admiral 
Hermite in 1624, bore N. 80“ Eaſt, fix leagues diſtant. In 
fome charts, this point is called Falſe Cape Horn, as being 
the Southern point of Terra del Fuego: It is ſituated in lati- 
tude 535 39 South. From the inlet above mentioned. to this 
falſe Cape, the direction of the coaſt is nearly Eaſt, half a 
point South, diſtant fourteen or fifteen leagues. 


At ten o'clock, having ſhortened ſail, we ſpent the night 


in making ſhort boards under the top-ſails, and at three 
next morning, made fail, and ſteered 8. E. by S., with a 
freſh breeze at W. 8. W., the weather ſomewhat hazy. At 
this time, the Weſt entrance to Naſſau Bay extended from N. 


by E. to N. E. = E., and the South, fide of Hermite's Iſles, E. 
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by 8. At four, Cape Horn, for which we now ſteered, bore 


E. by 8. It is known, at a diſtance, by a high round hill 


over it. A point to the W. N. W. ſhews a ſurface not unlike 
this; but their ſituations alone will e diſtinguiſh the 
one from the other. 


At half paſt ſeven, we paſſed this famous Cape, and entered 


the Southern Atlantic Ocean. It is the very ſame point of 
land I took for the Cape, when ] paſſed it in 1769, which at 
that time I was doubtful of. It is the moſt Southern extremity 


Ou 
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on 2 group of iſlands of unequal' extent, dying before 
Naſſau Bay, known by the name of Hermite Hlands, 


— 4 
Thu? and is fituated in the latitude of 55" '58', and in the 


longitude of 68* 13 Weſt, according to the obſervations 
made of it in 1769. But the obſervations which we had 
in Chriſtmas Sound, and reduced to the Cape by the 


Watch, and others, which we had afterwards, and reduced 


back to it by the ſame means, place it in 67 19. It is moſt 
probable that a mean between the two, viz. 67 46, will be 


neareſt the truth. On the N. W. fide of the Cape are two 


peaked rocks like fugar-loaves. They lie N. W. by N., and 
8. E. by S., by compafs, of each other. Some other ſtrag- 
gling low rocks lie Weſt of the Cape, and one South of it; 
but they are all near the ſhoxe. From Chriſtmas Sound to 


Cape Horn, the courſe is E. S. E. A E., diftant thirty-one leagues, 


In the direction of E. N. E., three leagues from Cape Horn, 
is a rocky point, which I called Miſtaken Cape, and is the 
Southern point of the Eaſternmoſt of Hermite Iſles. Between 
theſe two Capes there ſeemed to be a paſſage directly into 
Naſſau Bay; ſome ſmall iſles were ſeen in the paſſage; and the 
coaſt, on the Weſt fide, had the appearance of forming good 
bays or harbours. In ſome charts, Cape Horn is laid down as 
belonging to a ſmall iſland. This was neither confirmed, nor 
can it be contradicted by us; for ſeveral breakers appeared 
in the coaſt, both to the Eaſt and Weſt of it; and the hazy 
weather rendered every object indiſtinct. The ſummits of 
ſome of the hills were rocky, but the ſides, and valleys, 
ſeemed covered with a green turf, and wooded in tufts. 
From Cape Horn we ſtleered E. by N. 4 N.; which direc- 
tion carried us without the rocks that lie off Miſtaken Cape. 


Theſe rocks are white with the dung of fowls; and vaſt 
numbers were ſeen about them. After paſling them, we 
ſleered 


AND ROUND THE WORLD. 


ſteered N. E. 4 E., and N. E., for Strait Le Maire, with a 
view of looking into Succeſs Bay, to ſee if there were any 
traces of the Adventure having been there. At eight o'tlock - 
in the evening, drawing near the Strait, we ſhortened ſail, 
and hauled the wind. At this time the Sugar - loaf on Terra 


del Fuego bore N. 33 Weſt; the point of Succeſs Bay, juft. 
open of the Cape of the ſame name, bearing N. 20* Eaſt; and 
Staten Land, extending from N..53” Eaſt to 67 Eaſt, Soon 
after, the wind died away, and we had light airs and calms 


by turns till near noon the next day; during which time we 
were driven by the current over to Staten Land. 


The calm being ſucceeded by a light breeze at N. N. W., 


we ſtood over for Succefs Bay, aſſiſted by the currents, which 
ſet to the North. Before this, we had hoiſted our colours, 


and fired two guns; and ſoon after, ſaw a ſmoke riſe out 


of the woods, above the South point of the bay; which 1 
judged was made by the natives, as it was at the place 


where they reſided when I was here in 1769. As ſoon as we 


got off the bay, I ſent Lieutenant Pickerſgill to ſee if any 


traces remained of the Adventure having been there lately; 
and in the mean time we ſtood on and off with the ſhip. 
At two o' clock, the current turned and ſet to the South; and 


Mr. Pickerſgill informed me, when he returned, that it was 


falling water on ſhore; which was contrary to what I had 
obſerved when I was here before; for I thought then that 
the flood came from the North. Mr. Pickerſgill ſaw not the 
leaſt figns of any ſhip having been there lately. I had in- 
ſcribed our ſhip's name on a card, which he nailed to a tree 
at the place where the Endeavour watered. This was done 


with a view of giving Captain Furneaux ſome information, 
in caſe he ſhould be behind us and put in here. 


On 
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On Mr. Pickerſgill's landing, he was courteouſly received 


V= buy ſeveral of the natives, who were clothed in guanicoe and 


_ 30. 


ſeal ſkins, and had on their arms bracelets, made of ſilver 
wire, and wrought not unlike the hilt of a ſword, being no 
doubt the manufacture of ſome Europeans. They were the 


ſame kind of people we had ſeen in Chriſtmas Sound; and, 


like them, repeated the word Pechera, on every occaſion. 
One man ſpoke much to Mr. Pickerſgill, pointing firſt to 


the ſhip and then to the bay, as if he wanted her to come 


in. Mr. Pickerſgill ſaid the bay was full of whales and 
ſeals; and we had obſerved the ſame in the Strait, eſpecially 


on the Terra del Fuego fide, where the whales, in particular, 


Are exceedingly numerous. 


Saturday 31. 


As ſoon as the boat was hoiſted in, which was not till near 
fix'o'clock, we made ſail to the Eaſt, with a fine breeze at 


North. For ſince we had explored the South coaſt of Terra 


del Fuego, 1 reſolved to do the ſame by Staten Land ; which 
] believed-to have been as little known as the former, At 


nine o'clock the wind freſhening, and veering to N. W., 
we tacked, and ſtood to 8. W., in order to ſpend the night; 


which proved none of the beſt, being ſtormy and hazy, with 
rain. 


Next morning, at three o'clock, we bore up for the Eaft 


end of Staten Land, which, at half paſt four, bore 8. 60˙ E. 


the Wet end S. 2* E, and the land of Terra del Fuego S. 40? 
Weſt. Soon after I had taken theſe bearings, the land was 
again obſcured in a thick haze, and we were obliged to make 
way, as it were, in the dark; for it was but now and then 
we got a ſight of the coaſt. As we advanced to the Eaſt, we 
perceived ſeveral iſlands, of unequal extent, lying off the 


Aland. There ſeemed to be a clear paſſage between the 


_ Eaſternmoſt 


- AND ROUND THE WORLD. 


eaſternmoſt, and the one next to it, to the Weſt. I would 
gladly have gone through this paſſage, and anchored under 
one of the iflands, to have waited for better weather; for 
on ſounding we found only twenty-nine fathoms water ; but 
when I conſidered that this was running to leeward in the 
dark, I choſe to keep without the iſlands, and accordingly 
hauled off to the North. At eight o'clock, we were abreaſt 
of the moſt Eaſtern iſle, diſtant from it about two miles, and 
had the ſame depth of water as before. I now ſhortened 
{ail to the three top-ſails, to wait for clear weather; for the 
fog was ſo thick that we could ſee no' other land than this 
iſland. After waiting an hour, and the weather not clear- 
ing, we bore up and hauled round the Eaſt end of the iſland, 
for the ſake of ſmooth water, and anchorage, if it ſhould 
be neceſſary. In hauling round, we found a ſtrong race of 
a current, like unto broken water; but we had no leſs than 
nineteen fathoms. We alſo ſaw on the iſland, abundance of 
ſeals and birds. This was a temptation too great for people 
in our ſituation to withſtand, to whom freſh proviſions of 
any kind were acceptable; and determined me to anchor, 
in order that we might taſte of what we now only ſaw at a 
diſtance. At length, after making a few boards, fiſhing, as 
it were, for the beſt ground, we anchored in twenty one 
fathoms-water, a ſtony bottom, about a mile from the iſland, 
which extended from N. 18* E. to N. 55* + Weſt; and ſoon 
after, the weather clearing up, we ſaw Cape St. John, or 
the Eaſt end of Staten Land, bearing S. 75* Eaſt, diſtant four 
leagues. We were ſheltered from the South wind by Staten 
Land, and from the North wind by the iſland; the other 
iſles lay to the Weſt, and ſecured us from that wind; but 
beſide being open to the N. E. and E., we allo lay expoſed 
to the N. N. W. winds. This might have been avoided by 

Vo. II. Cc | anchoring 
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A VOYAGE TOWARDS THE SOUTH POLE;. 


anchoring more to the Weſt ; but I made choice of my ſitu- 


ation for two reaſons; firſt, to be near the iſland we intended 


to land upon; and ſecondly, to be able to get to ſea with 
any wind. 


After dinner we hoiſted out three boats, and landed with 
a large party of men; ſome to kill ſeals; others to catch or 
kill birds, fiſh, or what came in our way. To find of the 
former, it mattered not where we landed ; for the whole 
ſhore was covered with them; and by the noiſe they made, 
one would have thought the iſland was ſtocked with cows 
and calves. On landing, we found they were a different 
animal from ſeals, but in ſhape and motion exactly reſem- 
bling them. We called them Lions, on account of the great: 
reſemblance the male has to that beaſt, Here were alſo the 
ſame kind of ſeals which we found in New Zealand, gene- 
rally known by the name of ſea-bears ; at leaſt we gave 
them that name. They were, in general, ſo tame, or rather 
ſtupid, as to ſuffer us to come near enough to knock them 
down with ſticks; but the large ones we ſhot, not thinking 
it ſafe to approach them. We alſo found on the ifland 
abundance of penguins and ſhags; and the latter had young 
ones almoſt fledged, and juſt to our taſte. Here were geeſe 
and ducks, but not many ; birds of prey, and a few ſmall 
birds. In the evening we returned on board, our boats well 
laden with one thing or other. 


Next day, being January the iſt, 1775, finding that nothing 
was wanting but a good harbour, to make this a tolerable 
place for ſhips to refreſh at, whom chance or deſign might 
bring hither; I ſent Mr. Gilbert over to Staten Land in the 
cutter, to look for one. Appearances promiſed ſucceſs, in a 


place oppoſite the ſhip. I alſo ſent two other boats for the 
lions, 


AND ROUND THE WORTD. 


lions, &c. we had killed the preceding day; and ſoon after, 
1 went myſelf, and obſerved the ſun's meridian altitude at 
the N. E. end of the iſland, which gave the latitude 34˙ 40 
5” South. After ſhooting a few geeſe, ſome other birds, and 
plentifully ſupplying ourſelves with young ſhags, we re- 
turned on board, laden with ſea-lions, ſea-bears, &c. The 
old lions and bears were killed chiefly for the ſake of their 
blubber, or fat, to make oil of; for, except their haſlets, 
which were tolerable, the fleſh was too rank to be eaten with 
any degree of reliſh. But the young cubs were very palate- 
able; and even the fleſh of ſome of the old lioneſſes · was not 


much amiſs ; but that of the old males was abominable, In 


the afternoon I ſent ſome people on ſhore to ſkin and cut 
off the fat of thoſe which yet remained dead on ſhore ; 


for we had already more carcaſſes on board than neceſlary ; 


and I went myſelf, in another boat, to collect birds. About 
ten o'clock Mr. Gilbert returned from Staten Land, where he 
found a good port, fituated three leagues to the Weſtward 
of Cape St. John, and in the direction of North, a little Eaſt- 
erly, from the N. E. end of the Eaſtern iſland. It may be 
known by ſome ſmall iſlands lying in the entrance. The 
channel, which is on the Eaſt fide of theſe iſlands, is half a 
mile broad. The courſe is in 8. W. by 8., turning gradually 
to W. by S. and W. The harbour lies nearly in this laft 
direction; is almoſt two miles in length; in ſome places 
near a mile broad; and hath in it from fifty to ten fathoms 
water, a bottom of mud and ſand. Its ſhores are covered 
with wood fit for fuel; and in 1t are ſeveral ſtreams of freſh 


water. On the iflands were ſea-lions, &c. and ſuch an innu- 


merable quantity of gulls as to darken the air when dif- 
turbed, and almoſt to ſuffocate our people with their dung. 


This they ſeemed to void in a way of defence, and it ſtunk 
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A VOYAGE TOWARDS THE SOUTH POLE; 


worſe than aſſa-fœtida, or, as it is commonly called, devil's 
dung. Our people alſo ſaw ſeveral geeſe, ducks, and race- 


Horſes, which is alſo a kind of duck. The day on which 


this port was diſcovered, occaſioned my calling it New Year's 
Harbour. It would be more- convenient for ſhips bound to 
the Weſt, or round Cape Horn, if its ſituation would permit 
them to put to ſea with an Eaſterly and Northerly wind. 
This inconvenience, however, is of little conſequence, ſince 
theſe winds are never known to be of long duration. The 
Southerly and Weſterly are the prevailing winds; ſo that a 
{hip can never be detained long in this port. 


As we could not fail in the morning of the 2d, for want 


of wind, I ſent a party of men on ſhore to the iſland, on 


the ſame duty as before. Towards noon we got a freſh 
breeze at Weſt; but it came too late, and I reſolved to wait 
till the next morning, when, at four o'clock, we weighed, 
with a freſh gale at N. W. by W., and ſtood for Cape St. John, 
which, at half paſt ſix, bore N. by E., diſtant four or five miles. 
This Cape, being the Eaſtern point of Staten Land, a deſcrip- 
tion of it is unneceſſary. It may, however, not be amiſs to 
ſay, that it is a rock of a conſiderable height, ſituated in the 
latitude of 54* 46 South, longitude 64* 7' Weſt, with a rocky 
iflot lying cloſe under the North part of it. To the Weſtward 
of the Cape, about five or fix miles, is an inlet, which ſeemed 
to divide the land; that is, to communicate with the ſea to 
the South; and between this inlet and the Cape, is a bay; 
but I cannot ſay of what depth. In ſailing round the Cape, 
we met with a very ſtrong current from the South : it made 
a race which looked like breakers; and it was as much as 
we could do, with a ſtrong gale, to make head againſt it. 


After 
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After getting round the Cape, I hauled up along the South 


coaſt, and as ſoon as we had brought the wind to blow off «+ — 


the land, it came upon us in ſuch heavy ſqualls as obliged 
us to double- reef our top-fails. It afterwards fell, by little 
and little, and at noon ended in a calm. At this time Cape 
St. John bore N. 20 Eaſt, diſtant three and a half leagues; 
Cape St. Bartholomew, or the S8. W. point of Staten Land, 8. 
83* Weſt; two high detached rocks N. 8 Weſt; and the 
place where the land ſeemed to be divided, which had the 
ſame appearance on this fide, bore N. 15” Weſt, three leagues 
diſtant, Latitude obſerved 54” 56', In this ſituation we 
ſounded, but had no bottom with a line of one hundred and 
twenty fathoms. The calm was of very ſhort duration, a 
breeze preſently ſpringing up at N. W.; but it was too faint 
to make head againſt the current, and we drove with it back 
to the N. N. E. At four o'clock the wind veered, at once, to 
S. by E., and blew in ſqualls attended with rain. Two hours 
after, the ſqualls and rain ſubſided, and the wind returning 
back to the Weſt, blew a gentle gale. All this time the cur- 
rent ſet us to the North; ſo that, at eight o'clock, Cape St. 
John bore W. N. W., diſtant about ſeven leagues. I now 
gave over plying, and ſteered S. E., with a reſolution to leave 
the land; judging it to be ſufficiently explored, to anſwer 
the moſt general purpoſes of navigation and geography. 


C HAP. 


Tueſday 3. 
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Obſervations, geographical and nautical, with an Account 
of the Iſlands near Staten Land, and the Animals found 
in them. 


ns. FIOHE annexed chart will, very accurately, ſhew the di- 

January. J rection, extent, and poſition of the coaſt, along which 
I have ſailed, either in this or my former voyage; and no 
miore is 0 be expected from it. The latitudes have been 
determined by the ſun's meridian altitude, which we were 
ſo fortunate as to obtain every day, except the one we ſailed 
from Chriſtmas Sound; which was of no conſequence, as its 
latitude was known before. The longitudes have been 
ſettled by lunar obſervations, as 1s already mentioned. I 
have taken 67* 46' for the longitude of Cape Horn. From 
this meridian, the longitudes of all the other parts are de- 
duced by the watch; by which the extent of the whole muſt 
be determined to a few miles; and whatever errors there 
may be in longitude, muſt be general. But I think it 
highly probable, that the longitude is determined to within 
a quarter of a degree. Thus the extent of Terra del Fuego 
from Eaſt to Weſt, and conſequently that of the Straits of 
Magalhaens, will be found leſs than moſt navigators have 

k | made it. 


In order to illuſtrate this, and to ſhew the ſituations of 
the neighbouring lands, and, by this means, make the an- 
nexed chart of more general uſe, I have extended it down 
to 47 of latitude. But I am only anſwerable for the inaccu- 
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racy of ſuch parts as 1 have explored myſelf. In laying 
down the reſt I had recourſe to the following authorities. 


The longitude of Cape Virgin Mary, which is the moſt 
eſſential point, as it determines the length of the Straits of 
Magalhaens, - is deduced from Lord Anſon, who made 
2” 30' difference of longitude between it and the Strait Le 
Maire, Now as the latter lies in 65* 22', Cape Virgin 


Mary muſt lie in 67” 52“, which is the longitude I have 


aſſigned to it, and which, I have reaſon to think, cannot be 
far from the truth. 


The Strait of Magalhaens, and the Eaſt coaſt of Patagonia, 
are laid down from the obſervations made by the late Eng- 
liſh and French navigators. 


The poſition of the Weſt coaſt of America, from Cape 
Victory Northward, I have taken from the diſcoveries of 
Sarmiento, a Spaniſh navigator, communicated to me by Mr. 
Stuart, F. R. 8. 


Falkland Iſlands are copied from a ſketch taken from Cap- 


tain M Bride, who circumnavigated them ſome years ago in 
his Majeſty's ſhip Jaſon; and their diſtance from the main is 


agreeable ty the run of the-Dolphin, under the command of 
Commodore Byron, from Cape Virgin Mary to Port Egmont, 


and from Port Egmont to Port Deſire; both of which runs 


were made in a few days; conſequently no material errors 
could happen. 


The 8. W. coaſt of Terra del Fuego, with reſpect to inlets, 


iflands, &c. may be compared to the coaſt of Norway ; for, 


I doubt, if there be an extent of three leagues where there 
is not an inlet or harbour, which will receive and ſhelter the 
largeſt ſhipping. The worſt is, that till theſe inlets are ber- 

ter 
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ter known, one has, as it were, to fiſh for anchorage. There 
are ſeveral lurking rocks on the coaſt ; but happily none of 
them lie far from land, the approach to which may be 
known by ſounding, ſuppoſing the weather ſo obſcure that 
you cannot ſee it. For to judge of the whole by the parts 
we have ſounded, it is more than probable that there are 
ſoundings all along the coaſt, and for ſeveral leagues out to 
ſea. Upon the whole, this is, by no means, the dangerous 
coaſt it has been repreſented. 


Staten Land lies near E. by N. and W. by S., and is ten 
leagues long in that direction; and, no where, above three 
or four leagues broad. The coaſt is rocky, much indented, 
and ſeemed to form ſeveral bays or inleis, It ſhews a ſur- 
face of craggy hills which ſpire up to a vaſt height, eſpe- 
cially near the Weſt end. Except the craggy ſummits of the 
hills, the greateſt part was covered with trees and ſhrubs, or 
ſome ſort of herbage, and there was little or no ſnow on it. 
The currents between Cape Deſeada and Cape Horn, fet from 
Weſt to Eaſt, that is in the ſame direction as the coaft ; but 
they are by no means conſiderable, To the Eaſt of the Cape 
their ſtrength is much increaſed, and their direction is N. E. 
towards Staten Land. "They are rapid in Strait Le Maire and 
along the South coaſt of Staten Land, and ſet like a torrent 
round Cape St. John; where they take a N. W. direction, 
and continue to run very ſtrong both within and without 
New Year's Iſles. While we lay at anchor within this iſland, 
I obſerved that the current was ſtrongeſt during the flood; 
and that, on the ebb, its ſtrength was ſo much impaired, that 
the ſhip would ſometimes ride head to the wind when it was 
at Weſt and W. N. W. This is only to be underſtood of the 
place where the ſhip lay at anchor; for at the very time we 

had 
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had a ſtrong current ſetting to the Weſtward, Mr. Gilbert 
found one of equal ſtrength near the coaſt of Staten Land 
ſetting to the Eaſtward; though probably this was an eddy 
current or tide. 


If the tides are regulated by the moon, it is high-water by 
the ſhore at this place, on the days of the new and full 
moon, about four o'clock. The perpendicular riſe and fall 
is very inconſiderable, not exceeding four feet at moſt, In 
Chriftmas Sound it is high-water at half paſt two o'clock on 
the days of the full and change, and Mr. Wales obſerved it 
to Tife and fall, on a perpendicular, three feet ſix inches; 
but this was during the neap tides, conſequently the ſpring 
tides muſt riſe higher, To give ſuch an account of the tides 
and currents on theſe coaſts as navigators might depend on, 
would require a multitude of obſervations, and in diſſerent 
places, the making of which would be a work of time. I 
confeſs myſelf unprovided with materials for ſuch a taſk ; 
and believe that the leſs I ſay on this ſubject, the fewer miſ- 
takes I ſhall make. But I think I have been able to obſerve, 


that in Strait Le Maire, the Southerly tide or current, be it 


flood or ebb, begins to act on the days of new and full moon 
about four o'clock, which remark may be of uſe to ſhips 
who paſs the Strait. : 


Were I bound round Cape Horn to the Weſt, and not in 
want of wood or water, or any other thing that might make 
it neceſſary to put into port, I would not come near the land 
at all, For by keeping out at ſea you avoid the currents, 
which, I am ſatisfied, loſe their force at ten or twelve leagues 
from land; and at a greater diſtance there is none. 


During the time we were upon the coaſt, we had more 
calms than ſtorms, and the winds ſo variable that I queſtion 
Vol. II. D d if 
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if a paſſage might not have been made from Eaſt to Weſt in 
as ſhort a time as from Welt to Eaſt; nor did we experience 
any cold weather. The mercury in the thermometer at 
noon was never below 46*; and, while we lay in Chriſtmas 
Sound, it was generally above temperate. At this place, the 
variation was 23" 30 Eaft; a few.leagues to the S. W. of 
Strait Le Maire it was 24”; and at anchor, within New Year's- 
Iſles, it was 24 20“ Eaſt, 


Theſe iſles are, in general, ſo unlike Staten Land, eſpecially 
the one on which we landed, that it deſerves a particular 
deſcription. It ſhews a ſurface of equal height, and elevated 
about thirty or forty feet above the ſea, from which it 1s 
defended by a rocky coaſt. The inner part of the iſle is: 
covered with a ſort of ſword-graſs, very green, and of a great 
length. It grows on little hillocks, of two or three feet in 
diameter, and as many or more in height, in large tufts, 
which ſeemed to be compoſed of the roots of the plant 
matted together. Among theſe hillocks are a vaſt number 
of paths made by ſea-bears and penguins, by which they 
retire into the center of the iſle. It is, nevertheleſs, exceed- 
ingly bad travelling; for theſe paths are ſo dirty that one is 
ſometimes up to the knees in mire. Beſides this plant, there 
are a few other graſſes; a kind of heath, and ſome celery. 
The whole ſurface is moiſt and wet, and on the coaſt are ſe- 
veral ſmall ſtreams of water. The ſword-graſs, as I call it, 
ſeems to be the ſame that grows in Falkland Iſles, deſcribed 
by Bougainville as a kind of gladiolus, or rather a ſpecies of 
gramen*, and named by Pernety, corn-flags. 

The animals found on this little ſpot are ſea-lions, ſea- 
bears, a variety of oceanic, and ſome land birds. The ſea- 
lion 1s pretty well deſcribed by Pernety ; though thoſe we 
ſaw here have not ſuch fore-feet or fins as that he has given 

* See Engliſh Tranſlation of Bougainville, p. 51. 
2 a plate 
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a plate of, but ſuch fins as that which he calls the ſea- wolf. 
Nor did we ſee any of the ſize he ſpeaks of; the largeſt not 
being more than twelve or fourteen feet in length, and per- 
haps eight or ten in circumference. They are not of that 
kind deſcribed, under the ſame name, by Lord Anſon ; but, 


for aught I know, theſe would more properly deſerve that 


appellation ; the long hair, with which the back of the head, 
the neck and ſhoulders, are covered, giving them. greatly 
the air and appearance of a lion, The other part of the body 
is covered with a ſhort hair, little longer than that of a cow 
or a horſe; and the whole is a dark brown. The female is 
not half ſo big as the male, and is covered with a ſhort hair 
of an aſh or light dun colour. They live, as it were in herds, 
on the rocks, and near the ſea-ſhore. As this was the time 
for engendering as well as bringing forth their young, we 
have ſeen a male with twenty or thirty females about him, 
and always very attentive to keep them all to himſelf, and 
beating off every other male who attempted to come into 
his flock. Others again had a leſs number; ſome no more 
than one or two; and here and there we have ſeen one lying 
growling in a retired place, alone, and ſuffering neither 
males nor females to approach him: we judged theſe were 
old and ſuperannuated. 


The ſea-bears are not ſo large, by far, as the lions, but 
rather larger than a common ſeal. They have none of that 
long hair which diſtinguiſhes the lion. Theirs 1s all of an 
equal length, and finer than that of the lion, ſomethin g like 
an otter's, and the general colour is that of iron grey. This 
is the kind which the French call ſea-wolfs, and the Engliſh 
ſeals: they are, however, different from the ſeals we have 
in Europe and North America. The lions may too, with- 
out any great impropriety, be called over-grown ſeals ; for 
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they are all of the ſame ſpecies. It was not at all dangerous 
to go among them; for they either fled or lay ſtill, The 
only danger was in going between them and the ſea; for if 
they took fright at any thing, they would come down in 
fuch numbers that, if you could not get out of their way; 
you would be run over. Sometimes, when we came ſud- 
denly upon them, or waked them out of their fleep (for they 
are a ſluggiſh ſleepy animal), they would raiſeup their heads, 
ſnort and ſnarl, and look as fierce as if they meant to devour 
us; but as we advanced upon them, they always run away; 
fo that they are downright bullies. 


The penguin is an amphibious bird, ſo well known to 
moſt people, that I ſhall only obferve, they are here in pro- 
digious numbers; ſo that we could knock down as many as 
we pleaſed with a ſtick. I cannot ſay they are good eating: 
J have indeed made ſeveral good meals of them; but it was 
for want of better victuals. They either do not breed here, 
or elſe this was not the ſeaſon; for we ſaw neither eggs nor 
young ones. 


Shags breed here in vaſt numbers; and we carried on board 
not a few, as they are very good cating. They take certain 
ſpots to themſelves, and build their neſts near the edge of 
the cliffs on little hillocks, which are either thoſe of the 
{word-graſs, or elſe they are made by the fhags building on 
them from year to year. There is another ſort rather 
ſmaller than thefe, which breed in the cliffs of rocks. 


The geeſe are of the ſame ſort we found in Chriſtmas 
Sound; we ſaw but few; and ſome had young ones. Mr. 
Forſter ſhot one which was different from theſe, being larger, 
with a grey plumage, and black feet. The others make a 

noiſe 
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Hoiſe exactly like a duck. Here were ducks, but not many; 
and ſeveral of that ſort which we called race-horſes. We 
fhot ſome, and found them to weigh twenty-nine or 
thirty pounds; thoſe who eat of them ſaid they were very 
good, 


The oceanic birds were gulls, tern, Port Egmont hens, 
and a large brown bird, of the fize of an albatroſs, which 
Pernety calls quebrantahueſſas. We called them Mother 
Cary's geeſe, and found them pretty good eating. The land 
birds were eagles, or hawks, bald-headed vultures, or what 
our ſeamen called turkey buzzards, thruſhes, and a few 
other ſmall birds. 


Our naturaliſts found two new ſpecies of birds. The one 
is about the ſize of a pigeon, the plumage as white as milk. 
They feed along ſhore, probably on ſhell-fiſh and carrion 
for they have a very diſagreeable ſmell. When we firſt ſaw 
theſe birds, we thought they were the ſnow peterel, but the 
moment they were in our poſſeſſion, the miſtake was diſco- 
vered ; for they reſemble them in nothing but fize and co- 
lour. Theſe are not web-footed. The other ſort is a ſpecies 
of curlews nearly as big as a heron. It has a variegated 
plumage, the principal colours whereof are light-grey, and: 
a long crooked bill. 


I had almoſt forgot to mention that there are ſea-pies, or 


what we called, when in New Zealand, curlews; but we 
only ſaw a few {traggling pairs. It may not be amiſs to ob- 
ſerve, that the ſhags are the ſame bird which Bougainville 
calls ſaw-bills ; but he is miſtaken in ſaying that the que- 
brantahueſlas are their enemies; for this bird is of the pete- 
rel tribe, feeds wholly on fiſh, and is to be found in all the 
high Southern latitudes.. 


It 
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It is amazing to ſee how the different animals, which in- 
habit this little ſpot, are mutually reconciled. They ſeem to 
have entered into a league not to diſturb each other's tran- 


quillity. The ſea-lions occupy moſt of the ſea-coaſt; the 


ſea-bears take up their abode in the iſle; the ſhags have poſt 
in the higheſt cliffs ; the penguins fix their quarters where 


there is the moſt eaſy communication to and from the ſea ; 


and the other birds chuſe more retired places. We have 
ſeen all theſe animals mix together, like domeſtic cattle and 
poultry in a farm-yard, without one attempting to moleſt 
the other. Nay, I have often obſerved the eagles and vul- 
tures fitting on the hillocks among the ſhags, without the 
latter, either young or old, being diſturbed at their preſence. 
It may be aſked how theſe birds of prey live? 1 ſuppoſe on 
the carcaſes of ſeals and birds which die by various cauſes ; 
and probably not a few, as they are ſo numerous. 


This very imperfe& account is written more with a view 
to aſſiſt my own memory, than to give information to others, 
I am neither a botaniſt nor a naturaliſt; and have not words 
to deſcribe the productions of Nature, either in the one 
branch of knowledge or the other. 


CHAP; 
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SHA. V. 


Proceedings after leaving Staten Iſland, with an Ac- 


count of the Diſcovery of the Iſle of Georgia, and a 


Deſcription of it. 


TAVING left the land in the evening of the zd, as 
before mentioned, we ſaw it again next morning, at 

three o'clock, bearing Weſt, Wind continued to blow a 
ſteady freſh breeze till fix P. M. when it ſhifted in a heavy 
ſquall to S. W., which came ſo ſuddenly upon us, that 
we had not time to take in the fails, and was the occa- 
ſion of carrying away a top-gallant maſt, a ſtudding-ſail 
boom, and a fore ſtudding-ſail. The ſquall ended in a 
heavy ſhower of rain, but the wind remained at 8. W. Our 
courſe was S. E., with a view of diſcovering that extenſive 
coaſt, laid down by Mr. Dalrymple in his chart, in which 1s 


the Gulph of St. Sebaſtian, I deſigned to make the Weſtern 
point of that Gulph, in order to have all the other parts be- 
fore me. Indeed, I had ſome doubt of the exiſtence of ſuch- 

a coaſt; and this appeared to me the beſt route for clear- 
ing it up, and for exploring the Southern part of this 


Ocean. 


* 


On the z th, freſh gales, and wet and cloudy weather. At 
noon obſerved in 57* 9, latitude made from Cape Saint 
John, 5* 2' Eaſt, At ſix o'clock P. M., being in the latitude 
57* 21% and in longitude 57* 45 Weſt, the variation was 
21* 28' Eaſt, 


At 
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At eight o'clock in the evening of the 6th, being then in 


_—— the latitude of 58* 9 South, longitude 535 14' Weſt, we cloſe- 


Friday 6. 


Saturday y. 


Sunday 8. 


Monday 9s 


reefed our top-ſails, and hauled to the North, with a very 
ſtrong gale at Weſt, attended with a thick haze and fleet. 
The ſituation juſt mentioned, is ncarly the ſame that Mr. 


- Dalrymple aſſigns for the S. W. point of the Gulph of St, 


Sebaſtian. But as we ſaw neither land, nor ſigns of land, I 
was the more doubtful of its exiſtence, and was fearful, that 
by keeping to the South I might miſs the land ſaid to be 
diſcovered by La Roche in 1675, and by the ſhip Lion in 
1756, which Mr. Dalrymple places in 54* 30“ latitude, and 
45* of longitude; but on looking over D'Anville's Chart, I 
found it laid down ' or 106“ more to the Weſt; this dif- 
Ference of ſituation being to me a ſign of the uncertainty of 
both accounts, determined me to get into the parallel as ſoon 
as poſſible, and was the reaſon of my hauling to the North 
at this time. | 


Towards the morning of the 7th, the gale abated, the 
weather cleared up, and the wind vecred to the W. S. W. 
where it continued till midnight; after which it veered to 
N. W. Being at this time in the latitude of 56˙ 4' S., longi- 
tude 53* 36 Weſt, we ſounded, but found no bottom, with 
a line of one hundred and thirty fathoms. I ftill kept 
the wind on the larboard-tack, having a gentle breeze 
and pleaſant weather. On the 8th, at noon, a bed of 
ſea-weed paſſed the ſhip. In the afternoon, in the latt- 
tude of 55 4, longitude 51* 45 Weſt, the variation was 
20* 4 Eaſt. | 


On the gth, wind at N. E. attended with thick hazy wea- 
ther; ſawa ſeal, and a piece of ſea-weed, At noon, latitude 
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55* 12 8., longitude 50* 15 Weſt, the wind and weather 
continuing the ſame till towards midnight, when the latter 
cleared up, and the former veered to Weſt, and blew a 
gentle gale. We continued to ply till two o'clock the next 
morning, when we bore away Eaſt, and at eight, E. N. E.; at 
noon, obſerved in latitude 54 35 8., longitude 47* 56' Weſt, 
a great many albatroſſes and blue peterels about the ſhip, I 
now ſteered Eaſt, and the next morning, in the latitude of 
54 38', longitude 45” 10 Welt, the variation was 19* 25' Eaſt. 
In the afternoon ſaw ſeveral penguins, and ſome pieces of 
weed. 


Having ſpent the night lying to, on the 12th, at day- 
break, .we bore away, and ſteered Eaſt Northerly, with a fine 
freſh breeze at W. S. W.; at noon obſerved in latitude 54 28' 
S., longitude in 42" 8' Weſt; that is, near 3* Eaſt of the ſitua- 
tion in which Mr. Dalrymple places the N. E. point of the 
Gulph of Sr. Sebaſtian ; but we had no other ſigns of land 
than ſeeing a ſeal and a few penguins; , on the contrary, we 
had a ſwell from E. S. E., which would hardly have been, if 
any extenſive track of land lay in that direction. In the even- 
ing the gale abated, and at midnight it fell calm. 


The calm, attended by a thick fog, continued till ſix next 
morning, when we got a wind at Eaſt, but the fog {lll pre- 
vailed, We ſtood to the South till noon, when, being in the 
latitude of 55* , we tacked and ſtretched to the North with 
a freſh breeze at E. by S. and E. S. E., cloudy weather; ſaw 
ſeveral penguins and a ſnow peterel, which we looked on 
to be ſigns of the vicinity of ice. The air too was much 
colder than we had felt it ſince we left New Zealand. 
In the afternoon, the wind veered to S. E., and in the night 
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to S. S. E., and blew freſh ; with which we ſtood to the 
N. E. 


At nine o'clock the next morning we ſaw an iſland of ice, 
as we then thought; but at noon were doubtful whether it 
was ice or land. At this time it bore E. +S., diſtant thirteen 
leagues; our latitude was 53" 56' , longitude 39“ 24 Weſt; 
ſeveral penguins, ſmall divers, a ſaow peterel, and a vaſt 
number of blue peterels about the ſhip. We had but little 
wind all the morning; and at two P. M. it fell calm. It was 
now no longer doubted that it was land, and not ice, which 
we had in fight. It was, however, in a manner wholly co- 
vered with ſnow. We were farther confirmed in our judg- 
ment of its being land, by finding ſoundings at one hundred 
and ſeventy-five fathoms, a muddy bottom. The land at 
this time, bore E. by S., about twelve leagues diſtant. At ſix 
o'clock the calm was ſucceeded by a breeze at N. E., with 
which we ſtood to S. E. At firſt it blew a gentle gale, but af- 
terwards increaſed ſo as to bring us under double-recfed top- 
fails, and was attended with ſnow and fleet. 


We continued to ſtand to the S. E., till ſeven in the morn- 
ing on the 15th, when the wind veering to the S. E., we 
tacked and ſtood to the North. A little before we tacked, we 
ſaw the land bearing E. by N. . At noon the mercury in the 
thermometer was at 35*:. The wind blew in ſqualls, at- 
tended with ſnow and fleet, and we had a great ſea to en- 
counter. At a lee- lurch which the ſhip took, Mr. Wales ob- 
ſerved her to lie down 425. At half paſt four P. M., we took 
in the top-ſails, got down top-gallant yards, wore the ſhip, 
and ſtood to the 8. W., under two courfes. At midnight 
the ſtorm abated, ſo that we could carry the top-ſails double- 
reefed. | 

6 At 
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At four in the morning of the 16th, we wore and ftood 
to the Eaſt, with the wind at S. 8. E., a moderate breeze 
and fair; at eight o'clock ſaw the land extending from 
E. by N. to N. E. by N.; looſed a reef out of each top- 
ſail, got top-gallant yards acroſs, and ſet the fails. At 
noon obſerved in latitude 54* 25%, longitude 38 18' Weſt, 
In this ſituation we had one hundred and ten fathoms 
water; and the land extended from N. + W. to Eaſt, eight 
leagues diſtant. The Northern extreme was the ſame that 
we firſt diſcovered, and it proved to be an iſland which ob- 
tained the name of Willis's Iſland, after the perſon who firſt 
ſaw it. 


At this time we had a great ſwell from the South, an indi- 
cation that no land was near us in that direction; neverthe- 
leſs the vaſt quantity of ſnow on that in ſight, induced us to 
think it was extenſive, and I choſe to begin with exploring 
the Northern coaſt, With this view we bore up for Willis's 
Iſland, all ſails ſet, having a fine gale at S. S. W. As we ad- 
vanced to the North, we perceived another iſle lying Eaſt of 
Willis's, and between it and the main. Seeing there was a 
clear paſſage between the two iſles, we ſteered for it, and at 
five o'clock, being in the middle of it, we found it about two 
miles broad. 


Willis's Iſle is an high rock of no great extent, near to 
which are ſome rocky iſlots. It is ſituated in the latitude of 
54 S., longitude 38* 23 Weſt. ' The other iſle, which ob- 
tained the name of Bird Ifle, on account of the vaſt number 
that were upon it, is not ſo high, but of greater extent, and is 


cloſe to the N. E. point of the main land, which I called Cape 
North. 
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The S. E. coaſt of this land, as far as we ſaw it, lies in the 
direction of S. 50* Eaſt, and N. 50. Weſt, It ſeemed to form 
ſeveral bays or inlets; and we obſerved huge maſſes of 
ſnow, or ice, in the bottoms of them, eſpecially in one which 
lies ten miles to the 8. S. E. of Bird Iſle. : 


After getting through the paſſage, we found the North 
coaſt trended E. by N., for about nine miles; and then Eaſt 
and Eaſt Southerly to Cape Buller, which is eleven miles 
more. We ranged the coaſt, at one league diſtance, till near 
ten o' clock, when we brought to for the night, and on ſound- 
ing, found fifty fathoms, a muddy bottom. 


At two o'clock in the morning of the 17th, we made fail in 
for the land, with a fine breeze at S. W.; at four, Willis's Iſle 
bore W. by 8., diſtant thirty-two miles; Cape Buller, to the 
Weſt of which lie ſome rocky iſlots, bore S8. W. by W.; and 
the moſt advanced point of land to the Eaſt, S. 63* Eaſt. We 
now ſteered along ſhore, at the diſtance of four or five miles, 
till ſeven o'clock, when, ſeeing the appearance of an inler, 
we hauled in for it. As ſoon as we drew near the ſhore, 
having hoiſted out a boat, I embarked in it, accompanied by 
Mr. Forſter and his party, with a view of reconnoitring the 
bay before we ventured in with the ſhip. When we put off 
from her, which was about four miles from the ſhore, we 
had forty fathoms water. I continued to ſound as I went 


farther in, but found no bottom with a line of thirty-four fa- 


thoms, which was the length of that I had in the boat, and 
which alſo proved too ſhort to ſound the bay, ſo far as I went 
up it. I obſerved it to lie in 8. W. by S. about two leagues, about 
two miles broad, well ſheltered from all winds; and I judged 
there might be good anchorage before ſome ſandy beaches 
which are on each fide, and likewiſe near a low flat iſle, to- 

wards 
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wards the head of the bay. As I had come to a reſolution 
not to bring the ſhip in, I did not think it worth my while to 
go and examine theſe places; for it did not ſeem probable that 
any one would ever be benefited by the diſcovery. I landed 
in three different places, diſplayed our colours, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the country in his Majeſty's name, under a diſcharge 
of ſmall arms, 


I judged that the tide riſes about four or five feet, and that 
it is high water on the full and change days about eleven 
o'clock, | 


The head of the bay, as well as two places on each fide, 
was terminated by perpendicular ice-clifts of conſiderable 
height. Pieces were continually breaking off, and floating 
out to ſea; and a great fall happened while we were in 
the bay, which made a noiſe like cannon. 


The inner parts of the country were not leſs ſavage and 
horrible. The wild rocks raiſed their lofty ſummits, till 
they were loſt in the clouds, and the valleys lay covered 
with everlaſting ſnow, Not a tree was to be ſeen, nor a ſhrub 
even big enough to make a toothpick. The only vegeta- 
tion we met with, was a coarſe ſtrong-bladed graſs growing 
in tufts, wild burnet, and a plant like moſs, which ſprung 
from the rocks. 


Seals, or ſea bears, were pretty numerous. They were 
ſmaller than thoſe at Staten Land ; perhaps the moſt of thoſe 
we ſaw were females; for the ſhores ſwarmed with young 
cubs. We ſaw none of that ſort which we call lions; but 
there were ſome of thoſe which the writer of Lord Anſon's 
Voyage deſcribes under that name; at leaſt they appeared 
to 
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to us to be of the ſame ſort; and are, in my opinion, very 


improperly called lions ; for I could not ſee any grounds for 
the compariſon. | 


Here were ſeveral flocks of penguins, the largeſt I ever 
ſaw; ſome, which we brought on board, weighed from 
twenty-nine to thirty-eight pounds. It appears by Bougain- 
ville's account of the animals of Falkland Iſlands, that this 
penguin is there; and I think it is very well deſcribed by 
him under the name of Firſt Claſs of Penguins . The oceanic 
birds were albatroſſes, common gulls, and that Tort which I 
call Port Egmont hens, terns, ſhags, divers, the new white 
bird, and a ſmall bird like thoſe of che Cape of Good Hope, 
called yellow birds; which, having ſhot two, we found 
moſt delicious food. 


All the land birds we ſaw conſiſted of a few ſmall larks; 
nor did we meet with any quadrupeds. Mr. Forſter indeed 
obſerved ſome dung, which he judged to come from a fox, 
or ſome ſuch animal. The lands, or rather rocks, border- 
ing on the ſea-coaſt were not covered with ſnow like the in- 
land parts; but all the vegetation we could ſee on the clear 
places was the graſs above mentioned. The rocks ſeemed to 
contain iron. Having made the above obſervations, we 
ſet out for the ſhip, and got on board a little after twelve 
o'clock, with a quantity of ſeals and penguins, an accept- 
able preſent to the crew. 


It muſt not, however, be underſtood that we were in want 
of proviſions: we had yet plenty of every kind; and ſince we 
had been on this coaſt, I had ordered, in addition to the com- 
mon allowance, wheat to be boiled every morning for break- 
faſt; but any kind of freſh meat was preferred by moſt on 
board to ſalt. For my own part, I was now, for the firſt 


* See Bougainville, Engliſh Tranſlation, p. 64. 5 
time, 
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time, heartily tired of ſalt meat of every kind; and though 1775. 
the fleſh of the penguins could ſcarely vie with bullock's _— 
liver, its being freſh was ſufficient to make it go down. I Toe dzy 7 
called the bay we had been in, Poſſeſſion Bay. It is fituated 

in the latitude of 54* 5' South, longitude 3; 18“ "Weſt, and 

eleven leagues to the Eaſt of Cape North. A few miles to the 

Welt of Poſſeſſion Bay, between it and Cape Buller, lies the 


Bay of Iſles ; fo named on account of ſeveral ſmall iſles lying 
in and before it. 


As ſoon as the boat was hoiſted in, we made fail along the- 
coaſt to the Eaſt, with a fine breeze at W. S. W. From Cape 
Buller, the direction of the coaſt is S. 72” 3o' Eaſt, for the 
ſpace of eleven or twelve leagues, to a projecting point 
which obtained the name of Cape Saunders. Beyond this 
Cape is a pretty large bay, which I named Cumberland 
Bay. In ſeveral parts in the bottom of it, as alſo in ſome- 
others of leſs extent, lying between Cape Saunders and Poſ- 
ſeſſion Bay, were vaſt tracks of frozen ſnow, or ice not yet 
broken looſe. At eight o'clock, being juſt paſt Cumberland 
Bay, and falling little wind, we hauled. off the coaſt, from 
which we were diſtant about four miles, and found one 
hundred and ten fathoms water. 


We had variable light airs and calms till fix o'clock the wearer. 18. 
next morning, when the wind fixed at North and blew. a 
gentle breeze; but it laſted no longer than ten o'clock; when 
it fell almoſt to a calm. At noon obſerved in latitude: 54” 30 
South, being then about two or three leagues from the coaſt, 
which extended from N. 59 W., to S. 13” Weſt: The land in 
this laſt direction was an le, which ſeemed. to be the ex- 
tremity of the coaſt to the Eaſt. The neareſt land to us be- 
ing a projecting point which terminated in a round hillock, 
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was, on account of the day, named Cape Charlotte. On the 
Weſt fide of Cape Charlotte lies a bay which obtained the 
name of Royal Bay, and the Weſt point of it was named 
Cape George. It is the Eaſt point of Cumberland Bay, and 
lies in the direction of S. E. by E. from Cape Saunders, diſtant 
ſeven leagues. Cape George and Cape Charlotte lie in the 
direction of 8. 37 E. and N. 37“ Weſt, diſtant fix leagues from 
each other. The iſle above mentioned, which was called 
Cooper's Iſle, after my Firſt Lieutenant, lies in the direction 
of S. by E. diſtant eight leagues from Cape Charlotte. The 
coaſt between them forms a large bay, to which I gave 
the name of Sandwich. The wind being variable all the 
afternoon, we advanced but little; in the night it fixed at 
S. and 8. S. W., and blew a gentle gale attended with ſhowers 


of ſnow. 

The 19th was wholly ſpent in plying, the wind continu- 
ing at S. and S. S. W., clear pleaſant weather, but cold. At 
ſun-riſe, a new land was ſeen bearing 8. E. + E. It firſt ap- 
peared in a ſingle hill like a ſugar-loaf; ſome time after, 
other detached pieces appeared above the horizon near the 
hill. At noon obſerved in the latitude 54* 42' 30 S., Cape 
Charlotte bearing N. 38” Weſt, diſtant four leagues; and 
Cooper's Iſle S. 31* Weſt, In this ſituation a lurking rock, 
which lies off Sandwich Bay, five miles from the land, bore 
W. : North, diſtant one mile, and near this rock were ſe- 
veral breakers. In the afternoon we had a proſpect of 
a ridge of mountains, behind Sandwich Bay, whole lofty 
and icy ſummits were elevated high above the clouds. The 
wind continued at S. S. W. till fix o'clock, when it fell to a 
calm. At this time Cape Charlotte bore N. 31“ Welt, and 
Cooper's Ifland W. 8. W. In this fituation we found the va- 


riation, by the azimuths, to be 11* 39“, and by the ampli- 
| tude, 
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rude, 11* 12' Eaſt, At ten o'clock, a light breeze ſpringing 
up at North, we ſteered to the South till twelve, and then 
brought to for the night. | 


At two o'clock in the morning of the 2oth, we made ſail Friday 20. 


to 8. W. round Cooper's Iſland. It is a rock of confiderable 
height, about five miles in circuit, and one mile from the 
main. At this iſle the main coaſt takes a S. W. direction for 
the ſpace of four or five leagues to a point, which I called 
Cape Diſappointment. Off that, are three ſmall iſles, the 
Southernmoſt of which is green, low, and flat, and lies one 
league from the Cape. 


As we advanced to 8. W., land opened, off this point, in 
the direction of N. 60* Weſt, and nine leagues beyond = It 
proved an' iſland quite detached from the main, and ob- 


tained the name of Pickerſgill Iſland, after my third officer. 


Soon after, a point of the main, beyond this iſland, came in 
fight, in the direction of N. 55* Weſt, which exactly united 
the coalt at the very point we had ſeen, and taken the bear- 
ing of, the day we firſt came in with it, and proved to a de- 
monſtration that this land, which we had taken for part of 
a great continent, was no more than an ifland of ſeventy 
leagues in circuit. 


Who would have thought that an iſland of no greater ex- 
tent than this, ſituated between the latitude of 54* and 55", 


ſhould, in the very height of ſummer, be, in a manner, 


wholly covered, many fathoms deep, with frozen ſnow ; but 
more eſpecially the 8. W. coaſt? The very ſides and craggy 
ſummits of the lofty mountains were caſed with ſnow and 
ice; but the quantity which lay in the vallies is incredible; 
and at the bottom of the bays, the coaſt was terminated by a 

Vol. II. Ff wall 
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wall of ice of conſiderable height. It can hardly be doubted 
that a great deal of ice is formed here in the winter, which, 
in the ſpring, is broken off, and diſperſed over the ſea ; but 
this ifland cannot produce the ten-thouſandth part of what 
we ſaw; ſo that either there muſt be more land, or the ice 
is formed without it. Theſe reflections led me to think that 


the land we had ſeen the preceding day, might belong to 


an extenſive track; and I {till had hopes of diſcovering a con- 
tinent, I muſt confeſs the diſappointment I now met with, 
did not affect me much; for, to judge of the bulk by the 
ſample, it would net be worth the diſcovery. 


I called this land the Iſle of Georgia, in honour of his Ma- 
jeſty. It is ſituated between the latitudes of 53* 57 and 54 
57 South; and between 38˙ 13' and 35 34 Weſt longitude. 


It extends S. E. by E. and N. W. by W., and is thirty-one 


leagues long in that direction; and its greateſt breadth is 


about ten leagues. It ſeems to abound with bays and har- 


bours, the N. E. coaſt eſpecially; but the vaſt quantity of 
ice muſt render them inacceſſible the greateſt part of the 
year; or, at leaſt, it muſt be dangerous lying in them, on 
account of the breaking up of the ice cliffs. 


It is remarkable that we did not ſee a river, or ſtream of 
freſh water, on the whole coaſt. I think it highly probable 
that there are no perennial ſprings in the country ; and that 
the interior parts, as being much elevated, never enjoy heat 
enough to melt the ſnow in ſuch quantities as to produce a 
river or ſtream of water. The coaſt alone receives warmth 
ſufficient to melt the ſnow, and this only on the N. E. ſide; 
for the other, beſides being expoſed to the cold South winds, 


is in a great degree deprived of the ſun's rays by the uncom- 
mon height of the mountains. 


It 
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It was from a perſuaſion that the ſea-coaſt of a land fitu- 
ated in the latitude of 54, could not, in the very height of 
fummer, be wholly covered with ſnow, that I ſuppoſed 
Bouvet's diſcovery to be large iſlands of ice. But after I had 
feen this land, I no longer heſitated about the exiſtence of 
Cape Circumciſion ; nor did I doubt that I ſhould find more 
land than I ſhould have time to explore. With thele ideas I 


quitted this coaſt, and directed my courſe to the E. S. E. for 
the land we had ſeen the preceding day. we 


The wind was very variable till noon, when it fixed at N. 
N. E., and blew a gentle gale; but it increaſed in ſuch a 
manner, that, before three o*clock, we were reduced to our 
two courſes, and obliged to ſtrike top-gallant yards. We 
were very tortunate in getting clear of the land, before this 
gale overtook us; it being hard to ſay what might have been 
the conſequence had it come on while we were on the 
North toaſt. This ftorm was of ſhort duration; for, at eight 
o'clock it began to abate; and at midnight it was little wind. 
We then took the opportunity to ſound, but found no bottom 
with a line of an hundred and eighty fathoms. 


Next day the ſtorm was ſucceeded by a thick fog attended 
with rain; the wind veered to N. W., and at five in the 
morning it fell calm, which continued till eight; and then 


we got a breeze Southerly, with which we ſtood to the Eaſt 


till three in the afternoon. The weather then coming ſome- 
what clear, we made ſail, and ſteered North in ſearch of the 
land; but, at half paſt fix, we were again involved in a thick 
miſt, which made it neceſſary to haul the wind, and ſpend 
the night in making ſhort boards. 


We had variable light airs next to a calm, and thick foggy 
weather, till half paſt ſeven o'clock in the evening of the 22d, 
T7 3 when 
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when we got a fine breeze at North, and the weather was 
ſo clear that we could ſee two or three leagues round us. 
We ſeized the opportunity, and ſteered to Welt ; judging we 
were to the Eaſt of the land. After running ten miles to the 
Weſt, the weather became again foggy, and we hauled the 
wind, and ſpent the night under top-ſails. 


Next morning at fix o'clock, the fog clearing away, ſo that 
we could ſee three or four miles, I took the opportunity to 


ſteer again to the Weſt, with the wind at Eaſt, a freſh breeze; 


but two hours after, a thick fog once more obliged us to haul 
the wind to the South. At eleven o'clock, a ſhort interval 
of clear weather gave us view of three or four rocky iſlots 
extending from 8. E. to E. N. E., two or three miles diſtant ; 
but we did not ſee the Sugar Loaf Peak before mentioned. 
Indeed, two or three miles was the extent of our horizon. 


We were well aſſured, that this was the land we had ſeen 
before, which we had now been quite round; and therefore 
it could be no more than a few detached rocks, receptacles 
for birds, of which we now ſaw vaſt numbers, eſpecially 
ſhags, who gave us notice of the vicinity of land before we 
ſaw it. Theſe rocks lie in the latitude of 55*S., and 8. 
75 E., diſtant twelve leagues, from Cooper's Iſle. 


The interval of clear weather was of very ſhort duration, 
before we had as thick a fog as ever, attended with rain, on 
which we tacked in ſixty fathoms water, and ſtood to the 
North. Thus we ſpent our time involved in a continual 
thick miſt; and, for aught we knew, ſurrounded by dan- 
gerous rocks. The ſhags and ſoundings were our beſt 
pilots; for after we had ſtood a few miles to the North, we 
got out of ſoundings, and ſaw no more ſhags. The ſuc- 
ceeding day and night we ſpent in making ſhort boards; 

| and 
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and at eight o'clock on the 24th, judging ourſelves not far 
from the rocks by ſome ſtraggling ſhags which came about 
us, we ſounded in fixty fathoms water, the bottom ſtones 
and broken ſhells. Soon after, we ſaw the rocks bearing 
8. 8. W. 2 W., four miles diſtant, but {till we did not ſee the 
Peak. It was, no doubt, beyond our horizon, which was 
limited to a ſhort diſtance ; and, indeed, we had but a tran- 


ſtent ſight of the other rocks, before they were again loſt in 


the fog. 


With a light air of wind at North, and a great ſwell from 
N. E.,, we were able to clear the rocks to the Weſt; and, at 
four in the P. M., judging ourſelves to be three or four 
leagues Eaſt and Weſt of them, I ſteered South, being quite 
tired with cruizing about them in a thick fog; nor was it 
worth my while to ſpend any more time in waiting for clear 
weather, only for the ſake of having a good fight of a few 


ſtraggling rocks. At ſeven o'clock, we had, at intervals a. 


clear ſky to the Weſt, which gave us a fight of the moun- 
tains of the Iſle of Georgia, bearing W. N. W., about eight 
leagues diſtant. At eight o'clock we ſteered S. E. byS., and 
at ten S. E. by E., with a freſh breeze at North, attended with 
a very thick fog ; but we were, in ſome meaſure, acquainted 
with the ſea over which we were running. The rocks above 
mentioned obtained the name of Clerke's Rocks, after my 


ſecond officer, he being the firſt who ſaw them. 
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ese a fer leaving the Iſle of Georgia, with an * 


count of the Diſcovery of Sandwich Land; with ſome 
Reaſons for there being Land about the South Pole. 


N the 25th we ſteered E. 8. E., with a freſh pale ar 

N. N. E. attended with foggy weather, till towards the 
evening, when the ſky becoming clear, we found the varia- 
tion to be 9* 26' Eaſt, being at this time in the latitude of 56 
x6' 8., longitude 32 9 W. 


Having continued to ſteer E. 8. E., with a fine gale at 
N. N. W., till day-light next morning, on ſeeing no land to 
the Eaſt, I gave orders to ſteer South, being at this time in 
the latitude of 536 33' S., longitude 31* ro' W. The weather 
continued clear, and gave us an opportunity to obſerve ſeve- 
ral diſtances of the ſun and moon for the correcting our lon- 
garuge, which at noon was 31* 4' W., the latitude obſerved 
57 38'S. We continued to ſteer to the South till the 27th, 
at noon, at which time we were in the latitude of 59 46' S., 
and had ſo thick a fog that we could not ſee a ſhip's length. 
It being no longer ſafe to ſail before the wind, as we were 
to expect ſoon to fall in with ice, I therefore hauled to the 
Eaſt, having a gentle breeze at N. N. E. Soon after the fog 
clearing away, we reſumed our courſe to the South till four 
o*clock, when it returned again as thick as ever, and made 
it neceſſary for us to haul upon a wind. 


I now 
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I now reckoned we were in latitude 60* S., and farther I 
did not intend to go, unleſs I obſerved ſome certain ſigns of 
ſoon meeting with land. For it would not have been pru- 
dent in me to have ſpent my time in penetrating to the 
South, when it was atleaſt as probable that a large tract of 
land might be found near Cape Circumcifion. Beſides, I was 
tired of theſe high Southern latitudes, where nothing was to 
be found but ice and thick fogs. We had now a long hol- 
low ſwell from the Weſt, a ſtrong indication that there was 
no land in that direction; ſo that I think I may venture to 
aſſert that the extenſive coaſt, laid down in Mr. Dalrymple's 
chart of the ocean between Africa and America, and the 
Gulph of Saint Sebaſtian, do not exiſt. 


At ſeven o'clock in the evening, the fog receding from us 
a little, gave us a fight of an ice iſland, ſeveral penguins and 
ſome ſnow peterels ; we ſounded, but found no ground at 
one hundred and forty fathoms. The fog ſoon returning, 
we ſpent the night in making boards over that ſpace which 
we had, in ſome degree, made ourſelves acquainted with in 

the day. 
At eight in the morning of the 28th, we ſtood to the Eaſt, 
with a gentle gale at North; the weather began to clear up; 
and we found the ſea ſtrewed with large and ſmall ice; ſe- 
veral penguins, ſnow peterels, and other birds were ſeen, 
and ſome whales. Soon after we had ſun-ſhine, but the air 
was cold; the mercury in the thermometer ſtood generally 
at thirty-five, but at noon it was at 37“; ; the latitude by ob- 
ſervation was 60? 4'S., longitude 29* 23' Welt. 


We continued to ſtand to the Eaft till half paſt two 0 clock. 
P. M., when we fell in, all at once, with a vaſt number of large 
5 | . ice- 
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ice-iſlands, and a ſea ſtrewed with looſe ice. The weather 


too was become thick and hazy, attended with drizzling rain 
and fleet, which made it the more dangerous to ſtand in 
among the ice. For this reaſon we tacked and ſtood back | 
to the Weſt, with the wind at North. The ice-iſlands, which 


at this time ſurrounded us, were nearly all of equal height, 


and ſhewed a flat even ſurface ; but they were of various ex- 


tent, ſome being two or three miles in circuit. The looſe ier 
was what had broken from theſe iſles. 


Next morning, the wind falling and veering to 8. W. „ we 
ſteered N. E.; but this courſe was ſoon intercepted by nume- 
rous ice lands; and, having but very little wind, we were 
obliged to ſteer ſuch courſes as carried us the cleareſt of 
them; ſo that we hardly made any advance, one way or 
other, during the whole day. Abundance of whales and pen- 


guins were about us all the time; and the weather fair, but 
dark and gloomy. 


At midnight the wind began to freſhen at N. N. E., with 
which we ſtood to N. W., till fix in the morning of the zoth, 
when the wind veering to N. N. W., we tacked and flood to 
N. E., and ſoon after failed through a good deal of looſe ice, 
and paſſed two large iſlands. Except a ſhort interval of clear 
weather about nine o'clock, it was rontinually foggy, with 
either fleet or ſnow. At noon we were, by our reckoning, in 
the latitude of 59 30 8., longitude 29* 24' Welt, 


Continuing to ſtand to N. E. with a freſh breeze at N. N. w , 
at two o'clock, we paſſed one of the largeſt ice- iſlands we had 
ſeen in the voyage, and ſome time after paſſed two others, 
which were much ſmaller. Weather {till foggy with fleet; 


and the wind continued at N. by W., with which we ſtood to 
N. E., over a ſea ſtrewed with ice. 


At 
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At half an hour paſt fix next morning, as we were ſtand- 


ing N. N. E. with the wind at Weſt, the fog very fortunately 
clearing away a little, we diſcovered land a-head, three or 
four miles diſtant. On this we hauled the wind to the North ; 


but finding we could not weather the land on this tack, we 
ſoon after tacked in one hundred and ſeventy-five fathoms 


water, three miles from the ſhore, and about half a league 


from ſome breakers. The weather then cleared up a little 


more, and gave us a tolerably good fight of the land. Thar 
which we had fallen in with proved three rocky iſlots of con- 
ſiderable height. The outermoſt terminated in a lofty peak 
like a ſugar-loaf, and obtained the name of Freezeland Peak, 
after the man who firſt diſcovered it. Latitude 539 8. longi- 
tude 27* Weſt. Behind this Peak, that is to the Eaſt of it, ap- 
peared an elevated coaſt, whoſe lofty ſnow-clad ſummits 
were ſeen above the clouds. It extended from N. by E. to 


E. S. E., and I called it Cape Briſtol, in honour of the noble 
family of Hervey. At the ſame time another elevated coaſt 


appeared in fight, bearing 8. W. by S., and at noon it ex- 
tended from S. E. to S. S. W. from four to eight leagues 
diſtant; at this time the obſerved latitude was 59* 13 30“ 8., 
longitude 27* 45 Weſt. I called this land Southern Thule, 
becauſe' it is the moſt Southern land that has ever yet been 
diſcovered. It ſhews a ſurface of vaſt height, and is every 
where covered with ſnow. Some thought they ſaw land in 
the ſpace between Thule and Cape Briſtol. It is more than 
probable that theſe two lands are connected, and that rhis 
ſpace is a deep bay, which I called Forſter's Bay. 


At one o'clock, finding that we could not weather Thule, 


we tacked and ſtood to the North, and at four, Freezeland 


Peak bore Eaſt, diſtant three or four leagues. Soon after, it 
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fell little wind, and, we were left to the mercy, of a great 
N ſwell, which, ſet right upon the ſhore. We ſounded, 
but a line of two hundred fathoms found no. bottom, At 
eight o'clock, the weather, which, had been very hazy, clear- 
ing up, we ſaw Cape Briſtol bearing E. 8. E., and terminating 
in a point to the North, beyond which we could ſee no land. 
This diſcovery relieved us from the fear of being carried by 
the ſwell on the moſt, horrible coaſt in the world, and we 
continued to and, to the North. all nich. with a light . 
at Weſt. 

On the iſt of February, at four o'clock in the morning, we 
got ſight of a ne coaſt, which at ſix o clock bore N. 60 Eaſt. 


It proved a high promontorx: which I named Caps Montagu, 


firuated in latitude 58*. 27' S., longitude. 26 44 Weſt, and 
ſeven or eight leagues to the North of Cape Briſtol. We ſaw. 
land from fpace to ſpace between them, which. made me. 
conclude that the whole was connected. I was ſorry I could 

not determine this with greater certainty ; ; but prudence 
would not permit me to venture near a coaſt, ſubject to thick 
fogs, on which there was no anchorage; where every 
port was blocked or filled up with ice; and, the whole coun- 
try, from the ſummits of the mountains, down to the very 


brink of the cliffs which terminate the coaſt covered, many 


fathoms thick, with everlaſting ſnow. The cliffs alone was ; 
all which was to be ſeen like land. ; 


Several large ice iſlands lay upon the coaſt; one of which 
attracted my notice. It had a flat ſurface, was of conſiderable 
extent both in height and circuit, and bad perpendicular 
ſides, on which the waves of the ſea had made no impreſſion; 
by which I judged that it had not been long from land, and 
that it might lately have come out of ſome bay on the coaſt, 
where it had been formed. 


At 
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Cape Montagu, diſtant About five leagues, and Freezelatid 
Peak bore 8. 16˙ Faſt, diſtant twelbe feagües; latitude ob- 
Terved 58 25 S. In the morning the variation was 10“ 11 
Faſt. At two in the afternobn, 4s We Were ſtahding to the 
Noth, wich 4 light breeze at 8. W., We fa land bearing N. 
25 Eaft, diſtant fourteen leagues. Cape Montagu bore at 
this time, S. 66* Eaſt ; at eight it bore 8. 40˙ Eaſt; Cape Briſtol, 
8. by E.; the new land extending from N. 4o* to 52˙ Eaſt; 
and we thought we ſaw land fill more to the Eaſt; and be- 
yond it. | 

Continuing to ſteer to the North all night, at ſix o'clock the 
nett morning, a new land was ſeen bearing N. 12* Eaſt, about 
ten leagues diſtant, It appeared in two hummocks juſt 
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peeping above the horizon; but we ſoon after loſt ſight of 


them; and having got the wind at N. N. E. a freſh breeze, 
we ſtood for the Northernmoſt land we Had ſeen the day be- 
fore, which at this time bore E. S. E. We fetched in with it by 
ten o'clock, but could not weather it, and were obliged to tack 
three miles from the coaſt, which extended from E. by S. to 


8. E., and had much the appearance of being an iſland of 
about eight or ten leagues circuit. It ſhews a ſurface of 


conſiderable heighr, whoſe ſummit was loſt in the clouds, 
and like all the neighbouring lands, covered with a ſheet of 
ſnow and ice, except in a projecting point on the North fide, 


and two hills ſeen over this point, which probably might be 


two iſlands. Theſe only were clear of ſnow, and ſeemed co- 
vered with a green turf. Some large ice iſlands lay to the 
N. E., and ſome others to the South. 


| We flood off till noon, and then tacked for the Tand again, 
in order to ſee whether it was an iland or no. The weather 
| | Gga was 
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the ſhore; ſo that after having run the ſame diſtance in, as we 
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was now become very hazy, which ſoon turning to a thick 
fog, put a ſtop to diſcovery, and made it unſafe to ſtand for 


had run off, we tacked and flood to N. W., for the land we had 
ſeen in the morning, which was yet at a conſiderable diſtance. 


Thus we were obliged to leave the other, under the ſuppo- 
ficion'of its being an iſland, which I named Saunders, after 
my honourable friend Sir Charles, It is fituated in the lati- 
tude of 57* 49 South; longitude 26* 44' Weſt; and North, 
diſtant thirteen leagues, from Cape Montagu. 


At ſix o'clock in the evening, the wind ſhifting to the Weſt, 


we tacked, and ſtood to the North; and at eight the fog 
clearing away, gave us a fight of Saunders's Iſle, extending 


from 8. E. by 8. to E. S. E. We were ſtill in doubt if it were an 


iſland; for, at this time, land was ſeen bearing E. by S., which 
might or might not be, connected with it; it might alſo be the 


ſame that we had ſeen the preceding evening. But, be this 


as it may, it Was now neceſſary to take a view of the land 
to the North, before we proceeded any farther to the Eaſt. 


With this intention, we ſtood to the North, having a light 
breeze at W. by S., which, at two o'clock in the morning of 
the gd, was ſucceeded by a calm that continued till eight, 
when we got the wind at E. by 8. attended by hazy wea- 


ther. At this time we ſaw the land we were looking for, 
and which proved to be two iſles. The day on which they 


were diſcovered, was the occaſion of calling them Candle- 
mas Iſles; latitude 57* 11 8., longitude 27 6 W. They were 
of no great extent, but of conſiderable height, and were 


covered with ſnow. A ſmall rock was ſeen between them, 


and perhaps there may be more; for the weather was ſo 


' hazy that we ſoon loſt fight of the iſlands, and did not ſee 


them 
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them again till noon, at which time a bore * "—_ 
2 or four leagues. I | | 


As the wind kept. veering to the South, we were obliged to 


ſtand to the N. E., in which route we met with ſeveral 


large ice iſlands, looſe ice, and many penguins; and, at 
midnight, came at once into water uncommonly white, 
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which alarmed the officer of the watch fo much, that he 


tacked the ſhip inſtantly. Some thought it was a float of 
ice; others that it was ſhallow water; but, as it proved 
neither, probably it was a ſhoal of fiſh. . 


We ſtood to the South till two o clock next morning, when 
we reſumed our courſe to the Eaft with a faint breeze at 
S. 8. E., which having ended in a calm, at fix, I took the op- 
portunity of putting a boat in the water to try if there were 
any current; and the trial proved there was none. Some 
whales were playing about us, and abundance of penguins ; 
a few of the latter were ſhot, and they proved to be of the 
ſame ſort that we had ſeen among the ice before, and differ- 
ent both from thoſe on Staten Land, and from thoſe at the 
Iſle of Georgia. It is remarkable, that we had not ſeen a ſeal 
fince we left that coaſt. At noon we were in the latitude of 


56* 44' S., longitude 25* 33 W. At this time we got a breeze 


at Faſt, with which we ſtood to the South, with a view of 
gaining the coaſt we had left; but at eight o'clock, the wind 
ſhifted to the South, and made it neceflary to tack and ſtand 
to the Eaſt; in which courſe we met with ſeveral ice iſlands 


and ſome looſe ice ; the — n, hazy with ſnow 


and rain. 


No penguins were ſeen on the 5th, which made me con- 
jecture that we were leaving the land behind us, and that 
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rey, We had already ſeen 'its Northern extremity, At Hoof we 
— nr were in the latitude of 57 8' 8., longitude 23 34 Weſt, which 
nu” Jas ze of longirude. to the Eaſt of Saunders's Iſle. In the 
afternoon the wind ſhifted to the Welt, this enabled us to 
ſtretch to the South, and to get into the latitude of the land, 
that, if it took an Fall direction, we might again fall in 


with it. 


Monday 6 We continued to Retr tothe South and S. E. till gertesyt at 
non, at which time we were in the latitude of 58* 15 8., lon- 

gitude 21* 34 Weſt, and ſeeing neither land nor ſigus of any, 

1 concluded that what we had ſeen, which I named Sand- 

wich Land, was either a group of iſlands, or elſe a point of 

the continent. For I firmly believe that there is a track of 

land near the pole which is the ſource of moſt of the ice that 

is ſpread over this vaſt Southern Ocean. I alfo think it pro- 

bable that it extends fartheſt to the North oppoſite the 

| Southern Atlantic and Indian Oceans; becauſe ice was al- 
[ | ways found by us farther to the North in theſe oceans than 
ö any where elſe, which I judge could not be, if there were not 
land to the South; I mean a land of conſiderable extent. 

0 For if we ſuppoſe that no ſuch land exiſts, and that ice may 
| | be formed without it, it will follow of courſe that the cold 
ought to be every where nearly equal round the pole, as far 

as 70 or 60 of latitude, or ſo far as to be beyond the in- 
fluence of any of the known continents; conſequently we 
5 ought to ſee ice every where under the fame parallel, or 
near it; and yet the contrary has been found. Very few 
1 ſhips have met with ice going round Cape Horn; and we 
ſaw but little below the fixtieth degree of latitude, in the 
Southern Pacific Ocean. Whereas in this ocean, between 
the meridian of 40 Weſt and 50? or 60 Eaſt, we found ice 
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others have. ſeen; it in a much lower latitude. It is true. 


however, that the greateſt part of this Southern continent " 


(ſuppoſing there is one), muſt lie within the polar circle, 
where the ſea is ſo peſtered with ice, that the land is thereby 
inacceſſible. The riſque one runs in exploring a coaſt, in 
theſe unknown and icy ſeas, is ſo very great, that I can be bold 
enough to ſay than no man will ever venture farther than I 
have done ; ; and that the lands which may lie to the South 
will never be explored. Thick fogs, ſnow ſtorms, intenſe 
cold, and every other thing that can render navigation dan- 
gerous, muſt be encountered; and theſe difficulties are greatly 
heightened, by the inexpreſſibly horrid aſpe& of the coun- 


try; a country doomed by Nature never once to feel the 


warmth of the fun's rays, but to lie buried in everlaſting 
fnow and ice, The ports which may be on the coaſt, are, in 
a manner, wholly filled up with frozen ſnow of vaſt thick 


neſs; but if any ſhould be ſo far open as to invite a ſhip into 


it, ſhe would run a riſque of being fixed there for ever, or 
of coming out in an ice iſland. The iſlands and floats on 
the coaſt, the great falls from the ice cliffs in the port, or a 


heavy ſnow ſtorm attended with a ſharp froſt, would be 
equally fatal. 


After ſuch an explanation as this, the Reader muſt not ex- 
pect to find me much farther to the South. It was, however, 
not for want of inclination, but for other reaſons. It would 
have been raſhneſs in me to have riſqued all that had 
been done during the voyage, in diſcovering and ex- 
ploring a coaſt, which, when _ diſcovered and explored, 
would have anſwered no end whatever, or have been of the 
leaſt uſe, either to navigation or geography, or indeed to any 
other ſcience. Bouvet's diſcovery was yet before us, the 
7 exiſtence 
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exiſtence of which was to be cleared up; and, beſides all this, 
we were not now in a condition to undertake great things ; 


nor indeed was there time, had we been ever ſo well pro- 


vided. 


Theſe reaſons induced me to alter the courſe to Eaſt, with 
a very ſtrong gale at North, attended with an exceedingly 
heavy fall of ſnow. The quantity which lodged on our fails 
was ſo great, that we were frequently obliged to throw the 
ſhip up in the wind to ſhake it out of them, otherwiſe nei- 
ther they nor the ſhip could have ſupported the weight. In 
the evening it ceaſed to ſnow ; the weather cleared up; the 
wind backed to the Weſt; and we ſpent the night in making 
two ſhort boards, under cloſe-reeted top-ſails and fore- 


fail. 


At day-break on the 7th, we reſumed our courſe to the 
Eaſt, with a very freſh gale at 8. W. by W. attended by a 
high ſea from the ſame direction. In the afternoon, being 
in the latitude of 58* 24'S., longitude 16* 19 Weſt, the va- 
riation was 1* 52' Eaſt. Only three ice- iſlands ſeen this day. 
At eight o'clock, ſhortened ſail, and hauled the wind to the 
8. E. for the night, in which we had ſeveral ſhowers of ſnow 
and fleet, 


On the 8th at day-light, we reſumed our Eaſt courſe with 
a gentle breeze and fair weather. After ſun-riſe, being then 
in the latitude of 58* 3o' S., longitude 15* 14 Weſt ; the va- 
riation, by the mean reſults of two compaſſes, was 2* 43' Eaſt. 
Theſe obſervations were more to be depended on than thoſe 
made the night before, there being much leſs ſea now 


than then. In 'the afternoon, we paſled three ice iſlands. 


This night was ſpent as the preceding. 


Ar 
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At fix next morning, being in the latitude of 58 27 8., 1 * 


longitude 137 4 W., the variation was 26 E.; and in the 

afternoon, being in the ſame latitude, and about a quarter W ; 
of a degree more to the Eaſt, it was 2' Weſt, Therefore this 
laſt ſituation muſt be in or near the line in which the com- 4 
paſs has no variation. We had a calm the moſt part of the 
day. The weather fair and clear, excepting now and then 

a ſnow ſhower. The mercury in the thermometer at noon ; 
roſe to 40; whereas, for ſeveral days before, it had been no 

higher than 36or 38. We had ſeveral ice-iſlands in ſight, but 

no one thing that could induce us to think that any land was 

in our neighbourhood. At eight in the evening a breeze 

ſprung up at S, E. with which we ſtood to N. E. 
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During the night, the wind freſhened and veered South, 

which enabled us to ſteer Eaſt. The wind was attended with 

ſhowers of ſleet and ſnow till day-light, when the weather Friday 10. 

became fair, but piercing cold, ſo that the water on deck 

was frozen, and at noon the mercury in the thermometer a 
was no higher than 34%. At fix o'clock in the morning, the 
variation was 23' Weſt, being then in the latitude of 58* 15' 
8., longitude 11* 41' W.; and at fix in the evening, being in 4 

the ſame latitude, and in the longitude of 9 24 W., it was 
1*51' W. In the eyening the wind abated; and, during the 

night, it was variable between South and Weſt. Ice-illands 

continually in fight. 


On the 11th, wind Weſterly, light airs attended with heavy g$aturdiy 11. 
ſhowers of ſnow in the morning ; but as the day advanced, 
the weather became fair, clear, and ſerene. Still continuing 
to ſteer Eaſt, at noon we obſerved in latitude 58* 117, longi- 
tude at the ſame time 7* 55, Weſt. Thermometer 343. In 
the afternoon we had two hours calm, after which we had 


fainr breezes between the N. E. and S. E. | a 
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At ſix o'clock in the morning of the 12th, being in the 
latitude of 58* 238, longitude 6" 54' W., the variation was 
3 a3“ Weſt, We had variable light airs next to a calm all this 
day, and the weather was fair and clear till towards the 
evening, when u became cloudy with ſnow ſhowers, and the 
air very cold, Ice- iſlands continually in fight ; moſt of them 
ſmall and breaking to pieces. 


In the afternoon of the 13th, the wind increaſed, the ſky 
became clouded, and ſoon after we had a very heavy fall of 
ſnow, which continued till eight or nine o'clock in the even- 
ing, when the wind abating and veering to S. E., the ſky 
cleared up, and we had a fair night, attended with ſo ſharp 
a froſt, that the water in all our veſſels on deck was next 
morning covered with a ſheet of ice. The mercury in*the 
thermometer was as low as 29*, which is 3* below freezing, 


or rather 4; for we generally found the water freeze when 
the mercury ſtood at 33". 


Towards noon on the 14th, the wind veering to the South, 
increaſed to a very ſtrong gale, and blew in heavy ſqualls 
attended with ſnow. At intervals, between the ſqualls, the 
weather was fair and clear, but exceedingly cold. We con- 
tinued to ſteer Faſt, inclining a little to the North, and in the 
afternoon croſled the firſt meridian, or that of Greenwich, in 
the latitude of 57* 50 8. At eight in the evening, we cloſe- 
reefed the top-ſails, took in the main-ſail, and ſteered Eaſt 


with a very hard gale at S. S. W., and a high ſea from the 
ſame direction. 


At day-break on the 15th, we ſet the main-ſail, looſed a 
reef out of each top-ſail, and with a very ſtrong gale at S. W., 
and fair weather, ſteered E. N. E. till noon, at which time we 
were in the latitude of 56* 37' S., longitude 4* 11' Eaſt, when 

we 
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we pointed to the N. E., in order to get into the latitude of 
Cape Circumciſion, Some large ice-iſlands were in ſight, 
and the air was nearly as cold as on the preceding day. At 
eight o'clock in the evening, ſhortened fail, and at eleven 


hauled the wind to the N. W., not daring to ſtand on in the 


night, which was foggy, with ſnow-ſhowers, and a ſmart 
froſt, 


At day-break on the 16th, we bore away N. E., with a light 
breeze at Weſt, which, at noon, was ſucceeded by a calm and 
fair weather. Our latitude at this time was 55 26' 8, longi- 
tude 5 52 Eaſt, in which ſituation we had a great ſwell from 
the Southward, but no ice in fight. At one o'clock in the 
P. M., a breeze ſpringing up at E. N. E., we ſtood to 8. E. till 
ſix, then tacked, and ſtood to the North, under double-reefed 
top-ſails and courſes, having a very freſh gale attended with 
ſnow and ſleet, which fixed to the maſts and rigging as it fell, 
and coated the whole with ice. 


On the 17th the wind continued veering, by little and little, 
to the South, till midnight, when it fixed at S. W. Being at 
this time in the latitude of 54* 20' S., longitude 6* 33“ Eaſt, I 
ſtcered Eaſt, having a prodigious high ſea from the South, 
which aſſured us no land was near in that direction. 


In the morning of the 18th, it ceaſed to ſnow ; the weather 
became fair and clear; and we found the variation to be 13* 
44 Weſt. At noon we were in the latitude of 54 25, longi- 
tude 8* 46' Eaſt, I thought this a good latitude to keep in, to 
look for Cape Circumciſion ; becauſe, it the land had ever fo 
little extent in the direction of North and South, we could not 
- miſs ſeeing it, as the Northern point is ſaid to lie in 54%. We 
had yet a great ſwell from the South, ſo that I was now well 
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aſſured it could only be an iſland; and it was of no conſe- 
quence which fide we fell in with. In the evening, Mr: 
Wales made ſeveral obſervations of the moon, and ſtars Re- 
gulus and Spica; the mean reſults, at four o'clock when the 
obſervations were made; for finding the time by the watch, 
gave 9: 15 20” Eaſt longitude. The watch at the ſame time 
gave 9 36' 45”. Soon after the variation was found to be 13* 
10 Weſt. It is nearly in this fituation that Mr. Bouvet had 15 
Eaſt. I cannot ſuppoſe that the variation has altered ſo much 
ſince that time; but rather think he had made ſome miſtake 
in his obſervations, That there could be none in ours was 
certain, from the uniformity for ſome. time paſt... Beſides, we 
found 1258“ Weſt, variation, nearly under this meridian, in 


January 1773- During the night the wind veered round by 
the N. W. to N. N. E., and blew a freſh gale. 


At eight in the morning of the 19th, we ſaw the appear- 
ance of land in the direction of E. by S., or that of our courſe. 
but it proved. a mere fog-bank, and ſoon after diſperſed. 
We continued to ſteer E. by S. and S. E., till ſeven o'clock in 
the evening, when, being in the latitude of 54 42' 8., longi- 
tude 137% 3' Eaſt, and the wind having veered to N. E., we 
tacked and ſtood. to N. W. under cloſe-reefed top-ſails and 


courſes ; having a very ftrong gale attended with ſnaw- 
ſhowers. 


At four o'clock next morning, being in the latitude of 54* 
300 S., longitude 12* 33' Eaſt, we tacked and ftretched to 
N. E. with a freſh gale at S. W., attended with ſnow-ſhowers 
and ſleet. At noon, being in the latitude of 54* 8 8., longi- 
rude 125 59 E., with a freſh gale at W. by N., and tolerably 
clear weather, we ſteered Eaſt till ten o'clock in the evening, 


when 
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when we brought to, leſt we might paſs any land in the night, 
of which we however had not the leaſt ſigns: 


At day-break, having made ſail, we bore away Eaſt, and 
at noon obſerved in latitude 54* 16' S., longitude 16* 13' Eaſt, 
which is 5” to the Eaſt, of the longitude in which Cape Cir- 


cumciſion is ſaid to lie; ſo that we began to think there was 


no ſuch land in exiſtence. I however continued to ſteer Eaſt, 
inclining a little to the South, till four o'clock in the after- 
noon of the next day, when we were in latitude 54* 24' S., 
longitude 19” 18' Eaſt. 


We. had now run-down thirteen degrees of longitude, in' 


the very latitude aſſigned for Bouvet's Land. I was there- 
fore well aſſured that what we had ſeen could be nothing but 


an iſland of ice; for, if it had been land, it is hardly poſſible we 
could have miſſed it, though it were ever ſo ſmall. Beſides, - 
from the time of leaving the Southern lands, we had not met 
with the leaſt ſigns of any other. But even ſuppoſe we had, 


it would have been no proof of the exiſtence of Cape Cir- 
cumciſion ; for Jam well aſſured that neither ſeals nor pen- 


guins, nor any of the oceanic birds, are indubitable ſigns of 
the vicinity of land. Iwill allow that they are found on tlie 
coaſts of all theſe Southern lands; but are they not alſo to be 


found in all parts of the Southern ocean? There are, however, 


ſome oceanic or acquatic birds which point out the vicinity of 
lands-; eſpecially ſhags, which ſeldom go out of fight of it; 
and gannets, boobies; and men of war birds, I believe, ſeldom . 


go very far out to ſea: 


As we were now no more than two degrees of longitude 


from our route to the South, when we left the Cape of Good 


Hope, it was to no purpoſe to proceed any farther to the Eaſt 
| under. 
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under this parallel, knowing that no land could be there. 


But an opportunity now offering of clearing up ſome doubts 
of our having ſeen land farther to the South, I ſteered S. E. to 
get into the ſituation in which it was ſuppoſed to lie. 


We continued this courſe till four o'clock the next morn- 
ing, and then S. E. by E. and E. S. E., till eight in the evening, 
at which time we were in the latitude of 555 25 8., longitude 
23* 22 Eaſt, both deduced from obſervations made the ſame 


day ; for, in the morning, the ſky was clear at intervals, and 


afforded an opportunity to obſerve ſeveral diſtances of the ſun 
and moon, which we had not been able to do for ſome time 
paſt, having had a conſtant ſucceſſion of bad weather. 


Having now run over the place where the land was ſup- 
poſed to lie, without feeing the leaſt ſigns of any, it was no 
longer to be doubted but that the ice-iflands had deceived us 
as well as Mr. Bouvet. The wind by this time having veered 
to the North, and increaſed to a perfect ſtorm, attended as 
uſual with ſnow and fleet, we handed the top-ſails and hauled 
up E. N. E. under the courſes. During the night the wind 
abared, and veered to N. W., which enabled us to ſteer more 


to the North, having no buſineſs farther South, 


CHAP. 
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Heads of what has been done in the Voyage; with ſome 
Conjeftures concerning the Formation of Ice- Iſlands; and 
an Account of our Proceedings till our Arrival at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


HAD now made the circuit of the Southern Ocean in a 1775: 
high latitude, and traverſed it in ſuch a manner as to Wa 
leave not the leaſt room for the poſſibility of there being a 
continent, unleſs near the pole, and out of the reach of na- 
vigation. By twice viſiting the tropical ſea, I had not only 
ſettled the ſituation of ſome old diſcoveries, but made there 
many new ones, and left, I conceive, very little more to be ö 
done even in that part. Thus I flatter myſelf, that the in- | 
tention of the voyage has, in every reſpect, been fully an- 
ſwered ; the Southern hemiſphere ſufliciently explored ;. and 
a final end put to the ſearching after a Southern continent, 
which has, at times, ingroſſed the attention of ſome of the 
maritime powers, for near two centuries paſt, and been a 


favourite theory amongſt the geographers of all ages. 


That there may be a continent, or large tract of land, near 
the pole, I will not deny; on the contrary, I am of opinion 
there is; and it is probable that we have ſeen a part of it. 
The exceſſive cold, the many iſtands and vaſt floats of ice, all 
tend to prove that there muſt be land to the South; and for 


my perſuaſion that this Southern land mult lie, or extend, 
4 fartheſt 
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fartheſt to the North, oppoſite to the Southern Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans, 1 have already aſſigned ſome reaſons; to 
which I may add the greater degree of cold experienced by 


us in theſe ſeas, than in the Southern Pacific Ocean under 
the ſame parallels of latitude. 


In this laſt ocean, the mercury in the thermometer ſeldom 
fell ſo low as the freezing point, till we were in 60 and up- 
wards ; whereas in the others, it fell as low in the latitude of 
54. This was certainly owing to there being a greater 
quantity of ice, and to its.extending farther to the North, in 
theſe two ſeas than in the South Pacific; and if ice be firſt 
formed at, or near land, of which I have no doubt, it will 
follow that the land alſo extends farther North. 


The formation or coagulation of ice-iſlands has not, to my 
knowledge, been thoroughly inveſtigated. Some have ſup- 
poſed them to be formed by the freezing of the water at the 
mouths of large rivers, or great cataracts, where they accu- 
mulate till they are broken off by their own weight. My 
obſervations will not allow me to acquieſce in this opinion; 
becauſe we never found any of the ice which we took up 
incorporated with earth, or any of its produce, as I think it 
muſt have been, had it been coagulated in land waters. It is 
a doubt with me, whether there be any rivers in theſe 
countries. It is certain, that we ſaw not a river, or ſtream 
of water, on all the coaft of Georgia, nor on any of the 
Southern lands. Nor did we ever ſee a ſtream of water run 
from any of the ice-iſlands. How are we then to ſuppoſe 
that there are large rivers? The vallies are covered, many 
fathoms deep, with everlaſting ſnow ; and, at the ſea, they 
terminate in icy cliffs of vaſt height. It is here where the 
ice-iſlands are formed; not from firearms of water, but 


from 
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from conſolidated ſnow and fleet, which is, almoſt conti- 
nually falling or drifting down from the mountains, eſpe- 
cially in the winter, when the froſt muſt be intenſe. Du- 
ring that ſeaſon, the ice cliffs muſt ſo accumulate as to fill up 
all the bays, be they ever ſo large. This 1s a fact which 
cannot be doubted, as we have ſeen it ſo in ſummer. Theſe 
cliffs accumulate by continual falls of ſnow, and what drifts 
from the mountains, till they are no longer able to ſupport 
their own weight; and then large pieces break off, which 
we call ice iſlands. Such as have a fiat even ſurface, muſt 
be of the ice formed in the bays, and before the flat vallies; 
the others, which have a tapering unequal ſurface, muſt be 
formed on, or under, the fide of a coaſt compoſed of pointed 
rocks and precipices, or ſome ſuch uneven furface. For we 
cannot ſuppoſe that ſnow alone, as it falls, can form, on 
a plain ſurface, ſuch as the ſea, ſuch a variety of high peaks 
and hills, as we ſaw on many of the ice iſles, It is certainly 
more reaſonable to believe that they are formed on a coaſt 
whoſe ſurface is ſomething fimilar to theirs. I have ob- 
ſerved that all the ice iflands of any extent, and before they 
begin to break to pieces, are terminated by perpendicular 
cliffs of clear ice or frozen ſnow, always on one or more ſides, 
but moſt generally all round. Many, and thoſe of the 
largeſt ſize, which had a hilly and ſpiral ſurface, ſhewed 
a perpendicular cliff or fide from the ſummit of the 
higheſt peak down to its baſe. This to me was a convin- 
cing proof, that theſe, as well as the flat ifles, muſt have 
broken off from ſubſtances like themſelves ; that is, from 
ſome large tract of ice, | 


When I confider the vaſt quantity of ice we ſaw, and the 
vicinity of the places to the pole where it is formed, and 
Vo“. II. I'1 where 
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where the degrees of longitude are very ſmall, I am led to 
believe that theſe ice cliffs extend a good way into the ſea, 
in ſome parts, eſpecially in ſuch as are ſheltered from the 
violence of the winds. It may even be doubted if ever the 
wind is violent in the very high latitudes. And that the ſea 
will freeze over, or the ſnow that falls upon it, which 
amounts to the ſame thing, we have inſtances in the Northern 
hemiſphere. The Baltic, the Gulph of Saint Laurence, the 
Straits of Belle-Iſle, and many other equally large ſeas, are 
frequently frozen over in winter. Nor is this at all extraor- 
dinary ; for we have found the degree of cold at the ſurface 
of the ſea, even in ſummer, to be two degrees below the 
freezing point ;, conſequently nothing kept it from freezing 
but the ſalts it contains, and the agitation of its ſurface. 
Whenever this laſt ceaſeth in winter, when the froſt is ſet in, 
and there comes a fall of ſnow, it will freeze on the ſurface 
as it falls, and in a few days, or perhaps in one night, form 
ſuch a ſheet of ice as will not be eaſily broken up. Thus a 
foundation will be laid for it to accumulate to any thickneſs 
by falls of ſnow, without its being at all neceflary for the 
ſea water to freeze. It may be, by this means, theſe vaſt 
floats of low ice we find in the ſpring of the year are formed, 
and which, after they break up, are carried by the currents 
to the North. For, from all the obſervations I have been able 
to make, the currents every where, in the high latitudes, 
ſet to the North, or to the N. E. or N. W; but we have very 
ſeldom found them conſiderable. 


If this imperfe& account of the formation of theſe extra- 
ordinary floating iſlands of ice, which is written wholly 
from my own obſervations, does not convey ſome uſeful 
hints to an abler pen, it will, however, convey ſome idea of 

5 the 
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the lands where they are formed. Lands doomed by Na- 
ture to perpegual frigidneſs ; never to fee] the warrath of 
the ſun's rays ; whoſe horrible and ſavage aſpect I have not 
words to deſcribe. Such are the lands we have diſcovered ; 
what then may we expect thoſe to be, which lie ſtill farther 
to the South ? For we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that we have 
ſeen the beſt, as lying moſt to the North. If any one ſhould 
have reſolution and perſeverance to clear up this point by 


proceeding farther than I have done, I ſhall not envy him 


the honour of the diſcovery ; but I will be bold to ſay, that 
the world will not be benefited by it. | 


J had, at this time, ſome thoughts of reviſiting the place 
where the French diſcovery is ſaid to lie. But when I con- 
ſidered that, if they had really made this diſcovery, the end 
would be as fully anſwered as if I had done it myſelf. We 
know it can only be an iſland; and if we may judge from 
the degree of cold we found in that latitude, it cannot be a 
fertile one. Beſides, this would have kept me two months 
longer at ſea, and ina tempeſtuous latitude, which we were 
not in a condition to ſtruggle with. Our ſails and rigging 
were ſo much worn, that ſomething was giving way every 
hour; and we had nothing left, either to repair or to re- 
place them. Our proviſions were in a ſtate of decay, and 
conſequently afforded little nouriſhment, and we had been 
a long time without refreſhments, My people, indeed, were 
yer healthy, and would have cheerfully gone wherever I 
had thought proper to lead them; but I dreaded the {curvy 
laying hold of them, at a time when we had nothing left 
to remove it. I muſt ſay farther, that it would have been 
cruel in me to have continued the fatigues and hardſhips 
they were continually expoſed ro, longer than was abſo- 
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lutely neceſſary. Their behaviour, throughout the whole 
voyage, merited every indulgence which it was in my power 
to give them. Animated by the conduct of the officers, 
they ſhewed themſelves capable of ſurmounting every diffi- 
culty and danger which came in their way, and never once 
looked either upon the one or the other, as being at all 


heightened, by our ſeparation from our conſort the Ad- 
venture. 


All theſe conſiderations induced me to lay aſide looking 
for the French diſcoveries, and to ſteer for the Cape of Good 
Hope; with a reſolution, however, of looking for the Iſles 
of Denia and Marſeveen, which are laid down in Dr. Hal- 
ley's variation chart in the latitude of 41* S., and about 
4 of longitude to the Eaſt of the meridian of the Cape of 
Good Hope. With this view I ſteered N. E., with a hard 
gale at N. W. and thick weather; and on the 25th, at noon, 
we ſaw the laſt ice iſland, being at rhis time in the latitude 


of 52 52' 8., longitude 26* 31 E. 


The wind abating and veering to the South, on the firſt of 
March, we ſteered Weſt, in order to get farther from Mr. 
Bouvet's track, which was but a few degrees to the Eaſt of 
us; being at this time in the latitude of 4644 8., longitude 
LY 20“ E., in which ſituation we found the variation to be 
33* 36 W. It is ſomewhat remarkable, that all the time we 
had Northerly winds, which were regular, and conſtant for 


ſeveral days, the. weather was always thick and cloudy ; 
but, as ſoon as they came South of Weſt, it cleared up, and 


was fine and pleaſant. The barometer began to riſe ſeveral 
days before this change happened ; but whether on account 
of it, or our coming Northward, cannot be determined. 


The 
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The wind remained not long at South before it veered 
round by the N. E. to the N. W., blowing freſh and by ſqualls, 
attended, as before, with rain and thick miſty weather. 
We had ſome intervals of clear weather in the afternoon 
of the 3d, when we found the variation to be 22* 206 W.; 
latitude at this time 43*8'S., longitude 3o* 5o' E. The fol- 
lowing night was very ſtormy ; the wind blew from S. W. 


and in exceſſively heavy ſqualls. At ſhort intervals between 


the ſqualls the wind would fall almoſt to a calm, and then 
come on again with ſuch fury, that neither our ſails nor 
rigging could withſtand it, ſeveral of the fails being ſplit, 
and a middle ſtay-ſail being wholly loſt. The next morning 
the gale abated, and we repaired the damage we had ſuſ- 
tained in the beſt manner we could. 


On the 8th, being in the latitude of 41* 30 8, longitude 
26* 51' E., the mercury in the thermometer roſe to 6x, and 
we found it neceſlary to put on lighter clothes. As the 
wind continued invariably fixed between N. W. and Weſt., 
we rook every advantage to get to the Weſt, by racking 
whenever it ſhifted any thing in our favour ; but as we had 
a great ſwell againſt us, our tacks were rather diſad vantage- 
ous. We daily ſaw albatroſſes, peterels, and other oceanic 
birds; but not the leaſt ſign of land. 


On the 11th, in the latitude of 40˙ 40 8, longitude 23* 
47' E., the variation was 20" 48' W. About noon the ſame 


day the wind ſhifted ſuddenly from N. W. to S. W., cauſed 


the mercury in the thermometer to fall as ſuddenly from 
62* to 52; ſuch was the different ſtate of the air, between 
a Northerly and Southerly wind. The next day, having ſe- 
veral hours calm, we put a boat in the water, and ſhot ſome 
albatroſſes and- peterels, which, at this time, were highly 

acceptable. 
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acceptable. We were now nearly in the ſituation where 
the iſles which we were in ſearch of, are ſaid to lie; how- 


ever, we ſaw nothing that could give us the leaſt hope of 
finding them. 


The calm continued till five o'clock of the next morning, 
when it was ſucceeded by a breeze at W. by S., with which 
we ſtood to N. N. W., and at noon obſerved in latitude 387% 
51'S. This was upwards of thirty miles more to the North 
than our log gave us; and the watch ſhewed that we had 
been ſet to the Eaſt alſo. If theſe differences did not ariſe 
from ſome ſtrong current, I know not how to account for 
them. Very ſtrong currents have been found on the Afri- 
can coaſt, between Madagaſcar and the Cape of Good Hope, 
but I never heard of their extending ſo far from the land; 
nor is it probable they do. I rather ſuppoſe that this current 
has no connection with that on the coaſt; and that we hap- 
pened to fall into ſome ſtream which is neither laſting nor 
regular. But theſe are points which require much time to 


inveſtigate, and muſt therefore be left to the induſtry of 
future navigators. | 


We were now two degrees to the North of the parallel in 
which the iſles of Denia and Marſeveen are ſaid to lie, We 
had ſeen nothing to encourage us to perſevere in looking 
after them; and it muſt have taken up ſome time longer to 
find them, or to prove their non-exiſtence, Every one was 
impatient to get into port, and for good reaſons ; as for a 
long time we had had nothing but ſtale and ſalt proviſions, for 
which every one on board had loſt all reliſh. Theſe reaſons 
induced me to yield to the general wiſh, and to ſteer for the 
Cape of Good Hope, being at this time in the laticude of 
38* 38'-8., longitude 23" 37' E. 

| The 
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The next day the obſerved latitude at noon was only ſeven- 


teen miles to the North of that given by the log; ſo that 


we had either got out of the ſtrength of the current, or it 
had ceaſed, 


On the 15th the obſerved latitude at noon, together with 
the watch, ſhewed that we had had a ſtrong current ſetting 
to the S8. W., the contrary direction to what we had expe- 


rienced on ſome of the preceding days, as hath been men- 


tioned. 


At day-light, on the 16th, we ſaw two ſail in the N. W. 
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quarter ſtanding to the Weſtward, and one of them ſhewing 


Dutch colours. At ten o'clock we tacked and ſtood to the 


Weſt alſo, being at this time in the latitude of 395 9 8., longi- 
tude 22" 38 E. 


I now, in purſuance of my inſtructions, demanded of the 
oflicers and petty officers, the log books and journals they 
had kept; which were delivered to me accordingly, and 
ſealed up for the inſpection of the Admiralty. I alſo en- 
joined them, and the whole crew, not to divulge where we 
had been, till they had their lordſhips permiſſion ſo to do. 
In the afternoon, the wind veered to the Weſt, and increaſed 
to a hard gale, which was of ſhort duration ; for, the next 
day, it fell, and at noon veered to S. E. At this time we 
were in the latitude of 34' 49'S., longitude 22" E.; and, on 
ſounding, found fifty-fix fathoms water. In the evening 
we ſaw the land in the direction of E. N. E. about fix leagues 
diſtant ; and, during the fore-part of the night, there was a 
great fire or light upon it. 


At day-break on the 18th, we ſaw the land again, bearing 
N. N. W., fix or ſeven leagues diſtant, and the depth of wa- 
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ter forty-eight fathoms. At nine o'clock, having little or 
no wind, we hoiſted out a boat, and ſent on board one of the 
two ſhips before mentioned, which were about two leagues 
from us; but we were too impatient after news to regard 
the diſtance, Soon after, a breeze ſprung up at Weſt, with 
which we ſtood to the South; and, preſently, three ſail more 
appeared in fight to windward, one of which ſhewed Engliſh 


colours. 


At one, P. M., the boat returned from on board the Bown- 
kerke Polder, Captain Cornelius Boſch, a Dutch Indiaman 
from Bengal. Captain Boſch, very obligingly, offered us 
ſugar, arrack, and whatever he had to ſpare. Our people 
were told by ſome Engliſh ſeamen on board this ſhip, that 
the Adventure had arrived at the Cape of Good Hope twelve 


months apo, and that the crew of one of her boats had been 


murdered and eaten by the people of New Zealand; ſo that 
the ſtory which we heard in Queen Charlotte's Sound was 
now no longer a myſtery. 


We had light airs next to a calm till ten o'clock the next 
morning, when a breeze ſprung up at Weſt, and the Engliſh 
ſhip, which was to windward, bore down to us. She proved 
to be the True Briton, Captain Broadly, from China. As 
he did not intend to touch at the Cape, I put a letter on 
board him for the Secretary of the Admiralty. 


The account which we had heard of the Adventure was 
now confirmed to us by this ſhip. We alſo got, from on 
board her, a parcel of old news-papers, which were new to 
us, and gave us ſome amuſement ; but theſe were the leaſt 
favours we received from Captain Broadly. With a gene- 
rolity peculiar to the commanders of the India Company's 

{hips, 
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ſhips, he ſent us freſh proviſions, tea, and other articles 
which were very acceptable; and deſerve from me this 
public acknowledgment. In the afternoon we parted com- 
pany. The True Briton ſtood out to ſea, and we in for the 
land; having a very freſh gale at Weſt, which ſplit our 
fore-top-ſail in ſuch a manner, that we were obliged to 
bring another to the yard. At fix o'clock, we tacked within 
four or five miles of the ſhore; and, as we judged, about 
five or ſix leagues to the Eaſt of Cape Aguilas. We ſtood 
off till midnight, when, the wind having veered round to the 
South, we tacked, and ſtood along-ſhore to the Weſt, The 
wind kept veering more and more in our favour, and at 


laſt fixed at E.S. E., and blew, for ſome hours, a perfect 
hurricane. | 


As ſoon as the ſtorm began to ſubſide we made fail, and 
hauled in for the land. Next day at noon, the Table Moun- 
' tain over the Cape Town bore N. E. by E., diſtant nine or 
ten leagues. By making uſe of this bearing and diſtance 
to reduce the longitude ſhewn by the watch to the Cape 
Town, the error was found to be no more than 18' in longi- 
tude, which was too far to the Eaſt. Indeed, the difference 
we found between it and the lunar obſervations, ſince we 
left New Zealand, had ſeldom exceeded halt a degree, and 
always the ſame way. 


The next morning, being with us Wedneſday the 22d, but 
with the people here Tueſday the 21ſt, we anchored in Table 
Bay, where we found ſeveral Dutch ſhips; ſome French; 
and the Ceres, Captain Newte, an Engliſh Eaft India Com- 
pany's ſhip, from China, bound directly to England, by 
whom [ ſent a copy of the preceding part of this journal, 
ſome charts, and other drawings, to the Admiralty. 
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Before we had well got to an anchor, I diſpatched an 
officer to acquaint the Governor with our arrival, and to 
requeſt the neceſſary ſtores and refreſhments ; which were 


_ readily granted. As ſoon as the officer came back, we ſaluted 
the garriſon with thirteen guns, which compliment was im- 


mediately returned with an equal number, 


I now learnt that the Adventure had called here, on her 
return; and I found a letter from Captain Furneaux, ac- 
quainting me with the loſs of his boat, and of ten of his 
beſt men, in Queen Charlotte's Sound. The Captain, after- 
wards, on my arrival in England, put into- my hands a com- 
plete narrative of his proceedings, from the time of our ſe- 


cond and final ſeparation, which I now lay before the Public 


in the following Chapter. 
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C HAP. VIII. 


Captain Furneaux's Narrative of his Proceedings, in the 
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Adventure, from the Time he was ſeparated from the 


Reſolution, to his Arrival in England; including 
Lieutenant Burney's Report concerning the Boat's Crew 


who were murdered by the 2 nhabitants of Queen Char- 
lotte's Sound. 


FTER a paſlage of fourteen days from Amſterdam, 
we made the coaſt of New Zealand near the Table 


Cape, and ſtood along-ſhore till we came as far as Cape 
Turnagain. The wind then began to blow ſtrong at Weſt, 
with heavy ſqualls and rain, which ſplit many of our fails, 
and blew us off the coaſt for three days; in which time we 
parted company with the Reſolution, and never ſaw her 
afterwards. | 


On the 4th of November, we again got in ſhore, near 
Cape Palliſer, and were viſited by a number of the natives 
in their canoes, bringing a great quantity of cray-fiſh, 
which we bought of them for nails and Otaheite cloth. The 
next day it blew hard from W. N. W., which again drove us 
off the coaſt, and obliged us to bring to for two days; during 
which time it blew one continual gale of wind, with heavy 
falls of fleet. By this time, our decks were very leaky ; our 
beds and bedding wet ; and ſeveral of our people complain- 


ing of colds ; ſo that we began to deſpair of ever getting into 
Charlotte Sound, or joining the Reſolution, 
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On the 6th, being to the North of the Cape, the wind at 


_——# S. W., and blowing ſtrong, we bore away for ſome bay to 


Saturday 6. 


Tueſday 9. 


Friday 12. 


complete our water and wood, being in great want of both; 
having been at the allowance of one quart of water for ſome 
days paſt; and even that pittance could not be come at, above 
ſix or ſeven days longer. We anchored in Tolaga Bay on the 
gth, in latitude 38* 21'5S., longitude 178* 37' Eaſt. It affords 
good riding with the wind Weſterly, and regular ſoundings 
from eleven to five fathoms, ſtiff muddy ground acroſs the 
bay for about two miles. It is open from N. N. E. to E. S. E. 
It is to be obſerved, Eaſterly winds ſeldom blow hard on this 
ſhore; but when they do, they throw in a great ſea; ſo that 
if it were not for a great undertow, together with a large 
river that empties itſelf in the bottom of the bay, a ſhip would 
not be able to ride here. Wood and water are eaſily to be 
had, except when it blows hard Eaſterly. The natives here 
are the ſame as thoſe at Charlotte Sound, but more nume- 
rous, and ſeemed ſettled, having regular plantations of ſweet 
potatoes, and other roots, which are very good; and they have 
plenty of cray and other fiſh, which we bought of chem for 
nails, beads, and other trifles, at an eaſy rate. In one of 
their canoes we obſerved the head of a woman lying in ſtate, 
adorned with feathers and other ornaments. - It had the ap- 
pearance of being alive; but, on examination, we found it 
dry, being preſerved with every feature perfect, and kept as. 
the relic of ſome deceaſed relation. 


Having got about ten tons of water, and ſome wood, we 
ſailed for Charlotte Sound on the 12th, We were no ſooner 
out than the wind began to blow hard, dead on the ſhore, ſo 
that we could not clear the land on either tack, This obliged 
us to bear away again for the bay, where we anchored the 


next 
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next morning, and rode out a very heavy gale of wind at E. 
by S., which threw in a very great ſea, We now began to 
fear we ſhould never join the Reſolution ; having reaſon to 
believe ſhe was in Charlotte Sound, and by this time ready 
for ſea, We ſoon found it was with great difficulty we could 
get any water, owing to the {well ſetting in ſo ſtrong; at 
laſt, however, we were able to go on ſhore, and got both 
wood and water, 


Whilſt we lay here, we were employed about the rigging, 
which was much damaged by the conſtant gales of wind we 
had met with ſince we made the coaſt. We got the booms 
down on the decks, and having made the ſhip as ſnug as 
poſſible, failed again on the 16th. After this we met with 
ſeveral gales of wind off the mouth of the Strait ; and conti- 
nued beating backwards and forwards till the zoth, when 
we were ſo fortunate as to get a favourable wind, which we 
took every advantage of, and at laſt got ſafe into our deſired 
port. We ſaw nothing of the Reſolution, and began to doubt 
her ſafety; but on going aſhore, we diſcerned the place 
where ſhe had erected her tents; and, on an old ſtump of a 
tree in the garden, obſerved theſe words cut out, © Look un- 
derneath.” There we dug, and ſoon found a bottle corked 
and waxed down, with a letter in it from Captain Cook, ſigni— 
fying their arrival on the 3d inſtant, and departure on the 
24th; and that they intended ſpending a tew days in the en- 
trance of the Straits to look for us. 


We immediately ſet about getting the ſhip ready for ſea as 
faſt as poſſible; erected our tents; ſent the cooper on ſhore 
to repair the caſks; and began to unſtow the hold, to get at 
the bread that was in butts; but on opening them found a 
great quantity of it entirely ſpoiled, and moſt part ſo damaged, 
| that 
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that we were obliged to fix our copper oven on ſhore to bake 
it over again, which undoubtedly delayed us a conſiderable 


time. Whilſt we lay here, the inhabitants came on board 


as before, ſupplying us with fiſh, and other things of their 
own manufacture, which we bought of them for nails, &c. 
and appeared very friendly; though twice in the middle of 
the night they came to the tent, with an intention to ſteal; 
but were diſcovered before they could get any thing into 
their poſſeſſion. 


On the 17th of December, having refitted the ſhip, com- 
pleted our water and wood, and got every thing ready for 
ſea, we ſent our large cutter, with Mr. Rowe, a midſhipman, 
and the boat's crew, to gather wild greens for the ſhip's com- 
pany ; with orders to return that evening, as I intended to 


+ fail the next morning. But, on the boat's not returning the 


Saturday 18, 


ſame evening, nor the next morning, being under great un- 
ealineſs about her, I hoiſted out the launch, and ſent her, 
with the ſecond Lieutenant, Mr. Burney, manned with the 
boar's crew and ten marines, in ſearch of her. My orders to 
Mr. Burney were, firſt to look well into Eaſt Bay, and then to 
proceed to Graſs Cove, the place to which Mr. Rowe had been 
ſent; and it he heard nothing of the boat there, to go farther 
up the ſound, and come back along the Weſt ſhore. As Mr. 
Rowe had left the ſhip an hour before the time propoſed, and 
in a great hurry, I was ſtrongly perſuaded that his curioſity 
had carried him into Eaſt Bay, none in our ſhip having ever 
been there; or elſe, that ſome accident had happened to the 
boat, either by going a-drift through the boat-keeper's ne- 
gligence, or by being ſtove among the rocks. This was al- 
moſt every body's opinion ; and on this ſuppoſition, the car- 
penter's mate was ſent in the launch, with ſome ſheets of 

tin. 
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tin, Ihad not the leaſt ſuſpicion that our people had received 
any injury from the natives, our boats having frequently 
been higher up, and worſe provided. How much I was 
miſtaken, too ſoon appeared; for Mr. Burney having returned 
about eleven o'clock the ſame night, made his report of a 
horrible ſcene indeed, which cannot be better deſcribed than 
in his own words, which now follow. 


* On the 18th, we left the ſhip; and having a light breeze 
in our favour, we ſoon got round Long Iſland, and within 
Long Point. I examined every cove, on the larboard hand, 
as we went along, looking well all around with a ſpy-glafs, 
which I took for that purpoſe. At half paſt one, we ſtopped 
at a beach on the left hand ſide going up Eaſt Bay, to boil 
ſome victuals, as we brought nothing but raw meat with us. 
Whilſt we were cooking, I ſaw an Indian on the oppoſite 
ſhore, running along a beach to-the head of the bay. Our 


meat being dreſt, we got into the boat and put off; and, in 
a ſhort time arrived at the head of this reach, where we ſaw. 


an Indian ſettlement. 


« As we drew near, fome of the Indians came down on the 
rocks, and waved for us to be gone; but ſeeing we diſre- 


garded them, they altered their notes. Here we found fix 


large canoes hauled up on the beach, moſt of them double 


ones, and a great many people; though not ſo many as one 


might expect from the number of houſes and ſize of the ca- 
noes. Leaving the boat's crew to guard the boat, I ſtepped 
a-ſhore with the marines (the corporal and five men), and 
ſearched a good many. of their houſes; but found nothing 
to give me any ſuſpicion. Three or four well-beaten paths 
led farther into the woods, where were many more houſes ; 
but the people continuing friendly, I thought it unneceflary 
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to continue our ſearch. Coming down to the beach, one of 
the Indians had brought a bundle of Hepatoos (long ſpears), 
but ſeeing I looked very earneſtly at him, he put them on the 
ground, and walked about with ſeeming unconcern. Some 
of the people appearing to be frightened, I gave a looking- 
glaſs to one, and a large nail to another. From this place 
the bay ran, as nearly as I could gueſs, N. N. W. a good mile, 
where it ended in a long ſandy beach. I looked all around 
with the glaſs, but ſaw no boat, canoe, or ſign of inhabitant. 
I therefore contented myſelf with firing ſome guns, which I - 
had done in every cove as I went along. X 


<« I now kept cloſe to the Eaſt ſhore, and came to another 
ſettlement, where the Indians invited us aſhore. I enquired of 
them about the boat, but they pretended ignorance. They 
appeared very friendly here, and fold us ſome fiſh. Within 
an hour after we left this place, in a ſmall beach adjoining 
to Graſs Cove, we ſaw a very large double canoe juſt hauled 
up, with'two men and a dog. The men, on ſeeing us, left 
their canoe, and ran up into the woods, This gave me rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect I ſhould here get tidings of the cutter. We 
went aſhore, and ſearched the canoe, where we found one 
of the rullock-ports of the cutter, and ſome ſhoes, one of 
which was known to belong to Mr. Woodhouſe, one of our 
mid{hipmen. One of the people, at the ſame time, brought 
me a piece of meat, which he took to be ſome of the ſalt 
meat belonging to the cutter's crew. On examining this, 
and ſmelling to it, I found it was freſh. Mr. Fannin (the 
Maſter) who-was with me, ſuppoſed it was dog's-fleſh, and I 
was of the ſame opinion; for I ſtill doubted their being ca- 


nibals. But we were ſoon convinced by moſt horrid and un- 
deniable proof. 


« A great 
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« A great many baſkets (about twenty) lying on the beach 
tied up, we cut them open. Some were full of roaſted fleſh, 
and ſome of fern-root, which ſerves them for bread. On 
farther ſearch, we found more ſhoes, and a hand, which we 
immediately knew to have belonged to Thomas Hill, one of 
our fore-caſtle men, it being marked T. H, with an Otaheite 
tattow- inſtrument. I went with ſome of the people a little 
way up the woods, but ſaw nothing elſe. Coming down 
again, there was a round ſpot covered with freſh earth, about 
four, feet diameter, where ſomething had been buried. 
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Having no ſpade, we began to dig with a cuilaſs; and in he 


mean time I launched the canoe with intent to deftroy her; 
but ſeeing a great ſmoke aſcending over the neareſt hill, I 
got all the people into the boat, and made what haſte I could 
to be with them before ſun-ſer. 


« On opening the next bay, which was Graſs Cove, we ſaw 
four canoes, one fingle and three double ones, and a great 
many people on the beach, who, on our approach, retreated 
to a ſmall hill, within a ſhip's length of the water-ſide, where 
they ſtood talking to us. A large fire was on the top of the 
high land, beyond the woods, from whence, all the way 
down the hill, the place was thronged like a fair. As we 
came in, I ordered a muſquetoon to be fired at one of the ca- 
noes, ſuſpecting they might be full of men lying down in the 
bottom ; for they were all afloat, but no body was ſeen in 
them. The ſavages on the little hill ſtill kept hallooing, 
and making ſigns for us to land. However, as ſoon as we 
got cloſe in, we all fired. The firſt volley did not ſeem to 
affect them much; but on the ſecond, they began to ſcram- 
ble away as faſt as they could, ſome of them howling. We 
continued firing as long as we could ſee the glimpſe of any 
of them through the buſhes. Amongſt the Indians were 
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two very ſtout men, who never offered to move till they found 
themſelves forſaken by their companions; and then they 


marched away with great compoſure and deliberation ; their 


pride not ſuffering them to run. One of them, however, got 


a fall, andeither lay there, or crawled off on all fours. The 


other got clear, without any apparent hurt, I then landed 
with the marines, and Mr. Fannin ſtayed to guard the boat. 


% On the beach were two bundles of cellery, which had 
been gathered for loading the cutter. A broken oar was 
ſtuck upright in the ground, to which the natives had tied 
their canoes; a proof that the attack had been made here. 
I then ſearched all along at the back of the beach, to ſee if 
the cutter was there. We found no boat, but inſtead of her, 
ſuch a ſhocking ſcene of carnage and barbarity as can never 
be mentioned or thought of but with horror; for the heads, 
hearts, and lungs of ſeveral of our people were ſeen lying 


on the beach, and, at a little diſtance, the dogs gnawing their 
intrails. 


«Whilſt we remained almoſt ſtupified on the ſpot, Mr. Fannin 
called to us that he heard the ſavages gathering together in the 
woods; on which I returned to the boat, and hauling along- 
fide the canoes, we demoliſhed three of them. Whilſt this 
was tranſacting, the fire on the top of the hill diſappeared ; 
and we could hear the Indians in the woods at high words ; 
I ſuppoſe quarrelling whether or no they ſhould attack us, and 
try to ſave their canoes. It now grew dark, I therefore juſt 
ſtepped out, and looked once more behind the beach to ſee 
if the cutter had been hauled up in the buſhes ; but ſeeing 
nothing of her, returned and put off. Our whole force 
would have been barely ſufficient to have gone up the hill ; 
and to have ventured with half (for half muſt have been left 
to guard the boat) would have been fool-hardineſs. 

cc As 
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As we opened the upper part of the ſound, we ſaw a very 
large fire about three or'four miles higher up, which formed 
a complete oval, reaching from the top of a hill down almoſt 
to the water- ſide, the middle ſpace being incloſed all round 
by the fire, like a hedge. I confalted with Mr. Fannin, and 
we were both of opinion that we could expect to reap no 
other advantage than the poor ſatisfaction of killing ſome 
more of the ſavages. Atleaving Graſs Cove, we had fired a 
general volley towards where we heard the Indians talking; 
but, by going in and out of the boat, the arms had got wet, 
and four pieces miſſed fire. What was ſtill worſe, it began 
to rain; our ammunition was more than half expended; and 
we left fix large canoes behind us in one place. With fo 
many diſadvantages, I did not think it worth while to pro- 
ceed, where nothing could be hoped for but revenge. 


Coming between two round iſlands, ſituated to the South- 
ward of Faſt Bay, we imagined we heard ſomebody calling ; 
we lay on our oars, and liſtened, but heard no mare of it; we 
hallooed ſeveral times, but to little purpoſe ; the poor ſouls 
were far enough out of hearing ; and, indeed, I think u ſome 
comfort to reflect, that in all probability every man of them 
muſt have been killed on the ſport.” 


Thus far Mr.-Burney's report; and to complete the ac- 
count of this tragical tranſaction, it may not be unneceſſary 
to mention, that the people in the cutter were Mr. Rowe; 
Mr. Woodhouſe; Francis Murphy, quarter- maſter; William 
Facey, Thomas Hill, Michael Bell, and Edward Jones, 
forecaſtle- men. John Cavenaugh, and Thomas Milton, be- 
longing to the after- guard; and James Sevilley, the cap- 
tain's man; being ten in all. Moſt of theſe were of our very 
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beſt ſeamen, the ſtouteſt and moſt healthy people in the ſhip. 
Mr. Burney's party brought on board two hands, one belong- 
ing to Mr. Rowe, known by a hurt he had received on it; 
the other to Thomas Hill, as before mentioned; and the 
head of the Captain's ſervant. Theſe, with more of the re- 
mains, were tied in a hammock, and thrown over-board, 
with ballaſt and ſhot ſufficient to fink it. None of their 
arms nor cloaths were found, except part of a pair of trow- 
ſers, a frock, and ſix ſhoes, no two of them being fellows. 


Tam not inclined to think this was any premeditated plan 
of theſe ſavages; for, the morning Mr, Rowe left the ſhip, 
he met two canoes, which came down and ſtayed all the 
forenoon in Ship Cove. It might probably happen from 
ſome quarrel which was decided on the ſpot; or the fairneſs 
of the opportunity might tempt them, our people being ſo in- 
cautious, and thinking themſelves too ſecure. Another thing 
which encouraged the New Zealanders, was, they were ſen- 
fible that a gun was not infallible, that they ſometimes 


miſſed, and that, when diſcharged, they muſt be loaded 


before they could be uſed again, which time they knew how | 
to take advantage of. After their ſucceſs, I imagine there 
was a general meeting on the Eaſt fide of the Sound. The 
Indians of Shag Cove were there; this we knew by a cock 
which was in one of the canoes, and by a long ſingle canoe, 
which fome of our people had ſeen four days before in 
Shag Cove, where they had been with Mr. Rowe in the 
cutter. | 


We were detained in the Sound by contrary winds four 
days after this melancholy affair happened, during which 
time we ſaw none of the inhabitants. What is very re- 
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markable, I had been ſeveral times up in the ſame cove 
with Captain Cook, and never ſaw the leaſt ſign of an inha- 
bitant, except ſome deſerted towns, which appeared as if 
they had not been occupied for ſeveral years; and yet, when 
Mr. Burney entered the Cove, he was of opinion there could 


not be lefs than fifreen hundred or two thouſand people. 1 


doubt not, had they been apprized of his coming, they would 
have attacked him. From theſe conſiderations, I thought it 
imprudent to ſend a boat up again; as we were convinced 
there was not the leaſt probability of any of our people 
being alive. 


On the 23d, we weighed and made fail out of the Sound, 
and ſtood to the Eaſtward to get clear of the Straits; which 
we accompliſhed the ſame evening, but were bafffed for two 
or three days with light winds, before we could clear the 
coaſt. We then ſtood to the 8. S. E. till we got into the latitude 
of 56* South, without any thing remarkable happening, 
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having a great ſwell from the Southward. At this time the 


winds began to blow ſtrong from the 8. W., and the weather 
to be very cold; and as the ſhip was low and deep laden, the 
ſea made a continual breach over her, which kept us always 
wet; and by her ſtraining, very few of the people were dry 


in bed or on deck, having no ſhelter to keep the ſea from 


them. 


The birds were the only companions we had in this vaſt 
ocean; except, now and then, we ſaw a whale or porpoiſe; 
and ſometimes a ſeal or two, and a few penguins. In the 
latitude of 58* S., longitude 213** Eaſt, we fell in with ſome 


* About 147 Weſt longitude, as I reckon. 


ice; 
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ice;. and, every day, ſaw more or leſs, we then ſtanding 
to the Eaſt. We found a very ftrong current ſetting to the 
Eaftward'; for by the time we were abreaſt of Cape Horn, be- 
ing in the latitude of 61*S., the ſhip was ahead of our ac- 


count eight degrees. We were very little more than a 


month from Cape Palliſer in New Zealand to Cape Horn, 
which is an hundred and twenty-one degrees of longitude, 
and had continual Weſterly winds from S. W. to N. W., with 
a great ſea following. | 


On opening ſome caſks of peaſe and flour, that had been 
ſtowed on the coals, we found them very much-damaged, 
and not eatable; ſo thought it moſt prudent to make for 
the Cape of Good Hope, but firſt to ſtand into the latitude 
and longitude of Cape Circumciſion. After being to the 
Eaſtward of Cape Horn, we found the winds did not blow ſo 
ſtrong from the Weſtward as uſual, but came more from the 
North, which brought on thick foggy weather; ſo that for 
ſeveral days together we could not be able to get an obſer- 
vation, or ſee the leaſt ſign of the ſun. This weather laſted 
above a month, being then among a great many iſlands of 
ice, which kept us conſtantly on the look-out, for fear of 


running foul of them, and, being a ſingle ſhip, made us 


more attentive. By this time our people began to complain 
of colds and pains in their limbs, which obliged me to haul 
to the Northward to the laticude of 54" S.; but we ſtill con- 
tinued to have the ſame ſort of weather, though we had 
oftener an opportunity of obtaining obſervations for the 


latitude. 


After getting into the latitude above mentioned, I ſteered 
to the Eaſt, in order, if poſſible, to find the land laid down 
6 by 
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by Bouvet. As we advanced to the Faſt, the iſlands of ice 
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became more numerous and dangerous; they being much n 


ſmaller than they uſed to be; and the nights began to be 
dark. | 


On the 3d of March, being then in the latitude of 54* 4'S. 
longitude 13 E., which is the latitude of Bouvet's diſcovery, 
and half a degree to the Eaſtward of it, and not ſeeing the 
leaſt ſign of land, either now or ſince we have been in this 
parallel, I gave over looking for it, and hauled away to the 
Northward. As our laſt track to the Southward was within 
a few degrees of Bouvet's diſcovery in the longitude 
aſſigned to it, and about three or four degrees to the South- 
ward, ſhould there be any land thereabour, it muſt be a very 


inconſiderable iſland. But I believe it was nothing but ice; 


as we, in our firſt ſetting out, thought we had feen land 


ſeveral times, but it proved to be high iſlands of ice at the 


back of the large fields; and as it was thick foggy weather 


when Mr. Bouvet fell in with it, he might very eaſily miſtake 


them for land. 


On the 7th, being in the latitude of 48* 30“ S., longitude 
14 26 E., ſaw two large iſlands of ice. 


On the 17th, made the land of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
on the 19th anchored in Table Bay, where we found Com- 
modore Sir Edward Hughes, with his Majeſty's ſhips Saliſbury 


March. 


and Sea-horſe. I ſaluted the Commodore with thirteen guns; | 


and, ſoon after, the garriſon with the ſame number; the 
former returned the ſalute, as uſual, with two guns leſs, and 


the latter with an equal number. 


On 


/ 
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Ms On the 24th, Sir Edward Hughes ſailed with the Saliſbury 
—— and Sea-horſe for the Eaſt Indies; but I remained refitting 
April 16. the ſhip and refreſhing my people till the 16th of April, 
fuly 14." When I failed for England, and on the 14th of July anchored 
at t Spithead · 


CHAP. IX. 


Tranſactions at the Cape of Good Hupe; with an Account 
of ſome Diſcoveries made by the French; and the Ar- 
rival of the Ship at St. Helena. 
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Oo Lark NOW- reſume my own Journal, which Captain Fur- 
- neaux's intereſting Narrative, in the preceding chapter, . 


had obliged me to ſuſpend. 


The day after my arrival at the Cape of Good Hope, I 
went on ſhore, and waited on the Governor Baron Pletten- | 
berg, and other principal officers, who received, and treated 
us, with the greateſt politeneſs, contributing all in their 
power to make it agreeable. And, as there are few people 

* | more obliging to ſtrangers than the Dutch, in general, at 
this place, and refreſhments of all kinds are no where to be 
got in ſuch abundance, we enjoyed ſome real repoſe, after 
the bes of a long voyage. 


The good treatment which ſtrangers meet with at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the neceſſity of breathing a 
little freſh air, has introduced a cuſtom, not common any 

where 
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where elſe (at Jeaſt I have nowhere ſeen it ſo ſtrictly ob- : 


ſerved), which is, for all the officers, who can be ſpared out 


of the ſhip, to reſide on ſhore. We followed this cuſtom. 


Myſelf, the two Mr. Forſters, and Mr. Sparrman, took up 


our abode with Mr. Brandt; a gentleman well known to the 


Engliſh by his obliging readineſs to ſerve them. My firſt 
care, after my arrival, was to procure freſh baked bread, 
freſh meat, greens and wine, for thoſe who remained on 
board ; and being provided, every day during our ſtay, with 
theſe articles, they were ſoon reſtored to their uſual ſtrength. 
We had only three men on board whom it was thought 
neceſſary to ſend on ſhore for the recovery of their health; 
and for theſe l procured quarters, at the rate of thirty ſtivers, 


or half a crown, per day, for which they were provided with 
victuals, drink, and lodging. 


We now went to work to ſupply all our defects. For 
this purpoſe, by permiſſion, we erected a tent on ſhore, to 
which we ſent our caſks and fails to be repaired. We alſo 
ſtruck the yards and topmaſts, in order to overhaul the rig- 
ging, which we found in ſo bad a condition, that almoſt 
every thing, except the ſtanding rigging, was obliged to be 
replaced with new; and that was purchaſed at a moſt exor- 
bitant price. In the article of naval ſtores, the Dutch, here, 
as well as at Batavia, take a ſhameful advantage of the diſ- 
treſs of foreigners. 


That our rigging, fails, "_ mould de worn out, will not 
be wondered at, when it is known, that, during this circum- 
navigation of the globe, that is, from our leaving this place 
to our return to it again, we had failed no leſs than twenty 


thouſand leagues; an extent of voyage, nearly equal to 


three times the equatorial circumference of the earth, and 
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which, I apprehend, was never failed by any ſhip in the ſame 
ſpace of time before. And yet, in all this great run, which 
had been made in all latitudes between 9“ and 5717, we 
ſprung neither low-maſts, top-maſt, lower, nor top-ſail yard, 
nor ſo much as broke a lower or top-maſt ſhroud ; which, 
with the great care and abilities of my officers, muſt be 
owing to the good properties of our ſhip. - 


One of the French ſhips which were at anchor in the bay, 
was the Ajax Indiaman; bound to Pondicherry, commanded 
by Captain Crozet. He had been ſecond in command with 
Captain Morion, who ſailed from this place with two ſhips, in 


March 1772, as hath been already mentioned. Inſtead of 


going from hence to America, as was ſaid, he ſtood away for 
New Zealand; where, in the Bay of Ifles, he and fome of his 


people were killed by the inhabitants. Captain Crozet, who 


- ſucceeded to the command, returned, by the way of the Phil- 


lipine Ifles, with the two ſhips,” to the iſtand of Mauritius, 
He ſeemed to be a man poſſeſſed of the true ſpirit of diſco- 
very, and to have abilities. In a very obliging manner he 
communicated to me a chart wherein were delineated not 
only his own diſcoveries, but alſo that of Captain Kerguelen, 
which I found laid down in the very ſituation where we 
ſearched for it; ſo that I can, by no means, Conceive now 
both we and the Adventure miſled it. 


- 7 


Beſides this land, which Captain Crozet told us was a long 
but very narrow ifland, extending Eaſt and Weſt, Captain 
Morion, in about the latitude of 48 South, and from 16 to 


zoꝰ of longitude Eaſt of the Cape of Good Hope, diſcovered 


ſix iſlands which were high and barren. Theſe, together 
with:fome iſlands hying between the line and the Southern 
tropie in the Pacific Ocean, were the principal diſcoveries 


made 
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made in chis voyage, the account of which, we were told, 
was ready for publication. | 


By Captain Crozet's chart it appeared, that a voyage had 
been made by the French acroſs the South Pacific Ocean in 
1769, under the command of one Captain Surville ; who, on 


condition of his attempting diſcoveries, had obtained leave. 


to make a trading voyage to the coaſt of Peru. He fitted out, 
and took in a cargo, in ſome part of the Eaſt Indies; pro- 
ceeded by way of the Phillipine Iſles; paſſed near New Bri- 
tain ; and diſcovered ſome land in the latitude of 10*S., lon- 
| girude 158* Eaſt, to which he gave his own name. From hence 


he ſteered to the South; paſſed, but a few degrees, to the 


Weſt of New Caledonia; fell in with New Zealand at its Nor- 


thern extremity, and put into Doubtful Bay, where; it ſeems, 


he was, when I paſſed it, on my former voyage in the Endea- 
vour. From New Zealand Captain Surville ſteered to the 
Eaſt, between the latitude of 35 and 417 South, until he 
arrived on the coaſt of America; where, in the Port of Callao, 
in attempting to land, he was drowned. 


Theſe voyages of the dreien. though undertaken by pri- 
vate adventurers, have contributed ſomething towards ex- 
ploring the Southern Ocean. That of Captain Surville clears 
up a miſtake which I was led into, in imagining the thoals 
off the Weſt end of New Caledonia, to extend to the Weſt as 
far as New Holland. It proves that there is an open ſea in 
that ſpace, and that we ſaw the N. W. extremity of un 


country. 


From the ſame gentleman we learnt, that the ſhip which 
had been at Otaheite before our firſt arrival there this voyage, 
was from New Spain; and that, in her return, ſhe had 

Mm 2 diſcovered 
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diſcovered ſome iſlands in the latitude of 22*S., and under 
the meridian of 130" W. Some other iſlands, ſaid to be dif- 
covered by the Spaniards, ' appeared on this chart; but 


Captain Crozet ſeemed to think they were inſerted from no 
good authorities. 


We were likewiſe informed of a later voyage undertaken 


dy the French, under the command of Captain Kerguelen, 


which had ended much to the diſgrace of that commander. 


While we lay in Table Bay, ſeveral foreign ſhips put in 


and out, bound to and from India, viz. Engliſh, French, 


Danes, Swedes, and three Spaniſh frigates, two of them 


going to, and one coming from Manilla. Ir is but very 
lately that the Spanifh ſhips have touched here; and theſe 
were the firſt that were allowed the ſame privileges as other 
European friendly-nations. 


On examining our rudder, the pintles were found to be 


| looſe, and we were obliged to unhang it, and take it on 


April. 
Wedueſ. 26. 


Thurſday 27. 


ſhore to repair. We were alſo delayed for want of caulkers 
to caulk the ſhip, which was abſolutely neceſſary to be done 
before we put to ſea. At length I obtained two workmen 
from one of the Dutch ſhips; and the Dutton Engliſh Eaft 
Indiaman coming in from Bengal, Captain Rice obliged me 
with two more ; ſo that by the 26th of April this work was 
finiſhed ; and having got on board all neceflary ſtores, and 
a freſh ſupply of proviſions and water, we took leave of the 
Governor and other principal officers, and the next morning 
repaired on board. Soon after, the wind coming fair, we 
weighed and put to ſea; as did alſo the Spaniſh frigate Juno, 
from Manilla, a Daniſh Indiaman, and the Dutton. 


As 
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As ſoon as we were under ſail, we ſaluted the garriſon 
with thirteen guns; which compliment was immediately 
returned with the ſame number. The Spaniſh frigate and 
Daniſh Indiaman both ſaluted us as we paſſed them, and 1 
returned each ſalute with an equal number of guns. When 
we were clear of the bay the Daniſh ſhip ſteered for the Eaft 
Indies, the Spaniſh frigate for Europe, and we and the Dutton 
for St. Helena. 
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Depending on the goodneſs of Mr. Kendall's: watch, I. 


reſolved to try to make the iſland by a direct courſe. For the 
firſt fix days, that is, till we got into the latitude of 27*S., 
longitude 11*= Weſt of the Cape, the winds were Southerly 
and S. E. - After this we had variable light airs for two 
days; they were ſucceeded by a wind at S. E. which conti- 
nued to the iſland, except a part of one day, when it was at 
N. E. In general the wind blew faint all the paſſage, which 


made it longer than common. 


At day-break in the morning of the 15th of May, we ſaw 
the iſland of Sr. Helena at the diſtance of fourteen leagues ; 
and at midnight anchored in the road before the town, on 
the N. W. ſide of the iſland. At ſun-riſe the next morning, 
the caſtle, and alſo the Dutton, ſaluted us, each with thirteen 
guns; on my landing, ſoon after, I was ſaluted by the caſtle 
with the ſame number; and each of the ſalutes was returned 


by the ſhip. | 


May. 
Monday 15 


Tueſday 16. 


Governor Skettowe, and the principal gentlemen of the 


iſland, received and treated me, during my ſtay, with the 
greateſt politeneſs ; by ſhewing me every kind of civility in. 
their power. 

Whoever 
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Whoever views St. Helena in its preſent ſtate, and can but 
conceive what it muſt have been originally, will not haſtily 
charge the inhabitants with want of induſtry *. Though, 
perhaps, they might apply it to more advantage, were more 
land appropriated to planting of corn, vegetables, roots, &cc. 
inſtead of being laid out in paſture, which is the preſent 
mode. But this is not likely to happen, ſo long as the 
greateſt part of it remains in the hands of the Company and 
their ſervants, Without induſtrious planters, this ifland can 
never flouriſh, and be in a condition to ſupply the ſhipping 
with the neceſlary refreſhments, 


Within theſe three years a new church has been built; 
ſome other new buildings were in hand; a commodious 
landing-place for boats has been made; and ſeveral other 
improvements, which add both ſtrength and beauty to the 


place. 


During our ſtay here, we finiſhed ſome neceſſary repairs 
of the ſhip, which we had not time to do at the Cape. We 
alſo filled all our empty water-caſks; and the crew were 
ſerved with freſh beef, purchaſed at five-pence per pound. 
Their beef is exceedingly good, and is the only refreſhment 
to be had worth mentioning. 


By a ſeries of obſervations made at the Cape Town, and at 
James Fort in St. Helena, at the former by Meſſrs. Maſon and 
Dixon, and at the latter by Mr. Maſkelyne, the preſent aſtro- 
nomer royal, the difference of longitude between theſe two 
places is 24 12 15%, only two miles more than Mr. Kendall's 
watch made. The. lunar obſervations made by Mr. Wales, 


® In the account given of St Helena, in the narrative of my former voyage, I find ſome 
miſtakes. Its inhabitants are far from exerciſing a wanton cruelty over their flaves; and they 
have had wheel carriag.s and porters knots for many years, 


5 be fore 
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before we arrived at the iſland, and after we left it, and 1275. 
reduced to it by the watch, gave 55 51' for the longitude of — 2 
James Fort; which is only five miles more Weſt than it is Ted . 
placed by Mr. Maſkelyne. In like manner the longitude 

of the Cape Town was found within 5' of the truth. I men- 

tion this to ſhew how near the longitude of places may 


be found by the lunar method, even at ſea, with the afſit=  - 
ance of a good watch. | 
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CHAP. X. 


Paſſage from St, Helena to the M. ſtern Iſlands, with a 
Deſcripticn of the Iſland cf Aſcenfics and Fernando 
Moronba. SY | 


N the 21ſt in the evening, I took leave of the Governor, 

and repaired on board. Upon my leaving the ſhore, 
I was ſaluted with thirteen guns; and upon my getting 
under fail, with the Dutton in company, I was ſaluted with 
thirteen more; both of which I returned. 


After leaving St. Helena, the Dutton was ordered to fleer 
N. W. by W. or N. W. by compaſs, in order to avoid falling 


in with Aſcenſion; at which iſland, it was ſaid, an illicit 
trade was carried on between the officers of the India Com- 
pany's ſhips, and ſome veſſels from North America, who, of 
late years, had frequented the iſland on pretence of fiſhing 


whales or catching turtle, when their real deſign was to wait 


the coming of the India ſhips. In order to prevent their 
-homeward bound ſhips from falling in with theſe ſmugglers, 


and to put a ſtop to this illicit trade, the Dutton was ordered 


to ſteer the courſe above mentioned, till to the Northward of 


Aſcenſion. I kept company with this ſhip till the 24th, 
when, after putting a packet on board her for the Admi- 
ralty, we parted; ſhe continuing her courſe to the N. W., 
and I ſteering for Aſcenſion. 


In the morning of the 28th I made the iſland; and the 


ſame evening, anchored in Croſs Bay on the N. W. fide, in 
ten 
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ten fathoms water, the bottom a fine ſand, and half a mile 
from the ſhore. The Croſs Hill, ſo called on account of a 
croſs, or flag-ſtaff erected upon it, bore by compaſs S. 38* Eaſt 
and the two extreme points of the Bay extended from N. E, 
to S. W. We remained here till the evening of the 31ſt, and 
notwithſtanding we had ſeveral parties out every night, we 
got but twenty-four turtle, it being rather too late in the 
ſeaſon ; however, as they weighed between four or five hun- 
dred pounds each, we thought ourſelves not ill off. We 
might have had a plentiful ſupply of fiſh in general ; eſpeci- 
ally of that ſort called Old Wives, I have no where ſeen ſuch 
abundance; there were alſo cavalies, congor eels, and va- 
rious other ſorts; but the catching of any of theſe was not 
attended to, the object being turtle. There are abundance 


of goats, and aquatic birds, ſuch as men of war and tropic 
birds, boobies, &c. | | 


The iſland of Aſcenſion is about ten miles in length, in 
the direction of N. W. and S. E., and about five or fix in 
breadth. It ſhews a ſurface compoſed of barren hills and 
vallies, on the moſt of which not a ſhrub or plant is to be 
ſeen for ſeveral miles, and where we found nothing but 
ſtones and ſand, or rather flags and aſhes ; an indubitable 
ſign that the iſle, at ſome remote time, has been deſtroyed by 
a volcano, which has thrown up vaſt heaps of ſtones, and 
even hills. Between theſe heaps of ſtones we found a 
ſmooth even ſurface, compoſed of aſhes and ſand, and very 
good travelling upon it; but one may as eaſily walk over 
broken glaſs bottles as over the ſtones. If the foot deceives 
you, you are ſure to be cut or lamed, which happened to 
ſome of our people. A high mountain at the S. E. end of 
the iſle ſeems to be left in its original ſtate, and to have 
YO 3h Nn eſcaped 
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eſcaped the general deſtruction. Its ſoil is a kind of white 
marl, which yet retains its vegetative-qualities, and pro- 
duceth a kind of purſlain, ſpurg, and one or two grafſes. On 
theſe the goats ſubſiſt, and it is at this part of the iſle where 
they are to be found, as alſo land-crabs, which are ſaid to be 
very good. 


I was told, that about this part of the iſle is ſome very 
good land on which might be raiſed many neceſſary articles; 
and ſome have been at the trouble of ſowing turnips and 
other uſeful vegetables. I was alſo told there is a fine ſpring 
in a valley which disjoins two hills on the top of the moun- 
tain above mentioned ; beſides great quantitics of freſh 
water in holes in the rocks, which the perſon who gave me 
this information, believed was collected from rains. But 
theſe ſupplies of water can only be of uſe to the traveller ; 
or to thoſe who may be ſo unfortunate as to be ſhip- 
wrecked on the iſland ; which ſeems to have been the fate 
of ſome not long ago, as appeared by. the remains of a 
wreck we found on the N. E. fide. By what we could judge, 
ſhe ſeemed to have been a veſſel of about one hundred and 
fifty tons burthen. 


While we lay in the road, a ſloop of about ſeventy tons 
burthen came to an anchor by us. She belonged to New 
York, which place ſhe left in February, and having been to 
the Coaſt of Guinea with a cargo of goods, was come here to 
take in turtle to carry to Barbadoes. This was the ſtory which 
the Maſter, whoſe name was Greves, was pleaſed to tell, and 
which may, in part, be true. But I believe the chief view of 
his coming here, was the expectation of meeting with ſome 
of the India ſhips. He had been in the iſland near a week, 
and had got on board twenty turtle, A ſloop, belonging to 

9 Bermuda, 
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Bermuda, had failed but a few days before with one hundred 
and five on board, which was as many as ſhe could take in; 
but having turned ſeveral more on the different ſandy 
beaches, they had ripped open their bellies, taken out the 
eggs, and left the carcaſſes to putrify; an act as inhuman 
as injurious to thoſe who came after them. Part of the ac- 


count I have given of the interior parts of this iſland I re- 


ceived from Captain Greves, who ſeemed to be a ſenſible 
intelligent man, and had been all over it. He failed in the 
morning of the ſame day we did. 


Turtle, I am told, are to be found at this ifle from January to 
June. The method of catching them is to have people upon the 
ſeveral ſandy bays, to watch their coming on ſhore to lay their 
eggs, which is always in the night, and then to turn them on 
their backs, till there be an opportunity to take them off 
the next day. It was recommended to us to ſend a good 
many men to each beach, where they were to lie quiet till 
the turtle were aſhore, and then riſe and turn them at once. 
This method may be the beſt when the turtle are numerous; 
but when there are but few, three or four men are ſufficient 
for the largeſt beach; and if they keep patroling it, cloſe to 
the waſh of the ſurf, during the night, by this method they 
will ſee all that come aſhore, and cauſe leſs noiſe than if 
there were more of them. It was by this method we caught 
the moſt we got; and this is the method by which the Ame- 
ricans take them. Nothing 1s more certain, than that all the 
turtle which are found about this iſland, come here for the 
ſole purpoſe of laying their eggs; for we meet with none 
but females ; and of all thoſe which we caught, not one had 
any food worth mentioning in its ſtomach ; a ſure ſign, in 
my opinion, that they muſt have been a long time without 
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any; and this may be the reaſon why the fleſh of them is not 


— ſo good as fome I have eat on the coaſt of New South Wales, 
which were caught on the ſpot where they fed. 


The watch made 8 45“ difference of longitude between St, 
Helena and Aſcenſion; which, added to 5* 497, the longitude 
of James Fort in St. Helena, gives 14 34' for the longitude 
of the Road of Aſcenſion, or 14" 3o' for the middle of the 
land, the latitude of which is 8*S. The lunar obſervations 
made by Mr. Wales, and reduced to the ſame point of the 
Iſland by the watch, gave 14 28' 30“ Weſt longitude. 


On the 31ſt of May, we left Aſcenſion, and ſteered to the 
Northward with a fine gale at S. E. by E. I had a great de- 
fire to viſit the Iſland of St. Matthew, to ſettle its fituation ; but 
as I found the 'wind would not let me fetch it, I ſteered for 
the iſland of Fernando de Noronha on the coaſt of Brazil, in or- 
der to determine its longitude, as I could not find this had yet 
been done. Perhaps I ſhould have performed a more accept- 
able ſervice to navigation, if I had gone in ſearch of the Iſland 
of St. Paul, and thoſe ſhoals which are ſaid to lie near the 
equator, and about the meridian of 20 Weſt; as neither their 
fituation nor exiſtence are well known. The truth is, I was 
unwilling to prolong the paſſage in ſearching for what I was 
not ſure to find; nor was I willing to give up every object, 
which might tend to the improvement of navigation or geo- 
graphy, for the ſake of getting home a week or a fortnight 
ſooner. It is but ſeldom that opportunities of this kind offer ; 
and when they do, they are too often neglected. 


In our paſſage to Fernando de Noronha, we had ſteady 


_ freſh gales between the S. E. and E. S. E., attended with fair 


and clear weather; and as we had the advantage of the moon, 
a day 
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a day or night did not paſs without making lunar obſerva- 
tions for determining our longitude. In this run; the va- 
riation of the compaſs gradually decreaſed from 11* Weft, 
which it was at Aſcenſion, to 1* Weſt, which we found off 
Fernando de Noronha. This was the mean reſult of two 
compaſles, one of which gave 1* 37', and the other 23. Weſt, 


On the gth of June at noon we made the Iſland of Fer- 
nando de Noronha bearing S. W. by W. = W. diſtant ſix or 
ſeven leagues, as we afterwards found by the log. It ap- 
peared in detached and peaked hills, the largeſt of which 
looked like a church tower or ſteeple. As we drew near the 
S. E. part of the iſle, we perceived ſeveral unconnected 
ſunken rocks lying near a league from the ſhore, on which 
the ſea broke in a great ſurf. After ſtanding very near theſe 
rocks, we hoiſted our colours, and then bore up round the 
North end of the Iſle, or rather round a group of little iſlots; 
for we could ſee that the land was divided by narrow chan- 
nels. There is a ſtrong fort on the one next the main iſland 
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where there are ſeveral others; all of which ſeemed to have 


every advantage that nature can give them, and they are ſo 
diſpoſed, as wholly to command all the anchoring and land- 
ing-places about the iſland. We continued to ſteer round the 
Northern point, till the ſandy beaches (before which is the 
road for ſhipping) began to appear, and the forts and the 
peaked hills were open to the Weſtward of the ſaid point. At 
this time, on a gun being fired from one of the forts, the 
- Portugueſe colours were diſplayed, and the example was fol- 
lowed by all the other forts. As the purpoſe, for which [ 
made the iſland, was now anſwered, I had no intention to an- 
chor; and therefore, after firing a gun to leeward, we made 


ſail and ſtood away to the Northward with a fine freſh gale at 
E. S. E. 
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E. S. E. The peaked hill or church tower bore South, 27* Weſt, 
diſtant about four or ſive miles; and from this point of view 
it leans, or over-hangs, to the Eaſt. This hill is nearly in the 
middle of the iſland, which no where exceeds two leagues in 
extent, and ſhews a hilly unequal ſurface, moſtly covered 
with wood and herbage. 


Ulloa ſays, © This ifland hath two harbours capable of re- 
« ceiving ſhips of the greateſt burden; one is on the North 
« fide, and the other on the N. W. The former is, in every 
« reſpect, the principal, both for ſhelter, and capacity, and 
* the goodneſs of its bottom ; but both are expoſed to the 
% North and Weſt, though theſe winds, particularly the 
« North, are periodical, and of no long continuance.” He 
further ſays, that you anchor in the North harbour (which is 
no more than what I would call a road) in thirteen fathoms 
water, one third of a league from ſhore, bottom of fine 
ſand; the peaked hill above mentioned bearing-S. W. 3* 
Southerly*. 


This road ſeems to be well ſheltered from the South and 
Eaſt winds. One of my ſeamen had been on board a Dutch 
India ſhip, who put in at this ile in her way out, in 1770. 
They were very ſickly, and in want of refreſhments and 
water. The Portugueſe ſupplied them with ſome buffaloes 
and fowls; and they watered behind one of the beaches in a 
little pool, which was hardly big enough to dip a bucket 
in. By reducing the obſerved latitude at noon to the peaked 
hill, its latitude will be 3” 53' South; and its longitude, by 
the watch, carried on from St. Helena, is 32* 34 Weſt; and 
by obſervations of the ſun and moon, made before and after 


* See Don Antonio d'Ulloa's Book, Vol. ii. Chap. zd, Page gs, to 102, where there is 
a very particular account of this iſland. 


we 
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we made the iſle, and reduced to it by the watch, 32* 44' 30 
Weſt. This was the mean reſult of my obſervations. The 
reſults of thoſe made by Mr. Wales, which were more nu- 
merous, gave 32' 23“. The mean of the two will be pretty 
near the watch, and probably neareſt the truth. By know- 
ing the longitude of this iſle, we are able to determine that 
of the adjacent Eaſt coaſt of Brazil; which, according to the 
modern charts, lies about ſixty or ſeventy leagues more to the 
Weſt. We might very ſafely have truſted to theſe charts, eſpe- 


cially the Variation Chart for 1744, and Mr. Dalrymple's of 
the Southern Atlantic Ocean “*. 


On the 11th, at three o'clock in the afternoon, we croſſed 
the equator in the longitude of 325 14 Weſt. We had freſh 
gales at E. S. E., blowing in ſqualls, attended by ſhowers of 
rain, that continued at certain intervals, till noon the next 
day, after which we had twenty-four hours fair weather. 


At noon on the 13th, being in the latitude of 35 40 North, 


longitude 317 47 Weſt, the wind became variable, between 
the N. E. and South; and we had light airs and ſqualls by 
turns, attended by hard ſhowers of rain, and for the moſt 


part dark gloomy weather, which continued till the evening 
of the 15th, when in the latitude of 5* 47' North, longitude 
31* Weſt, we had three calm days, in which time we did 
not advance above ten or twelve leagues to the North. We 
had fair weather and rain by turns; the ſky, for the moſt 
part, being obſcured, and ſometimes by heavy denſe clouds 
which broke in exceſſive hard ſhowers. 


* Ulloa ſays, that the Chart places this iſland fixty leagues from the coaſt of Brazil; and 
that the Portugueſe pilots, who often make the voyage, judge it to be eighty leagues ; but, 
by taking the mean between the two opinions, the diſtance may be fixed at feventy leagues. 
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At ſeven o'clock in the evening on the 18th, the calm was 


—— ſucceeded by a breeze at Eaſt, which, the next day, increa- 


Sunday 18. 


Wedneſ. 21. 


ſing and veering to and fixing at N. E., we ſtretched to N. 
W. with our tacks on board. We made no doubt that we 
had now got the N. E. trade-wind, as it was attended with 
fair weather, except now and then ſome light ſhowers of 


rain; and as we advanced to the North the wind increaſed, 
and blew a freſh top-gallant gale. 


On the 21ſt, I ordered the ſtill to be fitted to the largeſt cop- 
per, which held about ſixty-four gallons. The fire was light- 
ed at four. o' clock in the morning, and at ſix the ſtill began 


to run. It was continued till fix o'clock in the evening; in 


which time we obtained thirty-two gallons of freſh water, 


at the expence of one buſhel and a half of coals ; which was 
about three-fourths of a buſhel more than was neceſlary to 
have boiled the ſhip's company's victuals only; but the ex- 
pence of fuel was no object with me. The victuals were 
dreſſed in the ſmall copper, the other being applied wholly 
to the ſtill; and every method was made uſe of to obtain 
from it the greateſt quantity of freſh water poſſible; as this 
was my ſole motive for ſetting it to work. The mercury in 
the thermometer at noon was at eighty- four and a half, and 
higher it is ſeldom found at ſea. Had it been lower, more 
water, under the ſame circumſtances, would undoubtedly 
have been produced ; for the colder the air is, the cooler 
you can keep the ſtill, which will condenſe the ſteam the 
faſter. Upon the whole, this is an uſeful invention; but I 
would adviſe no man to truſt wholly to it. For although 
you may, provided you have plenty of fuel and good cop- 
pers, obtain as much water as will ſupport life, you cannot, 


with all your efforts, obtain ſufficient to ſupport health, in 


hot climates eſpecially, where it is the moſt wanting ; for I 
am 
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am well convinced, that nothing contributes more to the 
health of ſeamen, than having plenty of water. 


The wind now remained invariably fixed at N. E. and E. 
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N. E., and blew freſh with ſqualls attended with ſhowers of 


rain, and the ſky for the moſt part cloudy. On the 25th, in 
the latitude of 16* 12' North, longitude g7* 20' Weſt, ſeeing a 
ſhip to windward ſteering down upon us, we ſhortened ſail 
in order to ſpeak with her; but finding ſhe was Dutch by 
her colours, we made ſail again and left her to purſue her 
courſe, which we ſuppoſed was to ſome of the Dutch ſettle- 
ments in the Weſt Indies. In the latitude of 207 North, lon- 
gitude 39" 45 Weſt, the wind began to veer to E. by N. and 
Eaſt; but the weather remained the ſame ; that is, we con- 
tinued to have it clear and cloudy by turns, with light 
ſqualls and ſhowers. Our track was between N. W. by N. 
and N. N. W., till noon on the 28th, after which our courſe 
made good was N. by W., being at this time in the latitude 
of 21* 21' North, longitude 40 6' Weſt. Afterwards, the 
wind began to blow a little more ſteady, and was attended 
with fair and clear weather: At two o'clock in the morning 
of the zoth, being in the latitude of 24” 20' North, longitude 
40 47' Weſt, a ſhip, ſteering to the Weſtward, paſſed us with- 
in hale. We judged her to be Engliſh, as they anſwered us 
in that language; but we could not underſtand what they 
ſaid, and they were preſently out of fight. 

In the latitude of 29* 3o', longitude 41* 3o', the wind 
ſlackened and veered more to the S. E. We now began to 
ſee ſome of that ſea-plant, which 1s commonly called gulph- 
weed, from a ſuppoſition that it comes from the Gulph of 
Florida. Indeed, for aught I know to the contrary, it may 
be a fact; but it ſeems not neceſlary, as it is certainly a plant 
Vol. II. O which 
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which vegetates at ſea, We continued to ſee it, but always 


in ſmall pieces, till we reached the latitude 36*, longitude 


39* Weſt, beyond which ſituation no more appeared. 


On the 5th of July, in the latitude of 22* 31 zo“ North, 
longitude 40 29' Weſt, the wind veered to the Eaſt, and 
blew very faint; the next day it was calm ; the two follow- 
ing days we had variable light airs and calms by turns; and, 
at length, on the gth, having fixed at 8. S. W., it increaſed 
to a freſh gale, with which we ſteered firſt N. E. and then 
E. N. E., with a view of making ſome of the Azores, or 
Weſtern Ifles. On the 11th, in the latitude of 36* 45 North, 
longitude 36" 45 Weſt, we ſaw a fail which was ſteering to 
the Weſt; and the next day we ſaw three more. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XL 


Arrival of the Ship at the Iſland of Fayal, a Deſcrip- 
tion of the Place, and the Return of the Reſolution to 
England. 


XI five o'clock in the evening of the 13th, we made the 
Iſland of Fayal, one of the Azores, and ſoon after 
that of Pico, under which we ſpent the night in making ſhort 
boards. At day-break the next morning we bore away for 
the bay of Fayal, or De Horta, where, at eight o'clock, we an- 
chored in twenty fathoms water, a clear ſandy bottom, and 
ſomething more than half a mile from the ſhore. Here we 
moored N. E. and S. W., being directed ſo to do by the Maſter 
of the port, who came on board before we dropped anchor. 
When moored, the S. W. point of the Bay bore S. 16” W. and 
the N. E. point N. 33 E.; the Church at the N. E. end of the 
rown N. 38˙ W. the Weſt point of St. George's Iſland N. 425 
E., diſtant eight leagues; and the Iſle of Pico, extending 
from N. 74 E. to 8. 46 E., diſtant four or five miles. 


We found in the bay, the Pourvoyeur, a large French fri- 
gate, an American ſloop, and a brig belonging to the place. 
She had come laſt from the river Amazon, where ſhe took 
in a cargo of proviſion for the Cape Verd Iſlands; but, not 


being able to find them, ſhe ſteered for this place, where the 


anchored about half an hour before us. 
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As my ſole deſign in ſtopping here, was to give Mr. Wales. 


an opportunity to find the rate of the watch, the better to- 


Friday 14+ 


enable us to fix with ſome degree of certainty, the longitude 
of theſe iſlands, the moment we anchored, I ſent an officer 
to wait on the Engliſh Conſul, and to notify our arrival to 
the Governor, requeſting his permiſſion for Mr. Wales to 
make obſervations on ſhore, for the purpoſe above men- 
tioned, Mr. Dent, who acted as Conſul in the abſence. of 
Mr. Gathorne, not only procured this permiſſion, but accom- 
modated Mr. Wales with a convenient place in his garden to 
fet up his inſtruments; ſo that he was. enabled to obſerve 
equal altitudes the ſame day. 


We were not more obliged to Mr. Dent for the very 
friendly readineſs he ſhewed in procuring us this and every 
other thing we wanted, than for the very liberal and hoſpi- 
table entertainment we met with at his houfe, which was 
open to accommodate us both night and day. 


During our ſtay, the ſhip's company was ſerved with freſh. 
beef; and we took on board about fifteen tons of water, 
which we brought off in the country boats, at the rate of 
about three ſhillings per ton. Ships are allowed to water 
with their own boats; but the many inconveniencies attend- 


ing it, more. than overbalance the expence of hiring ſhore- 
boats, which 1s the moſt general cuſtom. 


Freſh provifions for preſent uſe may be got, ſuch as beef, 
vegetables, and fruit; and hags, ſheep, and poultry, for ſea- 
ſtock, all at a pretty reaſonable price; but I do not know 
that any ſea proviſions are to be had, except wine, The bul- 


locks and hogs are very good, but the ſheep are ſmall and 
wretchedly poor. 


The 
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The principal produce of Fayal is wheat and Indian corn; 
with which they ſupply Pico and ſome of the other iſles. 
The chief town is called Villa de Horta. It is ſituated in 
the bottom of the bay, cloſe to the edge of the ſea, and is 
defended by two caſtles, one at each end of the town, and a 
wall of ſtone- work, extending along the ſea-ſhore, from the 
one to the. other. But theſe works are ſuffered to go to 
decay, and ſerve more for ſhew than ſtrength. They 


heighten the proſpect of the city, which makes a fine ap- 
pearance from the road; but, if we except the jeſuit's Col- 


lege, the monaſteries and churches, there is not another 
building that has any thing to recommend it, either outſide 
or in. There is not a glaſs window in the place, except 
what are in the churches, and in a country-houſe which 


lately belonged to the Engliſh conſul; all the others being 


latticed, which, to an Engliſhman, makes them look like 
priſons. 


This little city, like all others belonging to the Portugueſe; 
is crowded with religious buildings; there being no leſs 
than three convents of men and two of women; and eight 
churches, including thoſe belonging to the convents, and 
the one in the Jeſuits College. This college is a fine ſtructure, 
and is ſituated on an elevation in the pleaſanteſt part of the 
city. Since the expulſion of that order, it has been ſuffered 
to go to decay, and will probably, in a few years, be no 
better than a heap of ruins. 


Fayal, although the meſt noted for wines, does not raiſe 
ſufficient for its own conſumption. This article 1s raiſed on 
Pico, where there is no road for ſhipping; but being 
brought to Ne Horta, and from thence. ſhipped abroad, 

chiefly 
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chiefly to America, it has acquired the name of Fayal 
wine. 


The bay, or road of Fayal, is ſituated at the Eaſt end of the 
iſle, before the Villa de Horta, and facing the Weſt end of 
Pico. It is two miles broad, and three quarters of a mile 
deep, and hath a ſemi- circular form. The depth of water is 
from twenty to ten and even fix fathoms, a ſandy bottom; 
except near the ſhore, and particularly near the S. W. head 
off which the bortom is rocky, alſo without the line which 
joins the two points of the bay, ſo that it 1s not ſafe to anchor 
far out. The bearing before mentioned, taken when at an- 
chor, will direct any one to the beſt ground. It is by no 
means a bad road, but the winds moſt to be apprehended, 
are thoſe which blow from between the S. S. W. and S. E.; 
the former is not ſo dangerous as the latter, becauſe, with it, 
you can always get to ſea. Beſides this road, there is a ſmall 
cove round the 8. W. point, called Porto Pierre, in which, I 
am told, a ſhip or two may lie in tolerable ſafety, and where 
they ſometimes heave ſmall veſſels down. 


A Portugueſe Captain told me, that about half a league 
from the road in the direction of S.E., in a line between it 
and the South fide of Pico, lies a ſunken rock, over which is 
twenty-two feet water, and on which the ſea breaks in hard 
gales from the South. He alſo aſſured me, that of all the 
ſhoals thar are laid down in our charts and pilot books about 
theſe iſles, not one has any exiſtence but the one between the 
lands of St. Michael and St. Mary, called Hormingan.—This 
account may be believed, without relying entirely upon it. 
He further informed me, that it is foriy-five leagues from 
Fayal to the land of Flores; and that there runs a ſtrong 


4 tide 
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tide between Fayal and Pico, the flood ſetting to the N. E. wes: 
and the ebb to the S. W.; but that, out at ſea, the direction is w=—— 
Eaſt and Weſt, Mr. Wales having obſerved the times of high — 
and low water by the ſhore, concluded that it muſt be high 

water at the full and change, about twelve o'clock, and the 

water riſeth about four or five feet. 


The diſtance between Fayal and Flores was confirmed by 
Mr. Rebiers, lieutenant of the French frigate, who told me 
that, after being by eſtimation two leagues due South of 
Flores, they made forty-four leagues, on a S. E. by E. courſe 
by compalſs, to St. Catherine's Point on Fayal. 


I found the latitude of the ſhip at anchor 9 21 c, N 
in the bay - — g . 
By a mean of ſeventeen ſets of lunar ob- 
ſervations, taken before we arrived, and 


reduced to the bay bythe watch, the lon- _— 
gitude was made — 8 
By a mean of ſix ſets after leaving it, and * 5 
reduced back by the watch f * 
Longitude by obſervation — 28 38 56 
Ditto, by the watch 1 28 55 45 5 
Error of the watch on our arrival at 
f — 16 262 
Portſmouth - - - 
True longitude by the watch - 28 39 182 2 


I found the variation of the compaſs, by ſeveral azi- 
muths, taken by different compaſſes on board the ſhip, to 


agree very well with the like obſervations made by Mr. 
Wales 
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Wales on ſhore ; and yet the variation thus found is greater 
by 5* than we found it to be at ſea; for the azimuths taken 
on board, the evening before we came into the bay, gave 
no more than 16* 18' Weſt variation, and the evening after 
we came out, 17' 33 Weſt, 


I ſhall now give ſome account of the variation, as obſerved 
in our run from the Iſland of Fernando De Noronho to Fayal. 
The leaſt variation we found was 37 W., which was the day 
after we left Fernando De Noronho, and in the latitude of 35 
S., longitude 32" 16 W. The next day, being nearly in the 
ſame longitude, and in the latitude of 1* 25 N, it was 17 230 
Weſt; and we did not find it increaſe till we got into the lati- 


' tude of 5*N,, longitude 31* W. After this, our compaſſes gave 
different variation, viz. from 3* 57 to 5* 11 W., till we ar- 


rived in the latitude of 26544 North, longitude 41 Welt, when 
we found 6* Weſt. It then increaſed . ſo that in the 
latitude of 35 N., an 40˙ W., it was 14524 Weſt; in the 
latitude of 38“ 12“ N., longitude 325 W., it was 14 47 and 
in fight of Fayal 16* 18“ W., as mentioned above, 


Having left the bay, at four in the morning of the 19th, I 
ſteered for the Weſt end of St. George's Iſland. As ſoon as we 
had paſſed it, I ſteered E. 2 S. for the Iſland of Tercera; and 
after having run thirteen leagues, we were not more than one 
league from the Weſt end. I now edged away for the North 
fide, with a view of ranging the coaſt to the Eaſtern point, in 
order to aſcertain the length of the iſland ; but the weather 
coming on very thick and hazy, and night approaching, I 


gave up the deſign, and proceeded with all expedition for 
England. 


On 
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On the 29th, we made the land near Plymouth. The next 
morning, we anchored at Spithead ; and the ſame day, I 
landed at Portſmouth, and ſet out for London, in company 
with Meſſrs. Wales, Forſters, and Hodges. 


Having been abſent from England three years and 
eighteen days, in which time, and under all changes of cli- 
mate, I loſt but four men, and only one of them by ſickneſs, 
it may not be amils, at the concluſion of this journal, to enu- 
merate the ſeveral cauſes, to which, under the care of Pro- 
vidence, I conceive this uncommon good ſtate of health, 


experienced by my people, was owing. 


In the Introduction, mention has been made of the extra- 
ordinary attention paid by the Admiralty, in cauſing ſuch 
articles to be put on board, as either from experience or 
ſuggeſtion it was judged would tend to preſerve the health 
of the ſeamen, I ſhall not treſpaſs upon the reader's time 
in mentioning them all, but confine myſelf to ſuch as were 
found the moſt uſeful. 


We were furniſhed with a quantity of malt, of which was 
made Sweet Wort. To ſuch of the men as ſhewed the leaſt 
ſymptoms of the ſcurvy ; and alſo to ſuch as were thought to 
be threatened with that diſorder, this was given, from one 
to two or three pints a day each man; or in ſuch proportion 
as the ſurgeon found neceſſary, which ſometimes amounted 
to three quarts. This is, without doubt, one of the beſt anti- 
ſcorbutic ſea-medicines yet diſcovered ; and, if uſed in time, 
will, with proper attention to other things, I am perſuaded, 


prevent the ſcurvy from making any great progreſs for a 
conſiderable while. But I am not altogether of opinion that it 


will cure it at ſea. | 
VorL. II. & Sour 
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ws Sour Krout, of which we had a large quantity, is not only 
—— a wholeſome vegetable food, but, in my judgment, highly an- 
tiſcorbutic; and it ſpoils not by keeping. A pound of this was 

ſerved to each man, when at ſea, twice a week, or oftener, as 


was thought neceſlary. 


Portable Broth was another great article, of which we had a 
large ſupply. An ounce of this to each man, or ſuch other 
proportion as circumſtances pointed out, was boiled in their 
peaſe, three days in the week ; and when we were in places 
where vegetables were to be got, it was boiled with them, 
and wheat or oatmeal], every morning for breakfaſt; and alſo 
with peaſe and vegetables for dinner. It enabled us to make 
ſeveral nouriſhing and wholeſome meſles, and was the means 
of making the people eat a greater quantity of vegetables 
than they would otherwiſe have done. + | 


| Rob of Lemon and Orange, is an antiſcorbutic we were not 
without. The ſurgeon made uſe of it in many caſes, with 
great ſucceſs. 5 


Amongſt the articles of victualling, we were ſupplied with 
Sugar in the room of Oil, and with FYheat for a part of our Oat- 
meal; and were certainly gainers by the exchange. Sugar, I 
apprehend, is a very good antiſcorbutic ; whereas oil (ſuch 
as the navy is uſually ſupplied with), I am.of opinion, has 
the contrary effect. 


But the introduction of the moſt ſalutary articles, either as 
proviſions or medicines, will generally prove unſucceſsful, 
unleſs ſupported by certain regulations. On this principle, 
many years experience, together with ſome hints I had from 
Sir Hugh Palliſer, Captains Campbell, Wallis, and other intel- 
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Hgent officers, enabled me to lay a plan whereby all was to 
| be governed. | 


The crew were at three watches, except upon ſome extra- 


ordinary occaſions. By this means they were not ſo much 


_ expoſed to the weather as if they had been at watch and 
watch ; and had generally dry cloaths to ſhift themſelves, 
when they happened to get wet. Care was alſo taken to ex- 
poſe them as little to wet weather as poſſible. 


Proper methods were uſed to keep their perſons, ham- 
mocks, bedding, cloaths, &c. conſtantly clean and dry. Equal 
care was taken to keep the ſhip clean and dry betwixt decks. 
Once or twice a week ſhe was aired with fires; and when this 
could not be done, ſhe was ſmoked with gun-powder, mixed 
with vinegar or water. I had alſo, frequently, a fire made in 
an iron pot, at the bottom of the well, which was of great uſe 
in purifying the air in the lower parts of the ſhip. To this, 
and to cleanlineſs, as well in the ſhip as amongſt the people, 
too great attention cannot be paid; the leaſt neglect occaſions 


a putrid and diſagreeable ſmell below, which nothing but 
fires will remove. 


Proper attention was paid to.the ſhip's coppers, ſo that they 
were kept conſtantly clean. 


The fat, which boiled out of the ſalt beef and pork, I never 
ſuffered to be given to the people; being of opinion that it 
promotes the ſcurvy. 


I was careful to take in water wherever it was to be got, 
even though we did not want it. Becauſe I look upon treſh 
water from the ſhore, to be more wholeſome than that which 
has been kept ſome time on board a ſhip. Of this eſſential 
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article we were never at an allowance, but had always plenty 
for every neceſſary purpoſe. Navigators in general cannot, 
indeed, expect, nor would they with to meet with ſuch ad- 
vantages in this reſpect, as fell to my lot. The nature of 
our voyage carried us into very high latitudes, But the 
hardſhips and dangers inſeparable from that ſituation, were 
in ſome degree compenſated by the fingular felicity we en- 
joyed, of extracting inexhauſtible ſupplies of freſh water 
from an ocean ſtrewed with ice. | 

We came to few places, where either the art of man, or 
the bounty of nature, had not provided ſome ſort of refreſh- 
ment or other, either in the animal or vegetable way. It 
was my firſt care to procure whatever of any kind could be 
met with, by every means in my power; and to oblige our 
people to make uſe thereof, both by my example and autho- 
rity; but the benefits ariſing from refreſhments of any kind 
ſoon became ſo obvious, that I had little occaſion to recom- 
mend the one, or to exert the other. 


It doth not become me to ſay how far the principal objects 
of our voyage have been obtained. Though it hath not 
abounded with remarkable events, nor been diverſified by 
ſudden tranſitions of fortune ; though my relation of it has 
been more employed 1n tracing our courſe by ſea, than in 
recording our operations on ſhore ; this, perhaps, is a cir- 
cumſtance from which the curious reader may infer, that 
the purpoſes for which we were ſent into the Southern He- 
miſphere, were diligently and effectually purſued. Had we 
found out a continent there, we might have been better 
enabled to gratify curioſity; but we hope our not having 
found it, after all our perſevering reſearches, will leave leſs 
room for future ſpeculation about unknown worlds remain- 
ing to be explored, 

But, 
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But, whatever may be the public judgment about other 
matters, it is with real fſatisfaftion, and without claiming 
any merit but that of attention to my duty, that I can con- 


clude this Account with an obſervation, which facts enable 
me to make, that our having diſcovered the poſlibility of 


preſerving health amongſt a numerous ſhip's company, for 


ſuch a length of time, in ſuch varieties of climate, and 


amidſt ſuch continued hardſhips and fatigues, will make 


this Voyage remarkable in the opinion of every benevolent 
perſon, when the diſpures about a Southern Continent ſhall 


have ceaſed to engage the attention, and to divide the judge- 
ment of philoſophers. 
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ROUTE of the RESOLUTION and ADVENTURE, 
the Variation of the Compaſs, and Meteorological | 
Obſervations, during the Voyage. | 


N. B. In theſe Tables, the Situation of the Ships at Noon is, in general, ſet down; and the 
Variation, as it was obſerved, either on the Morning or Evening of the ſame Day, or both. 


Therefore, the Tables do not contain the exact Place where the Variation was obſerved, but 
the difference is ſo little that it can make no material Error. 


TASKLE 1- 
From the Cape of Good Hope to New Zealand. 


Variation] = 
Latitude| Longi- | of the | = 
in | tude in | Compaſs 5 
South. | Eaft. Weſt. 


uoieg 


| Winds, Weather, and Remarks. 


| 


W. S. W. and S. E. Fair and clear weather. | 


= X Tha. = or PIR aeyy heb Fed Pr Ry Twin APE #444 uw” 4 > by 


—— — 


Nov. 24/35 25117 54 632]29 10 


25137 15/16 35 04 30 01S. E. to E. Freſh gales and fair. : 
2639 4116 23 60 29 80 [N. N. E. Briſk breeze and cloudy. ö 
27149 416 5218 30 52 [30 01S. S. W. Gentle breeze. 
2840 59017 4 60 29 85 N. W. Freſh gales and cloudy. 
Weſterly. Strong gales with ſqualls of 
N 57 [9 60) hail and rain. A: 5 
30042 24/17 43 55 29 60 — Fair weather. | | 
Dec. 1043 21/17 40 51 [29 20 N. W. Strong gales with rain. 
| 243 52118 17] . [49 [29 30 Ditto. Foggy. 
344 28118 15118 16 [49 29 20| Weſterly. Freſh gales and clear. 
4145 46118 4117 51 |44i]29 50 N. W. Freſh gales and fair weather. 
5147 100% 44/15 553148 [29 70 | Northerly. Freſh gales and hazy. 
P.M. 06148. 41118 24/18 11 | S. W. Freſh gales and fair. 
Noon 749 32/118 20 42 [28 Go N. W. A very hard gale with rain. 
3149 360619 19 40 |28 go | Ditto. Hazy. | 
949 46119 58/16 30 36 [29 30 Weſterly. A freſh gale and fair. 


*. Ditto. With ſnow and fleet, ſaw the firtt 
10051 4/20 23/16 29 36429 r 
11051 51/21 3/17 9 [34 [29 25 Ditto. | : 
I2 - 506 20 3 ; 34/28 55 | Northerly. A freſh breeze with rain. 
1354 0020 52 32 [28 708. W. Snow ſhowers. | 

4 "AE FIT A gentle breeze and fair, a 
29 1 


very large field of ice to the South. | 
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A | Variation] 2 0 
| Latitude] Longi- | of the | = 
. Time. in | tude in | Compaſs 7 | 8 
j South. Eaſt. Weſt. | : 


, Winds, Weather, and Remarks. 
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Dec. 17155 1603 1420 50 337079 30 8. S. W. 'Fratk gales and hazy. 
; : N. W. Weather hazy with ſnow. 


19154 17/25 19/21 26 (312½29 10 
9 | N. N. E. Strong gales and hazy with 
2054 a 13 14 P09 37 hin 


1A. M. 21153 50/29 24/21 47 | | f ' Weſterly. A freſh gale and fair. 


2 8. W. A gentle gale, iſlands of ice con- 
000 "LIT I” 22 33 29 29% tinually in fight. 


23055 26031 33/25 26 134 [29 65| Weſterly. Fair and cloudy. 
2456 31131 19 135 [29 40 N. E. Gentle breeze and fair weather. 
25157 50129 32 32229 5 | Southerly. Freſh gale. 
27158 1924 390 36 [29 45 Light airs, next to a calm. | 

21 559 30 [35 29 5 Eaſterly. Freſh gales. | 
29159 1219 1 36 j29 20 Ditto. Showers of ſnow. 
zol5g 23117 1 [136:]29 E Northerly. Fair. 
P. M. 31]60 21/13 32 | 8 E. Hard gales, r with ſnow, 
1773. 5 | 


8 50 12j12 13 312/28 95 |Southerly. Freſh gales with ſnow. 


i.... 4. 
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58 2114 43 34 [22 50|N. W. Freſh gales. Ice in fight. 
60 41128 33 35 [29 5! Weſt. Freſh gales with ſnow ſhowers. 
5 W. Gentle breeze. Taking on 


board ice. 


3 
2059 12] 9 4512 8 31 29 55 S. W. Fair. No ice in light, 
4 
7 
9 


11163 1237 29/27 ws 9 55 n Several iſlands of ice 
12164 1238 14124 14 (35 [29 20 | Southerly. Snow ſhowers. 
1.463 57139 30128 27 35:29 15 Ditto. Light airs and fair. 

; E. by S. Freſh gales. Many if F f 
FE M. 1767 15139 35 29 300 | 1125 ght. 8 I TOS 
Noon 19{64 29140 12 135 [29 10! Ditto. Gentle breezes, 
. Freſh breezes, with ſnow 


ſhowers. 

Noon 23450 4{40 45133 28 136129 o Ditto. Freſh gales, with ſnow ſhowers. 
24058 2449 5133 52 [347129 20 Weſterly. Freſh gales and fair. 
1 Strong gales, with fleet and 


| 3 ſnow. | 
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Variation 
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40 
50 


53 
35 


60 
58 


63 


80 
82 


91 
93 


95 
Noon. 2 560 49 95 


P. M. 26161 21| 97 
22 27160 28000 


28] 9 881104 


6 tude 
in in 
South. | Eaft. 


- + SG 7: 


83 44 
87 43 


40 
56h 
2 


54 
4 


51 4633 © 


3 
55 


56 4830 49 
58 7 


59 35127 50. 


2 


11 
5 


2 


58 1830 


58 43132 
61 48031 


5 


64 53129 
70 35132 


72 2433 


74 43134 
78 48138 


5 


4 
3 


1504 


a 
19 


- 


2 23 


9 2 


8 50 
26 


24 
28 


8 


O 51 


3 6 


129 25 


[29 50 


29 © 


0 2 


| 
| " 
, | 
28 25 (Calm. Hazy dirty weather. 


j 
28 go | Southerly. Freſh breezes and cloudy. 
29 40 


N. W. Freſh gales with fleet. 
29 65 Ditto. Strong gales and fair, 

29 55 | Northerly. Freſh gales with rain. | 
29 55| W. N. W. Fair weather. 


{Dirto. No ice to be ſeen. 


Weſt; Freſh breeze and hazy. 
Northerly. 
N. W. Freſh gales and fair weather. 
Weſterly. Ditto. 
N. W. Ditto. 
North. Ditto. 
Ditto. Foggy with drizzling rain. 
29 45 Weſterly. Strong gales and fair. 
29 5518. W. by W. Gentle gales. 

\ Weſt. Freſh breezes. Saw ſeveral pen- 
29 603 

C guns. 
29 35 |S. W. by W. Snow ſhowers. 
29 408. W. Fair. Saw two ſeals, 
Northerly. Light breezes. An ice iſland 
in fight. 


29 90 
29 80 
29 65 
29 60 
29 45 
29 70 


up ice. 

Southerly. A moderate breeze and fair. 
Weſterly. Freſh gales with ſnow ſhowers. 
South. A gentle breeze and fair. 

| Eaſterly. A freſh gale with ſnow ſhowers. 
| Eaſterly. Thick hazy weather and fleet. 
N. W. Light breezes and fair weather. 
Eaſterly. A freſh breeze and fair. 


— — 


29 10 
29 20 
29 30 
28 80 


2 O 


28 40 | | 
29 50; Weſterly. A freſh gale and fair. 


Very ſtrong gales with rain. 


E. S. E. Dark cloudy weather. Taking 


| 


Southerly. Strong gales, ſnow and leet. 
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1160. 35 107 42 1 be 33 
36 171109 5939 4 [38 | 


S Puts FY DE | — 
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N. E A light "RNA with Jrizzling in rain. 
8. W. to N. W. „ 
5 81116 50 13 928 85 Eaſterly. | 

3 37 3 


6160 41118 031 30 [37 [28 95 
alta: 120 15 3448 55 kafterly. A light breeze with ſnow an 
$59 441121 78 35 [40 [28 90 Calm. No ice in ſight. 

| . 
13 1 37 28 60 be "56 Hard gales with ſnow — 
8 51127 41 35 29 08. 8. W. Freſh gale and fair. 
11158 71130 21 5% 37 [29 15 N. E. Sleet and ſnow... | 
1258 56/131 41]: 9 49 [394128 90 Weſt. A getitle breeze and mild weather. 
148 221136 22) 333 28 85S. S. E. Freſh gale and ſhowery. 
34 [28 8; | Weſterly. Squalls of ſnow and hail. | 


16058 521143 9 o 47:/354129 10 Southerly. Freſh gale and mer fair. 


| Winds Weather, a * Remarks. 


UW 
CO 

1 

Un 


17158 4o[147 43 35429 15 wig Fair weather. | 
1 Eaſt. "We 

1915s 11152 111 19 43 [29 8o| W. N. W. A freſh gale. | | 

20]53 221154 5313-49 [45 [29 75 | Weſterly. — 

21051 141157 11 46 29 95 N. N. W. A ſtrong gale. | | 

22149 551159 2813 59 [47- [29 85 South. Freſh n | 

23147 46/161 47]13- 7 149 30 158. E. 

24146 331164 18 52 29 95 |S. E. Foggy. 

25146 160166 11} 54 29 85 | Weſterly. Fair weather. 

26145 481166 44 532130 15 |S. S. W. Sailing into Duſky Bay. 
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TABLE II. 
Rovrs of the ApvenTuae from the 1 3th of February to Van Diemen's | 
Land, 
e 7 | — ö — 
Compaſe| f | Winds, Weather, and Remarks. 
_Weſt. . * 23 * 
32 30 5 | V. A moderate breeze and 
3 Ditto. A freſh gale with ſhowers of 
34 14 [397 ſhowy and lets 
35 7338 Ditto. Fair weather. 
Nn Between the N. W. and N. E. A freſh 
17 1 [ e with fleet and rain. 1 
40 . A freſh gale and ſqually. 
! eſterly. Strive gales with (qualls 0 
97 880 46 38 | jv ſnow and fleet. 
29 5 141 8. E. A light breeze and fair weather. 
25 2 417 8 2 A ſtrong gale with dalle 
25 * oh N. N. W. A moderate breeze and fair. 
N. N. E. A freſh gale. Saw ſome piec 
| 21 30 [44 of rock-weed, | 
1 N. W. by W. Stron A and hand 
2050 kts ot 49]*S, 47 44 1 "ſqualls with ſnow. 1952 
March 149 4125 00 20 491 IN. W. A freſh gale. 
12 7 | FN. N. W. Strong gales and thick hazy 
3146 221130 211 6 33 P3 weather, with rain. 
4144 500/132 200 3 50 [51 | S. W. A freſh gale. 
| 5144 11135 15] 1 30 656 Weſt. A freſh gale. and qually: 
| | i Eaſt. | 
2 138 42] © 55 62 W. 8. W. Ditto. 
| 743 4 785 5 1 15 $$ Weſterly. A freſh breeze and fair. 
£5 N. W. Land OE. from N. by W. 
943 44/145 53 59 0 E. S. F. 
| 
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_ RO a. alk cath. y — 
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n AB B 


rn of the RxsOLU TIN and AbvINTUREH from New Zealand to 
— Otaheite. 3 


— — — W 364% — _ rer 3 — 
2 of che N 7 : 
| Þ | 5 


Winds, Wieder, er, and Re bebe. | 


8 W. to N w. A gentle were a 
fair. 


| 5 | Nonthenly. A freſh ak with rain. 

176 ail F 4 Weſterly. A light breeze with rain. 
7 KE A freſh gale and fair. 

N. E. A light breeze. . 

nu | S. E. Strong gales with rain. 

172 41 * Ditto. Squally unſettled weather. 

170 388 5 Ditto. Freſh gale and fair. 
| 4 391165 45] (48. 8. E. by S. A gentle gale. | 
: 44 26 164 01 | Weſterly. | 

4 411162 2310 19 Ditto. A high breeze. IR 
23144 38|161 27]! 10 43 25 oe Light ans . 
al v 
N. E. by N. A freſh gale. 


E. N. E. 


— 
A i eta 


n. 


161 15 bi IV. S. W. Light . | | 

160 56] 40 E. N. E. A light breeze. | 

| L. , \Southerly. A 15 ſh gal Sa Port} 

159 29] 7 59 Pi 654 ORR: 3 TE ue 9m » Bo 

157 44 6 55 49 29 7515. Eaſterly. An | 

156 17] 8 32 147 29 80 Southerly. | 

15 * > 1576 lag” bo E. 4 A gentle breeze and 1 

154 18 148:129 70 | Eaſterly. A freſh gate | 
43 10152 15 48 [29 85 [S. 8. E. Squally with rain. | 

150 121 [525129 45 | Southerly. A gentle breeze. | 


144 13] 


3 51 [29 80 Weſterly. Squalls of rain. 
43 341141 500 5 
5 
3 


O 
o [47 30 30 | Southerly. A gentle breeze and fair. 
8 49 [39 25 8. S. W. 
7 930 25] N. W. 
| Gol E. A freſh gale and dark gloom 
29 weather. 


| Ditto. Thick fog with drizzling rain. 


140 
139 IO 


5 


Ap ROUND THE WORLD: e. got 


| TAB L E II. Continued. 
n 6.0 Bann Mew n to an 


_—_— 
- u a as —_—_— ———— 2 8 ä — 


— 


> 
mY 2 of a "Wits Wether, and Remarks. 
* | £8. w. Strong gales with i 
9 80] 108 ng 8 es wit dn of | 
[20 20 | South. A gentle bevene ane} fair. 
30 308. W. by 8. 


| E. S. B. A freth breeze. 

29 508. W. by W. Shower 7. 
29 85 N. W. by N. Hazy with rain. 
29 85 N. N. W. A freſh gale and fair. 
Ditto. Heavy ſhowers of rain. 
N. W. A gentle breeze and fair, 

8. W. Light airs. 


135 30] 42 
1136 28 
135 30 5 3 |66i[29 go 


135 17] 5 © 074130 5 


136 4 | N. N. W. A gentle breeze, 
135 I5 x 29 go Ditto. 

6 191134 49) J68 29 90 N. W. 
134 68129 75 | Ditto. 


133 39] 4 54 |71 o o Weſterly. A light breeze, 
133 21] 5 10 [74 30 5 IN. W. A gentle breeze. 


132 1762030 5 Ditto. A briſk gale. 
131 32 | Ditto. Little wind 0 ſhowery. 1 
133 2 75 30 12 8. E. A briſk gale and fair weather, : 
135 57 75 139 20 Ditto. | 
3139 5 781130 20 | Eaſt. Paſſed a low iſland. | 
f Ditto. A briſk gale. Paſſed anothe 
143 38 78.30 iland. * 
1317 160144 54] 6 48 [59230 10 Ditto. 
14417 150146 41 79 30 10 | Ditto. 
5 0 ho 101 Pitto. Oſnaburg or Maitea INland, E. S. 
17 45148 1 5 10 | [3 E. diſt, 


"os 
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tA B L EI. W. R 
[Rove of the Rys01LUTION | and AbVRNTURR Groth Ulietea to th 


* 
E 


WW Wear, = and Re 


177 21 
178 12 


31179 Of. 


Eaſt. 


179 54[11 14 
179 3211 2 
179 32010 49 
$179 39110 49 
179 4 
179 38 


179 4711 11 | 


be 
_ 1 
= 
= 


12 


. 
= 
> FF * 
my —— „ — 1 


30 0 


0 95 
"| 


E 1 


3 
25 


_5 
20 


20 


178 38 5 12 


e 


Between the North und ANT 
Eaſterly. A . with Kiowers of 


in. „ Kei | 

A gentle bred and fair: Lan 
in fight. e. 

Ditto. A'brifk (gale with Aying ſhower 

Ditto. | Fair weather. | 


E. S. E. In the afternoon aw the iland 
of Middleburg. 

Southerly, A freſh breeze ni fir ee 
ther. 11 5 

8. E. Pilſtart Iland N. N. E., five 


leagues diſtant. ra nay cy 


Ditto. 1 


Dhto. A gentle breeze. 


O1 } 1 1 711 


o | Ditto. 

Ditto. 

N. E. by N. A light breeze. 
N. E. by N. A freſh gale. 
Ditto. 
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4 ABLE va * 
Roos of the RxcouuTION from rk Zealand to o Faſter and. 


Variation | 
Time: EW D ; ; | Wich, weer and Remarks, 
______.._| Soar. |_ Eaſt. | Eaft, |? | 3 2 2 
1773 | & J 0 1 * 0 0 - f ; : 
: 105 2775 59/12 52 [62 29 22 ——— 
3 . 8. W. Freſh gales, ſaw rock-weeds, ſeals 
3945 5 178 13 9 ag 9s} ind Scearic fire. rh 
gd 1147 179 49:39 Ditto. Ditto. Swell from S. W. 
9 ed op 64 Ditto. Little wind! and , feals 
ne ? 29 72 rock-weed, and penguins feen. N 
| | Northerl Little VET IEEY> with 
14449 551179 16 (#7:]29 80] rain. 4 
l re Light airs at S. E., ſoalband penguins | 
'T 9? 151179 448 25 147 29 751 great ſwell from 8. W. ? 
| Northerl Freſh gales and thick hazy 
P. M. 1 * if 50 We p16: 8 
we; Weſt northerly. Stron gales, and 
Noon 8555 391178, 33 +5 45} High ſea from 8. on 
| N. W. Freſh gales and hazy. Saw © 
958 2177 43 48 70 iece of weed. 
10059 121175 52 36 9 4518 8 J W. Strong gales with ſhowers of rain. 
| 47 18 | Weſterly. Freſh gales aps moe: 
£1100 421173; $4 52 19 29 3] in the night. 
126 46170 26/19 13 32329 58. W. Freſh gales. q 
| 6 rl Northerly. Freſh gales with ew and 
13063 7 32 28 90 leet; 
1:34 | id |. _{ Weſteny. Ereſh: gales| and hazy wea | 
1464 55163 20% 12134929 5] cher Ice fende in light." | 
151188 Tr N 1 Ditto. Ditto, with ſnow ſhowers, abun+| 
1555 521159 20 31 28 85) dance of ice. Saw ſome penguins and} 
/ RY EE antarctic peterels. i 
FP 8 '; E. N. E. Gentle es with nov 
| 10104 rug, RY; 43: 1133479 | ſhowers. ' N Noa | 
17104 41]1 55 444 33429 K Nottherly. Ditto. ” Took on board ice 
L | | eien alla) . Moderate breezes and thick fo 
i 18164 41/152 00/10 19 af 29 es Several ice-iſlands. * 
i nd Fl $a e Northenly. Ditto, breezes and clear 
| 1964 491149 2413 24 [34 58 80 1 
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| TABLE v. Cotitinued. | | 
From New Zealand to Eaſter Ifland. p19 
o — eee = | We 3 
Time. e e Compata|3/| £ | Winds, Weather,” and 276 man 
| South. | Weſt. Eaft. v.. ĩ ²˙ A dC ied | 
1773. 0 -} © * 4 10 - * | 
15 1 N. E. Frech es and thick haz Wea- 
* Dec. 20065 571148 28 | [33 [29 87 ther, with gate and net. a 
. | | | N Ditto. Stro les and foggy, much 
2167 51145 49 33 [28 704: peſtered with foe. 
| 226% 342 54 [a3 28 70 N. N. E. A moderate breeze and hazy. 
| | Northerly. A gentle breeze. V Id 
P. M. 2367 201137 12] 333 a8 95 | — ack | hy” ? Wt Li 
A fine breeze at N. W. Many iſlands of 


| Noon 25166 .23]1 35 Tis 26 34 29 20 o] ice in ſight. _ | 
_ 2864 201134 4 . 0 | Freſh the eaſterly, with fab ſhowers. 
2962 24/133 37113 46 [33 a8 65 ; Southerly. With ſnow and fleet. 
eſterly. A gentle breeze and fair wea- 
3169 49/135 11113 9 349 50 ther. 
| 2774 L N. E. by E. Freſh gales with Wo and 
Jan. 2157 581137 121.36 1394129 51 . No ice in Fenn. f 
| 8. W. Ditto and fair. Saw ſome ſea- 
weed. | 
N. W. by W. Strong gales and fair 


weather. 


6 461139 45 36 29 10 
4 551139 4 6929 30 


2 9135 32] 7 7 147 29 30 Weſterly. Ditto. 

o 36[133 18]-6 36 J50 29 25 | Gentle gales at N. W. 
$9 71131 2] 6 26 4942/29 50 Weſterly. ' Pleaſant weather. 
$3 191127 10 611029 70 Ditto. Ditto. 
48 71124 460 525129 55 | Ditto. Light airs and cloudy. 

| 2 29 50 Ditto. Freih gales and clear weather. 
29 75 | N. N. W. Ditto, and fair weather. 
; N. W. Freſh gales and thick weather. | 


| North. Very ftrong gales and thick 
29 39) weather. | 
29 80 | Weſterly. Freſh gales and clear weather. 
2429 70 Ditto. Ditto ſhowery. | 
Noon | | 140 Þ-$' 95 Ditto. Moderate and hazy. 

2062 34/116 24]10 24 Fr. * Ain dan fair weather. Iſlands of 3 ice 


U | 22/62 12 5451 59 137 28 dle . with fleet and 


SE OE —_ 
5 
— — 


Y * . * 


— 


T.A B L E V. | Conginyed. 
Rovrs of the RxSsOLUTIoN from New! Zealand to Eaſter Iland. | 


„ 


18 1 = F- 
f the ; 
Compais| 4 ; Tre Winds, Weather, and Remarks. 
Eaſt. | * Free * . 


11 55 30 705 48 5 i Freſh e and fair. . 
J39 28 TY | Freſh gales Welterly. 1 
Northerly. Freſh breezes and Gas! wea-| 
. ther. 


19 27 HU 8 | 
605 E. Little wind and hazy, with rain. 


18 20, 
| Ditto. Moderate breezes with - ſnow! 
ſhowers. | 
E. N. E. Little wind and thick foggy 
weather, Looſe ice. 

North. A gentle breeze and clear weather! | 

28 bo Eaſterly. Ditto. Stopped by ice. 

28 9o Ditto. A freſh breeze and foggy. | 

28 85 Ditto. Gentle breezes and fair. | - 

28 7518. E. by E. | 7 

28 Ditto. Light breezes and r No . | 
* z ice in ſight. 

5 N. E. Light breeze and clear pleaſan 

9 2) weather. 

428 75 Variable. Freſh gales, fleet and ſnow, 

28 65 | Weſterly. Freſh gales with ſhowers. 

29 10 South. Ditto. 

29 10 | Weſterly. Freſh gales and fair weather; 

29 40 Ditto. Ditto. 

51 29 20 N. W. Strong gales with rain. 

8113 30 [473|29 90 8. W. Light air s. 4 * 

14 30 |52 30 oN. W. A freſh gale and cloudy. | & 

12 42 |53. [39 15 | Variable. | 

10 20 54 [30 5 N. W. Freſh gales and foggy with rains | 

56 129, go | Ditto. Ditto. Fair. | | | | 

155 29 90 W. N. W. A freſh breeze. „„ 

5030/29 85 S. by W. Freſh gales and fair weather. 

58.430 35 < «58h Gentle breeze and pleaſant _ , 

66 [39, 40 | Ditt (weather, = 

7130 2-4 Hor 7 

69 30 45 | Southerly. Gentle breeze. 
9-5+-169-130-.45 NE. Ditto, 4 
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H28 70 
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RovTs of the Nusse rie, ben New Zealandito Eafter Ifland. 


Variation Dt. 
| Time, == Compal 16 Winds Weather, and Remarks, | 
* | - South. | Weſt E # RY 1 i 
1774. 7 | 38/38 9 „ „ | 48 
8 2437 25 98 8 10 7: 30 25 | North. Freſh breezes and fine weather. | 
pP. M. 25137 52101 ro) 6 38 69 29 9 N. W. Gentle breeze. 
Noon 26036 37[ron 57 5 53 165 30 08S. W. Freſh gale. 
| 27134 531102 33 F-[30 20 E. S. E. Gentle breeze. 
| 28/23 71102 23 1715/30 20] EN. E. | 
March 1132 280102 47 30 20 Weſterly. Light airs. | 
2131 12/102 29 30 15 N. W. 
9 ZUjroo 59 230 25 Ditto, | 5 
| | Northerly. A gentle breeze. Many| 
9 231101 3 30 301 birds. | 
28 20102 3 4430 280 
7 frog 58 30 30 Ditto, 
LY 11127 1116 | 6 „a Light breeze. Eaſter Iſland We 
. | *. 393 diſtant twelve leagues. | 


AND ROUND THE WORLD. 30 


* DAG £2 4 
Rovr of the Rz90LUTION From Raſter and to the Marqueſis, 


| | Varga = 
Latitude Longtad of the |. 

I | "Ih Compaſs | 1 
South. | Weſt. Eaſt. : 
1774. 's 10 20 p | 
511 32] 2 34 por KY N. E. Light breeze. | 


Eaſter 2 
20/23 13 13 5 [77 |: 30 20 . A Oe ard pleaſant C 


21121 70% 4 77 30 200 E. N. K. | 


1 * 4 


ty 


8 1 Aan N and Remarks. 


1 {£4 * 


| 2219 20114 4 76730 20 =" na With ſhowers of rain. 4 
F ; itto. A gentle breeze and! fine cl 

| 24/17 117 76 30 15 be, can | 
26014 4/120 11] 2 10 [78430 10 | Ditto. * =_— 

| 29/10 100123 580 1 57 81 ſag 95 E. S. K. — 

| 126 1 1.27 |804130' o | Eaſt. : | 

129 56] 4 3085 [29 go Ditto. 

21133 180 4 40 82 30 o Ditto. 

33,136 3804 27 82030. O Ditto. 

20 38 x9] E. S. E. Hood's Iſland (one of che Mar- 

1 : queſas) W. by S., dift; nine leagues. | 


- 
n 


| TABLE vn 
| Rovrs. of the, Rz$0LUTION- from Ulietea to the New . | 


„ 


_— 


— — I_ 
_ 


Variation N 2 

Latitude Bongitudef of the 21 
Time. L in . Compaſs 8 8 F 

South. Weſt. Eaſt. 9 | 


Li * 

[Noon 6 50 
17 12|155 814/29 85 N. W. Squally with rain. | 
17 3211.56 ” - WL: 802/29 95 |N. E. Light breezes and fair. | 

2 8 10 81 {29 85 | Northerly. | 

11117 466158 9 77:13z0 08S. S. E. Gentle gale. 

1318 45[101 29 do] It. 

4 351162 45] 9 15 7530 o Southerly. Light airs next to a calm. 


Winds, Water, and Remarks, | 


: 
0 - 0 P 0 0 * 


145 13 82430 ON. E. Freſh gale. — 


18 41163 100 9 16 Palmerſton's Iſland. 
18 — 167 11110 22777 30 5 Eaſt. —— breeze. 


R 1 2 


— —— 


38 


Time. 


| Latitude 


in 


| South. 


in 
Weſt. 


Longitude | 


of the 
Eaft. 


n. 
June 


18 57 
24 
23 
15 


174 


176 
178 


Eaſt. 


8 


9 
173 3911 40 
6012 6 
174 31 947 


179 20 


179 3olr2 
177 18 
170 15 
v7 IS 
CFD. 3s 
v7 a5 
171 16 


169 18 


6 


2/12 


I'2 


12 
13 
8 
LO 
10 46 


O 


1 


V ariation 


Compaſs 


— — — 1 


28 


29 90 


30 


You, Weathei, 104 Rima 


TX * 


** 


. %˙ PU ]⅛ ⁰⁵ͤi. ulN um ES. ed 


BY = 4c 
TABLE VII. ins, He 
| Rovurx of the RzsoLuTION from Dee to the New Hebrides, 


— 


30 1 * N. E. Savage I Iſland, Soutb, bee mile 


30 | 5 Ditto. Light breeze. 
3 Bb S. E. 15 ſight of the iſles on the Eaſt 
3 Side of Annamocka, 

| At anchor in the road of Annamocka. 


15 8. E. by E. Gentle breezes. 

„Ditto. 
15 | 17 mile. 
? 


18 


30 
30 
30 
30 


30 1 
29 bo 


weather. 


Eaft. A gentle breeze and cloudy. 
N. E. Freſh gales. 

N. W. Little wind and dd. 

8. E. Freſh gales. | 


Ditto. 


29 gy 
30 
30 
30 


o S. E. by E. 
2 ol S. E. Freſh breezes and fair. 


Ditto. 
| inthe afternoon made the Iſland Aurora 
one of the Hebrides, 


diſtant, | 


Furtle Iſland 8. E. by S. diſtant} 


S. E. Gentle breezes and Gne weather. | 


— 


Eaſterly. Gentle breezes and gloomy] 


- WES 


Freſh gales and ſqually with = 


6 9 nnn 
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=” AB L E VIII. 
RovTE of the ResotuTioON from New Caledonia to New Zealand: 


eee ee EE TO 


Variation 


f | | w 
Time: Uns Longitude NA. 3 Winds, Weather, and Remarks. 
* South. | Eaft. Eaſt, | 5 : | N 
a PT 3 e ig 
N * 2 z 18 169 * 9 27 [667/29 go | Southerly. Gentle breeze and Ou; 
324 41170 11 68 29 80 S. W. Freſh gales and fair. 
425 260171 [to o ho [29 90 Ditto. Squally with ſhowers of rain. 
627 5271 8 30 F o 20 | Calm and fair. 
Toy IS EF S. E. Gentle breezes and clear wea-] 
28 251170 20173 19 [65 30 30) ther. | 
28 541169 21/1 642/30 30 j Southerly. 
* * "9 A Ditto. Norfolk Iſle extending from 
10028 571168 olit 9 [64 30 254 8. 137 E. to 8. 20 W. diſtant three} 
| miles. | 
E. N. E. Gentle breeze and fine wea- 
1231 I 167 47 667130 20 ther. N 
13/32 551168 20010 o [65:30 30 N. E. Ditto. | 
1535 32/170 55110. 18 [65430 N. N. E. Freſh breezes and fair, 
1 North. Freſh gales with ſhowers 
1637 32/172 41 63229 80) ain. 
Weſterly. Strong gales and cloudy.| 
| . Cape Egmont, on the Weſt coaſt of 
1739 24/73 46 59 a9 55] New Zealand, N. E., diſtant- foyr| 
| | 3 leagues. 


* 2 
1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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TABLE 1X. 
RovurTz of the RzsoLuTion from New Zealand to Terra del — 
. | Variation ,» & 8 hn 
Time. ted Longitude Pals, | 4 : | Winds, Wan and Ae 
____ | South, Weſt, | Eaſt. | 5 Fo — 
. 177 0 1 10 0 „ | © 0 
Nov. 15.1]. N. W. by W. Gentle dente with Howe 
Noon Ja 30 78 19 5 29 10 ſhowers of rain. 
16049 331175 31 50 29 45 Weſterly. Freſh gales and fair weather. 
wer 12[r73 17]. 9 52 |50!]2g 7 12 Strong gales and ſqually I 
| 7 
205 4% 769 57/10 26 50109 460 Nor A gentle breeze and hazy wea- 
19153 43/160 15 49 29 50 Ditto. Freſh gales. | 
2054 80162 13 | | Ditto, Gentle breezes and foggy. 
| 2165 31/160 * 432/28 85 N. E. Ditto. : 
2265 480157 4 44 N. N. W. Light breeze and hazy. 
2865 46056 44.9 24 447 29 45 5 | Calm and clear weather. | 
24155 381153 37 46 |2 N. W. Freſh ga ales and cloudy, 
2555 91149 28] 6 35 437/29 5 by N. Freſh gales $4 clear wea- 
\ | N. N. W. Strong gales and hazy. Man 
2035 9144 49] j birds, about the ſhip. 4 
27155 01138. 56 44229 80 Ditto. Ditto, and cloudy. 
| 29155. 241129, 39], 453129 75 N. W. Little wind and hazy. 
| >” 2 nd Little wind at N. E. and. ha ith 
Dec. 1155 380 27 11 4543129 55 drizzling rain. a n 
2154 5606125 0 1 28 45 [29 50,8. E. Freſh breeze and fair. 
364 11123 47 45 29 25 E. 8. E. Hazy with rain. | 
4153 151120 42] 3 22 | South, Freſh gales and clear weather. 
763 191108 48] 5 1 [403429 5 | Weſterly. Clear pleaſant weather. 
iol54 00202 7 Southerly. Strong gales. 
11153 40] 96 521 9 58 44 29 75 | Weſterly. A freſh gale and cloudy. 
Ditto. Gentle breezes and fine wea- 
12153 23] 92 44 45 29 751 ther. 
14153 25] 86 56114 14 [46; Ditto. Freſh breezes. 
16153 26] 79 37117 38 46 [29 15 | Ditto. | 
| | Ditto. Showe At midnight made 
* 18 1 Cape Deſeada at the Weſt entrance of 
1753 21 7 7 0 7 9 15) the Straits of Magalhaens, bearing N. 
1 | E. by N. : x1 
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FION from Staten Land to the Cape of Good Hope. 
8 8 ; Variation — = r : ; 
| Time, rant, Log one | Fl | Winds, Weattitey and Remarks 
South. r ; a2 | 
"775 * 417 "0 FE o.| © ; W 8. W Freſh gal = 
Wo 55 33 [62 1 3 51 30 65 vo Pty.” reſh gales and ſqualls * 
$ 57 9 658 46/21 28 |47 29 60 131 A freſh gale and fair. 
| W. Strong gales and ſquall ith} 
» M, N 53 54 ſleet. ö | 
56 4 [53 36 Weſterly. A freſh gale and fair. 
Noon. 855 9 [52 15/20 4 [49 29 50 N. W. A gentle breeze. 
1 1 9 VS. W. 2 * and eg. | 
A. M. 1054 23 49 23 | S. W. gentle breeze and cloudy. | 
11054 35 145 10019 25 | S8. W. A gentle breeze. | 8 
Noon. 1254 28 [42 8 | Ditto. Saw a feal. 
1355 7 [49 32 39 29 15 | TR 
Gu 5 8. E. A light breeze. Iſle of Georgia 
453 504139 24 374129 35 ' E. 2 S., thirteen leagues diſtant. 
P. M. 24 | 7 of Georgia W. N. W., eight leagues] 
Ie diſtant. 
; . | | 
A.M. 26153 33 31 10 9 26 8 A freſh gale and clear wea 
| 5 | Northerly. A gentle breeze and foggy. 
P. M. SP 6o © 30 40 Saw an ice-iſland and penguins. 7 
Noon. 28/60 4 29 23 37 29 10 Ditto. With drizzling rain. Much ice. 
1 Ditto. Freſh gale and foggy. Ice, pen- 
3959 30 [29 33 39 29 257 guins and whales. 
- W. N. W. A gentle breeze and gloomy 
31059 134127 26 37 [29 155 weather. Thule extending from S. S. 
| 48 E. to S. by W. | 
N S. W. A light breeze. Cape Montagu 
Feb. 158 25 [27 18010 11 39 29 15) pg five * P 5 
2157 41 [27 © N. N. E. Foggy. | 
* af Calm. Several penguins and ſome 
| | whales. * 
557 8 23 34|-5 18 [38 28 80 Southerly. A moderate gale and hazy. 
5 Northerly. A freſh gale with ſnow 
6158 15 [21 34 384129 00} ſnowers. | 
55 7158 24 [17 46 1 58 [3729 o|W.S. W. A ftrong gale and cloudy. | 


f 
| 
| 
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RouTs of the ResoLUTION from Staten Land to the Cape of Good Hope. 


"y ; Variation] ,q W 
Time. ſongs Nader; | 83 Winds, Weather, and Remarks. 
| South, | Weſt |_ Bait, | © | 7 
DJ: TJ. », 1. SDN £95 6 | 7 
_ 9 58 27 12 490% 2 Calm. Snow Showers. 
Noon 1058 15 f 34] 1 7 344/29 30 S. W. A freſh gale with ſhowers. 
8 6 Weſterly. Light airs and fair. Several 
1258 19 43] 3 23 372/29 15 ice-iflands. | 
13157 57 | 4 46] 4 25 34 |S. by E. A freſh gale kth much ſnow. 
5 228 5 A very ſtrong gale with 
1467 24 44 7459 90 heavy falls of ſnow. 
Eaſt. 8 - | 
1556 37 | 4 11 35/9 25 |S. W. A freſh gale and fair. 
16055 26 | 5 52112 15 [36:128 gz ; Calm. 
P. M. 1754 20 | 6 33 Southerly. A freſh gale with ſnow. 
| Weſterly. A freſh gale and fair wea- 
Noon 18054 25 8 4013 10 [30 [29 55) ther 
8 RY 25 [12 1 34/29 45 N. E. A freſh gale with fleet aud ſnow. 
4 8 |12 20 8 Weſterly. A freſh gale and fair, in the 
954 59 38229 9 afternoon not the leaſt ſigns of land. 
2254 26 |18 42118 41 20 20 8. rk A freſh breeze and gloomy wea- 
Northerly. With ſnow and fleet. Whales 
23155 10 [22 1|- 36 [29 40] 26k 7 
f N. W. A freſh gal Iſlands 
244 26 [24 21 35428 95. . reſh gale and fair. Iſlands 
25152 52 26 31 354128 95 | Ditto. Squally with ſhowers of rain. 
26159 34 28 37 41 29 75 Northerly. A freſh gale. 
March 1 Southerly. A gentle gale and fair wea- 
P. M. 146 44 33 2023 30 ther. r : : 
Noon 246 30 31 46 47 29 65 Variable. A freſh gale with ſhowers. 
P. M. 345 8 [30 50j22 26 Weſterly. A freſh gale and very ſqually. 
443 20 29 50 N. W. A freſh gale and cloudy. 
A. M. 0/44 5 26 49 50 Ditto. Ditto, and thick hazy weather. 
Noon 742 24 26 51 59/29 80 | Weſterly, A very freſh gale and fair. 
841 47 26 27 614/29 95 N. W. A gentle breeze. 
1042 6 24 40021 33 (64 29 55 Variable, 
1140 56 [23 47120 48 [593129 80 Weſterly. A gentle breeze and fair. _ 
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| TABLE X. Continued. 
| RouTe of the Rxsołĩ vr tox from Staten Land to the Cape of Good Hope. 


| Variation, o 5 
Time. e Ch 7 8 | | Winds, Weather, and Remarks, 
3 South. | Weſt. Weſt. n | 
1775. | o 20 210 7 0 
March 13038 51] 23 37 62 zo 10 | Light breeze Weſterly. . | 
Eaſterly. A freſh gale with ſqualls. 


14137 19] 22 9 72 | 
722/29 85 W. N. W. Squally unſettled weather. 
Little wind Eaſterly. Depth of water 
| fifty- ſix fathoms. In the afternoon ſaw 
17134 49] 21 41 69 [33 20{ the land in the direction of N. N. E. 
The 22d at noon, . anchored in Table- 
Bay at the Cape of Good Hope. 


16035 16] 22 50 


; TABLE KI. 
RouTs of the ApvenTUurE from New Zealand to the Cape of Good Hope. 


— 


1 I Variation — 33 | 
| Time. Latitude r | Winds, Weather, and Remarks. 
ANF: - 111888 EH 
a e 5 Northerly. Cape Palliſer N Eaſterly, 
Dec. 25 42 26 65 0 diſtant ſeventeen leagues. f 
| N. E. by N. A gentle breeze and haz 
Noon 25144 38|175 41 60 | | 6 1-2 (ha 8 * 
28 178 12 Variable. | \ 
| iS 49 * | Fr A light breeze and hazy. 
| great many ſeals and penguins about 
3949 371179 22 56 the whip, alſo ſaw ſome pieces of wood 
| and ſea-weed. ; 
| ſt ale and ſqually with 
Jie hg a0 48 pe E. A ſtrong gale and ſqually wi 
1774. Weſt. 
Jan. 251 371177 11015 30 48 8. W. A freſh h gale and cloudy. 
Weſterly. A. freſh gale and hazy with 
464 201170 49 46 0 rain. 
3 | 8. W. by W. A freſh gale and fair. A 
555 39167 46 | ſ great Tea from W. 5. W. 
he 8. 8. W. A freſh gale with ſome ſquall 
6156 271103 43 waſh of rain. Great 8. W. ſwell. 
Vol. II. L 8 
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wong 


Wl Winds, Weather, ON” ad Remarks 


N57 2 


IC C 24,1 


20157 52 
21160: g 
22659 3 


7156 5716 
| 

1153 54] 
11058 171147 23 


9 35 


8. 8. W. A moderate Web and cloudy] 
Ditto. A freſh breeze. Saw ſeveral} 
birds and ſome whales, | 
{ Weſterly. A gentle breeze with ſnow} 
' ſhowers. Seyeral ice-iſlands in ſight. | 
S. W. A moderate breeze. 
Weſterly. A freſh breeze. 
Ditto. Paſſed a number of ice-iſlands. 
N. W. by W. Freſh gales with en 
of rain. 
Northerly. Freſh gales and cloudy. 
Variable. 


Southerly. A moderate breeze. 


[Ca | 
Je Ven. A freſh gale and hazy, with 
fal ſmall rain. | 
| 20060 40] 9: {Dio A freſh gale and foggy. 
| 2861 45] 89 1 eſter! 4 A moderate breeze and clear 
29161 49] 84 #24 30 [41% ! 
| 1 Norther! A moderate breeze Sod haz 
| 3151 2c} 71 50j26 6 39 | | with . "| 
ſreb. 360 34] 57 4324 30 140% 2 A freſh gale. 
60 20 53 2019 30 9 
| | | N K. by E. Ligbt breezes and thick 
| 660 3] 48 25 37, | fog. Saw two. ice iflands and ſome 
| 2 drift ice. | 
7159 16 47 18019 20 41 Southerly. A light breeze. 
8058 32] 45 28 37 | N. W. A freſh breeze and hazy with rain. 
967 30% 42 44]15 36 [37] S. M. A lightbreeze and foggy, with flet, 
| ; pl Weſterly. A moderate breeze. Saw a 
056 _ "1 ha! penguin and ſeveral other birds. ; 
1 E Northerly. Saw ſeveral penguins an 
9 28.38 "1 - 4 \ {now peterels. 
Nd 12155 461 30 40 10 30 ot IN. N. W. Freſh gales with rain. 


4 
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I TABLE XI. Continued. 
Rourz of the ApvenTurs from New Zealand to the Cape of Good Hope. 
— * . a Variation | — d 7 
Time. EN 4 the F | 5 | Winds, Weather, and Remarks. 
South. | Weſt. | Baſt. | © | © s 
1774 « is -| o „„ [jo 
Feb. 13154 56134 20 41 w. N. W. Hazy. Saw a large ice-iſland. 
14154 2332 0 407 Ditto. Light breeze and a thick fog. 
1564 20128 55 40% N. W. A freſh breeze and foggy. 
16154 4124 14 | 6 32 [397 8. 8. E. Light airs and hazy. 
186564 1623 14 40 Northerly. Freſh breezes. 
19154 O1 30 392 8. E. Light breezes and foggy. 
F By 1 1 8. W. Moderate breezes and cloudy. 
053 519 7 37 Saw ſeveral ice-iſlands. 
| Weſt. , 
22153 1213 o 1 26 f 8 Firſt part ſqually, latter light 
8 | Weſterly. A freſh breeze and thick 
| 23153 8] 8 © 39 hazy weather. Paſſed ſome drift ice 
| of OE and ice-iſlands. 
| Weſterly. A ſtrong gale. Paſſed ſeveral 
| 24152 49] 4 53| 5 © fo ice-iſlands. 
816 g Ditto. A freſh gale with ſnow ſhowers. 
2553 4 135 30 Þ Paſſed ſeveral ice-iſlands. 
Eaſt. 
26653 29] 0 19 | 9 20 [33 8. E. by E. A moderate breeze. 
| | Weſt. A freſh gale. In the night ſaw 
e the Southern lights. 
8 6 W. to N. N. E. A gentle breeze. Paſl- 
20153 54| 35 39 ed a number of ice-iſlands. 
Weſterly. A moderate breeze with ſnow 
March 254 4 4 35 3 
| W. S. W. A ftrong gale. Paſſed ſeveral 
3153 17 53 |16 45 [36 ice-iſlands. | 
5150 48112 36 37 | N. W.. A moderate gale. 
og 58114 26 142 W. N. W. A freſh gale. 
g 1 Weſterly, Snow and lleet. Two large 
ee ice-iſlands in ſight. 
8147 35113 45 40 N. W. A freſh gale and fair. 
11141 48[14 19 [17 15 (64 S. E. A light breeze. 
g 60 ks Bay, Cape of Good 8 N. 52' 
175+ 13]! 3 E., diſtant nine leagues. - 
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PRONUNCIATION of the VOCABULARY. 


S all nations who are acquainted with the method of 
communicating their ideas by characters (which re- 
preſent the ſound that conveys the idea), have ſome particu- 
lar method of managing or pronouncing the ſounds repre- 
ſented by ſuch characters, this forms a very eſſential article 
in the conſtitution of the language of any particular nation, 
and muſt therefore be underſtood before we can make any 
progreſs in learning, or be able to converſe in it. But as this 
is very complex and tedious to a beginner, by reaſon of the 
great variety of powers the characters or letters are endued 
with under different circumſtances, it would ſeem neceſſary, 
at leaſt in languages which have never before appeared in 
writing, to leſſen the number of theſe varieties, by reſtrain. 
ing the different ſounds, and always repreſenting the ſame 
fimple ones by the ſame character; and this is no leſs neceſ- 
fary in the Engliſh than any other language, as this variety 
of powers is very frequent, and without being taken notice 
of in the following 'Vocabulary, might render it entirely 
unintelligible. As the vowels are the regulations of all 
founds, it is theſe only that need be noticed, and the 
powers allotted to each of theſe in the Vocabulary is ſub- 

joined. 
2 Ain 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE 


A in the Engliſh language is uſed to repreſent two different 
ſimple ſounds, as in the word Arabia, where the firſt and 
| laſt have a different power from the ſecond. In the Vo- 
cabulary this letter muſt always have the power, or be 
pronounced like the firſt and laſt in Arabia. The other 
power or ſound of the ſecond a, is always repreſented in 
the Vocabulary by a and i, printed in Italics thus, ai. 


'E has likewiſe two powers, or it 1s uſed to repreſent two 
ſimple ſounds, as in the words Eloquence, Bred, Led, &c. 
and it may be ſaid to have a third power, as in the words 
Then, When, &c. In the firſt caſe, this letter is only 
uſed at the beginning of words, and wherever it is met 
with in any other place in the words of the Vocabulary, it 
is uſed as in the ſecond caſe: but never as in the third 
example; for this power or ſound is every where expreſſed 
by the 4 and i before mentioned, printed in Italics. 


Tis uſed to expreſs different ſimple ſounds, as in the words 


Indolence, Iron, and Imitation. In the Vocabulary it is 
never uſed as in the firſt caſe, but in the middle of words ; 
it is never uſed as in the ſecond example, for that ſound is 
always repreſented by), nor is it uſed as in the laſt caſe, 
that ſound being always repreſented by two e's, printed in 
Italics in this manner, ce. 


O never alters in the pronunciation, i. e. in this Vocabulary, 
of a ſimple ſound, but is often uſed in this manner, oo, and 
ſounds as in Good, Stood, &c. 


U alters, or is uſed to expreſs different ſimple ſounds, as in 
Unity, or Umbrage. Here the letters e and , printed in 
Italics ez, are uſed to expreſs its power as in the firſt ex- 
_ ample, and it always retains the ſecond power, wherever 
it is met with. 

Y 1s 


PRONUNCIATION OF THE VOCABULARY. 


Y is uſed to expreſs different ſounds, as in My, By, &c. &c. 
and in Daily, Fairly, &c. Wherever it is met with in the 
middle or end (i. e. any where but at the beginning) of a 
word, it is to be uſed as in the firſt example; but is never to 
be found as in the ſecond, for that ſound or power is always 
repreſented by the Italic letter e. It has alſo a third power, 
as in the words Yes, Yell, &c. which 1s retained every where 
in the Vocabulary, at leaſt at the beginning of words, or 
when it goes before another vowel, unleſs directed to be 
ſounded ſeparately by a mark over it, as thus, y A. 


Unleſs in a few inſtances, theſe powers of the vowels are 
uſed throughout the Vocabulary ; but, to make the pronun- 
ciation ſtill leſs liable to change or variation, a few marks 
are added to the words as follows: 


This mark .. as 6a, means that theſe letters are to be ex- 
preſſed ſingly. 


The letters in Italic, as ee or oo, make but one ſimple ſound. 


When a particular ſtreſs is laid on any part of a word in the 
pronunciation, an accent 1s placed over that letter where it 
begins, or rather between that and. the preceding one. 


It often happens that a word is compounded as it were of 


two, or in ſome caſes the ſame word or ſyllable is repeated. 


In theſe circumſtances, a comma is placed under them at this 
diviſion, where a reſt or ſmall ſpace of time is left before you 
proceed to pronounce the other part, but it muſt not be ima- 
gined that this is a full ſtop. 
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Examples in all theſe Caſes. 


A partition, diviſion, or ſcreen, 


Great, long, diſtant, 

Five. 

Fog or miſt, 

To invert, or turn upſide down, 


[! 


A. 
O abide, or remain, * 
- An Abode, or place of reſidence, 
Above, not below, — - 
An Abſceſs, 4 bn 5 


Action, oppoſed to refl, = = 


Ete ei. 
Noho'ra. 
Neea, ſ. Tie'neca. 


Fe fe. 
Ta'eree. 


Adheſive, of an adheſive or flicking quality, Oo peere. 


Adjoining, or contiguous to, - 
Admiration, an interjection of, - 


An Adulterer, or one that wexes 4 


married woman, — - 


E peeiho. 

A' wai, ſ. A'wai to Peeree ai. 

Techo techo, ſ. Techo techo 
ta'rar. 


To agitate, or ſhake a thing, as water, &c. Eooa wai. 


Aliment, or food of any kind, - 


Alive, that 1s not dead, — 
All, the whole, not a part, - 
Alone, by one's ſelf, - — 
Anger, or to be angry, - - 
To angle, or fi/h, - - 
The Ankle, - - — 
The inner Ankle, — - 

Tt 2 


Maa. 
Waura. 
A maco. 
Ota hoi. 
Warradce, ſ. Reede. 
E“hootee. 
Momoa. 
A'tooa,ewy. 

Anſwer, 
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A VOCABULARY OF THE 


Anſwer, an anſwer to a queſtion, = Oo'maia. 
Approbation, or conſen t.. Mladocho why. 
Punctuated Arches on the hips, - Evarre. 


The Arm, - - - Reema. 
The Armpit, - - Ee. 
An Arrow, — = — E'ome. 


Arrow, the body of an arrow or reed, O'wha. 
The point of an Arrow, =—- = To! ai, ſ. O'm6a, 
Aſhamed, to be aſbamed or confuſed, Ama, ſ. He'ama. 


Aſhore, or on ſhore, = — Te Euta. 
To aſk for a thing, - - FHomy, ſ. Hapy my. 
Aſperity, roughneſs, & > Tarra, tarra. 
An Aſſaſſin, murderer, or rather man- 25 
killer, ſoldier, or warrior, - 5 n . 
An Aſſembly, or meeting, — Eteou'rooa. 
© „ A'naiheu. 


Avaricious, parſimonious, ungenerous, Pee peere. 
Averſe, unwillingneſs to do a thing, Fata, hoito' Hoito. 


Authentic, true, = - Parou, mou. 
Awake, not aſleep, - - Arra arra, ſ. Era. 
Awry, or to one fide; as a wry neck, Na'na. 
An Axe, hatchet, or adze, - Toe. 
Ay, yes ; an afirmation, — Ai. 

B. 
A Babe, or child, - - Mydidde. 
A Batchelor, or unmarried perſon, Eevee ( taata. 
The Back, - - - Tooa. 


To wipe the Backſide, - = Fy'roo, tooty. 
Bad, it is not good, - Ee no. 


[I 


A Bag 


LANGUAGE OF THE SOCIETY ISLES. 


A Bag of flraw, - - Ete've, ſ. Eäte. 
Bait, for fi/h, - - Era'eunoo, 
Baked in the oven, - - Etoonoo, 
Bald-headed, - - Oopo'boota. 
Bamboo, — — — Eenec ou. 
A Bank, or aal, - - E paa. 
Bare, naked, applied to a perſon that is a | 
nadreſod, 5 Si Ta'turra. | 
The Bark of a tree, - - Ho hore. 
Barren land, - - = Fe'nooa Mxoure. 


A large round Baſket of twig, - He'na, 
A ſmall Baſket of cocoa leaves, Vathee. 
A long Baſket of cocoa leaves, - Apoaira, 


A Baſket of plantar ftack, - Papa' Mazeea. 
A fiſher's Baſket, - — Ex re vy. 

A round Baſket of cocoa leaves, = Mo'ene. 

A Baſtard, - — — Fanna tovneca. 
Baſtinado, to baſtinade or Jug a perſon, Tapra'haz. 

To bathe, — Ob'oa. 

A Battle, or fight, - - E motto. 

A Battle-axe, - - - O'morre. 

To bawl, or cry aloud, - - Te:mo'toro, 

A Bead, - - - Poe. 

'Fhe Beard, - — Oome oome. 

To beat upon, or tribe a thing, - Too 'py or Too bace. 
To beat a drum, - Eros koo. 

To beckon a perſon with the 18  Ta'rappe, 

A Bed, or bed-place, — — E'roce, ſ. Mora. 
To bedawb, or beſpatter, - Par'ry. 

A Bee, - - — E'rao. 


A Beetle, - — Peere teec. 


19 
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Before, not behind, — — Te'möa. 


A Beggar, a perſon that ts 9a 
; Tapa'roo. 
continually aſking for ſomewhat, 


Behind, not before, - - Te'mooree. 
To belch, - - - Eroo'y. 
Below, as below flairs, - 5 Teidirro, ſ. Teediraro. 
Below, underneath, far below, - Oraro. 
To bend any thing, as a ſlick, &c. Fa fe fe. 
Benevolence, generoſity, — Ho'r6a. 
e. g. You are a generous man, Taata ho'roa 6e. 


Between, in the middle, betwixt two, Fero'poo. 
To bewail, or lament by crying, - Fratee. 


Bigneſs, /argene/s, great, - Ara'hay. 
A Bird, — - — Manoo. 
A Bitch, - - — Oore, eooha. 
To bite, as a dog, 3 — A ahoo. 
Black, colour, - - Ere, ere. 
Bladder, - - — Töa'meeme. 
A Blaſphemer, or perſon who ſpeaks diſ- 

eh of their _ 4 £9008 (en 
Blind, - - - Matta-po, 
A Bliſter, raiſed by a burn or other means, Mei ee. 
Blood, — — — Toto, ſ. Ehooei. 
To blow, the noſe, - - Fatte. 


The blowing, or breathing of a whale, Ta'hora. 
Blunt, as à blunt tool of any ſort, = Ma'neca. 
The carved Boards of a Maray, - - Fra. 


A little Boat, or canoe, = E'viia. 
A Boil, — — — Fe'fe. 
Boldneſs, — — — Ea won. 
A Bone, - — — F'evee. 


A Bonetto, 
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A Bonetto, a fiſb fo called, - 
To bore a hole, - 4 

A Bow, — a of 

A Bow ſtring, - - 

To bow with the head, & 
A young Boy, = 5 
Boy, a familiar way of ſpeakinggs = 
The Brain of any animal, = 


A Branch of a tree or plat, - 
Bread-fruit, or fruit of the bread-tree, 
Bread-fruit, 4 particular fort of it, 
An inſipid paſte of Bread-fruit, - 
The gum of the Bread- tree, 


The leaf of the Btead- tree, - 
The pith of the Bread-tree, - 
To break a thing, jo — 
The Breaſt, - - - 


ABreaſt-plate made of twigs, ornamented 


with feathers, dogs hair, and pearl ſhell, 
To breathe, - — — 
Bring, to aſk one to bring a thing, = 
Briſkneſs, being briſk or quick, — 
Broiled, or roaſted, as broiled meat, 


Broken, or cut, 5 2 
The Brow, or fore head, . 
A brown colour, > ; 


Buds of a tree or plant, — a 
A Bunch of any fruit, — * 
To burn a thing, - B 

A Butterfly, — = - 


I 
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Peera'ra. 


 Ehoo'ee, ſ. Eh9vo, 


E'fanna. 
Aroa'hooa. 
Etoo'o. 
My'didde. . 
He amanee. 
A“ booba. 
E'ama. 
Ooroo. 
E'patea. 
Eh've, 
Tappo oro. 
E'da'ooro9. 
Po vorco. 
O'whatte, . Owhanne, ſ. Fatte. 
Oma. 


f Ta'oome. 


Watte weete wee tt aho. 
Ho'my. 

Tee reere. 
Ooaweera. 
Motos. 

Ery. 
A'uraura. 

Te, arrc la%s: 
E':a. 
Döodooe. 
Pepe. 


To 
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| C. 
To call a perſon at a di _ - T 000'to0'000. 
A Calm, - - Maneeno. 


A Calm, or der to be fo placed, that 


the wind has no acceſs to you, { Eou, ſhea. 


| Sugar Cane, - - - "Too, ſ. Et6o. 
8 A Cap, or covering for the head. Tau matta. 
1% carry any thing, - — a mo. 


T9 carry a perſon on the back, = Eva'ha. 


Ti 
o catch a 35 haſtily with the hand, ? Po'poce, ſ. Peero. 


| as a fly, Oc. - 
bi To catch a ball, - - Ama'wheea. 
To catch fiſh with a line, = FEcthoote. 
A Caterpillar, - — - E'w0a. 
Celerity, /wiftneſs, - — Tec teere, ſ. E'tirre. 
The Centre, or middle of a thing, = Tera poo. 
Chalk, — — - Mamma'tea. 
A Chatterer, or no/y impertinent fellow, Taata E'moo, ſ. E'moo. 
Chearfulneſs, — — Wara. 
The Cheek, - - - Pappa'reea, 
A Cheſt, = — — Pecha. 
The Cheſt, or body, - - O'poo. 
To chew, or cat, - - E'y. 
Chequered, or painted in ſquares, = Poore, poore. 
A Chicken, - - - Möa pee riaia. 
A Chief, or principal perſon ; one of 8 Fires 
firft rank among the people, ; 
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An inferior Chief, or one who is only in , 
an independent ſtate, a gentleman, en 

Child- bearing, - - Fanou,e'vaho, 

Father, - O'pucenoo, and Papa. 
| 5 F Mother, - E'whezarre, and O'pa'tea. 

Children's language, Wn. - 138 Þ 
Siſter, — Teꝰtooa. 

The Chin, and lower jaw, - E'taa. 

Choaked, tobe choaked as wit hvictuals, &c Eporneina, ſ. Eroo'y, 

To chuſe, or pick out, - - Eheee, te, me, my ty. 


Circumciſion, or rather an inciſion of the 
foreſkin, — — 
A fort of Clappers, uſed at funerals, Parhaoo. 
Clapping the bend of the arm ſmartly 
with the hand ſo as to make a noiſe, an > E' too. 


Eoore, te hai. 


Indian cuſtom, „„ 
The Claw, of a bird, — - A'ze oo. 
Clay, or clammy earth, - - Ewhou, arra. 
Clean, not naſty, - - Ooa'ma, ſ. Eovee. 
Clear, pure; as clear water, SS. Tea'te. 
White clayey Cliffs, - - E'mammatea, 
Cloſe, Mut, - - Eva'hee. 
Cloth of any kind, or rather the Wa 3 

or raiment made of it, - ; 


A piece of oblong Cloth, ſlit in the middle 
through which the head is put, and it Teeboota. 
then hangs down behind and before, | 


Brown thin Cloth, — — Ooerai. 
Dark brown Cloth, — — Poo“heere. 
Nankeen coloured Cloth, — - Aheere, ſ. Ooa. 
vol. II. U u Gummed 
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Gummed Cloth, | — — Oo air ara. 
Yelimw Cloth, ; i f mm f. Ade, | 
poVv'ee er, ſ. Oora po ec ei. 


Paroo'y, by which name they 


round the ⁊vaiſt, or thrown over the alſo call a white ſhirt. 


ſhoulders, - - 
4 Cloth-beater, or an ob/ong /quare piece 
To'aa. 


Cloth, a piece thin white cloth oe 


of wood grooved, and uſed in making 


cloth, — — 
The Cloth- plant, a fort of Mulberry-tree, Eaoute. 
A Cloud, * 700 - — E'ao, ſ. E ao. 
A Cock, - - - Moa,e'tva, 
Cock, the cock claps his wings, Te Moa Pace, pace. 
A Cock-roach, - - Potte potte. | 
A Cocoa-nut, - - A'ree. 
The fibrous huſk of a Cocoa-nut, <= Poorod'waha, ſ. Paorco. 
Cocoa-nut oil, - — E'rede,vie. 
Cocoa leaves, — - E,nehaoo. 
Coition, - - - E'y. 
The ſenſe of Cold, - - Ma'reede. 
A Comb, - - - Pa horo, ſ. Pa herre. 


Company, acquaintance, gofſips, = Tee ya. 
Compliance w:th a requeſt, conſent, Madoo, ho'why. 
Computation, or counting of numbers, Ta'tou. 


A Concubine, - "Ea Wa'herne, Möebo, ſ. Etoo'neca. 
Confuſedneſs, w:thout order, — E'vaheea. 
Conſent, or approbation, - Madoo,ho'why. 


Contempt, aname of contempt given to a 
maid, or unmarried woman, = 
Converſation, - - Paracu,maro, ſ. Para paracu. 


A fort 


| Waheine, po ha. 
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A ſort of Convolvulus, or b:ind-weed, ] O'hooe 


common in the iflands, 


Cook'd, dreſs'd ; not raw, - Feog, . Eee wera. 
Z cool one with a fan, - Taha'ree. 
Cordage of any kind, - - Taura. 


The Core of an apple, = - Boe. 
A Cork, or copper of a bottle or gourd ſhell, Ora'hove. 
A Corner, - - - E pecho. 


Covering, the covering of a fiſh's gills, Pee eya. 


Covetouſneſs, or rather one not inclined 
| | Pee, peere. 
to give, - = 
A Cough, - - - Ma're. 
To court, wooe a woman, - Ta'raro. 
Coyneſs in a woman, - - No'n6a. 
A Crab, - - Pappa. 
Crab, a large land crab that climbs the } E'o9 
cocoa-nut trees for fruit, 
A Crack, cleft, or fiſſure, Motoo. 
Crammed, /umbered, . —Oaa, peca'pe, ſ. Ehotto. 
The Cramp, - - Emo'too too. 
A Cray-fiſh, - - O'oora, 
To creep on the hands and feet, . Ene ai. 
Crimſon colour, - . Oora oora. 
Cripple, lame, — — Tei tei. 
Crooked, not ftraight, - Ooo'peeo, 
To crow as a cock, - - Ala 00a, 
The Crown of the head, - Too pooe. 


To cry, or ſhed tears, . 2 
A brown Cuckoo, with black bars and 
a long tail, Jrequent i in the iſles, 


Uu 2 


ö Ara were wa. 


To 
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To dip meat in ſalt water inſtead of alt 
(an Indian cuſtom), 8 


To cuff, or flap the chops, 1 * ſors 
Curlew, a ſmall curlew 9 N 
To rel. 
about t he rivulelti, - * 
Cut, or divided. — WE 


To cut the hair with ſerſſars, = O'tce, 


Eawee wo. 


Dirt, or naſtine/ſs of any kind, E xxepo. 


Diſapprobation, — 5 
A Diſeaſe, where the head cannot be held 


UP, 


-— 


_Eh6on6a. 


E' pee. 


perhaps the palſy, # 


* — 


A Dance, 3 =, Herve. 3 "I 
Darkneſs, — — 2 ree, ſ. Poo ree. 

To darn, — — = Oono. 

A Daughter, N Ma' heine. 
Day, or day-lhight, = — Mara marama, . A. ou, f. Alan. 
Day-break, 928 3 - Oota taheita. 

P . „ Abo nai. 
Dead, . — N Matte ra. 

A natural Death, .w =... A... a Matte noa. 

Deafneſs, — » "Ta'reea, toorer. 
„ Epo toca. 

Deep- Water Mont 

A Denial, or refuſal, = - FEhboonva. 

To deſire, or wiſh for. a thing, = Fooee. 

A Devil, or evil ſpirit, _ E'tee. ; 

Dew, — — = Ahe'aoo. 

A Diarrhea, or lorſencſs, 3 Hawa, hawa. 


To 
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To ien gage, untie or looſen, — Eaoo wai. 
Diſhoneſty, - - - Ece a. 
Diſpleaſed, to be diſpleaſed, vexed, or F „ 
the dumps, — | 
Diſſatisfaction, to grumble, or be di ſatisfied, Face oue. 
Diſtant, far of, - - Ria. 
To diſtort, or evreath the himbs, "oy Fact'ts. 
hips, Sc s 
To. diftribute, divide or ſhare out, Atoo ha. 
ADiſtric, — - Matei na. 
A Dich, — - - E& hoo. 
Tadive under water, Fho'poo. 
A Sz” - Ooree. 
A Dol made of catia-plants, — Ado a. 
= Dolphin, „ - Aouna, 
Done, have done ; or that is enough, " * 
| teera. 
there is no more Na 
Door. — i. Oo boota. 
Double, or when 19 tings. are in ane | ＋ . 
| au'rooa. 
as a di;uble canoe: — „ b 
Down, or /oft hair - E'waou.. 
To draw a bow, - - Etea. 
To draw, or drag a thing by force, Era ko. 
Dread, or fear, _ = - _ M.attou. 


Dreſs'd, or coofd, not raw, - Ee oo. 
A head Dreſs, uſed at funerals, = Parrace. 
To dreſs, or put on the cloaths, Eu, hau hoo t'Ahoo. 


To drink, - - - Aec'noo. 
Drop; a fingle drop of any liquid, Oo, ata hai. 
To ome et = . = Eto'tooroo, ſ. E tooroo. 
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Drops, as drops of rain, - To'potta. 
Drowned, - - 95 Parre' mo. 
A Drum, - - — Pa hoo. 
Dry, not wet, - - Oo'maro. 
A Duck, - - — Mora. 
A Dug, teat, or nipple, - Eoo. 
Dumbneſcs, - — E fab. 
E. 
Thr Bar, + — — Ta'reea. 
The inſide of the Ear, - - Ta'tooree. 
An Ear-ring, - - - Poe note tareea, 
To eat, or chew, - 2 E'y, ſ. Mia. 
An Echinus, or /ca egg, - Heawy. 
Echo, __ — Tooo. 
An Egg of a bird, - — Ehooero te Manos. 
A white Egg bird, - - Pee'ry. 
Eight, — - - A'waroo. 
The Elbow, — — — Too rec. 
Empty, - — - Ooata'ao, ſ. Tata'ooa, 
An Enemy, - — Taata'e, 
Entire, whole, not broke, - Eta, Eta. 
Equal, - - - Oohy'tez. 
Erect, upright, - - Etoo. 
A Euphorbium tree, with white flowers, Te'tooee, 
The Evening, - - Oohoi hoi. 
Excrement, - = - - Tos'ty. 
To expand, or ſpread out cloth, &c. Ho'hora. 
3 : 1 he 
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The Eye, - - - Matta. 
The Eye-brow, and eye- lid. - Loos, matta. 
F. 
The Face, - - - E'moteea.. 
To hide or hold the Face away, as when 3 
Faree wai. 
aſhamed, 0 - 

Facetious, merry, — - Faatta atta. 
Fainting, to faint, „„ Möe, mo my. 

To fall down, - - Topa. 

Falſe, not true, - - Ha'warre. 

A Fan, or to fan the face or cool it, Taha'ree.. 

To fart, or a fart, — — Ehoo. 

Fat, full of fleſh, luſty, - Peea. 

The Fat of meat, - - Maze. 
A Father, - Medooa tanne. 

A flep-father, Tanne, te höa. 

Fatigued, fired, E'hezeu, ſ. Faea. 

Fear, — Mattou. 

A Feather, or quill, Hooroo, hooroo manoo. 
Red Feathers, Ora, hooroo te mano. 
Feebleneſs, weakneſs, Fara'ra, ſ. Tooro' rec. 
The ſenſe of Feeling, Fa fa. 

To feel, - - - Tear ro, 


A young clever dexterous Fellow, or boy, Te'my de pa'aree. 


The Female kind of any animal, - FEqha. 
The Fern-tree, - - Ma'mooo. 


Fertile land, - 
Fetch, go fetch it, 


is 


Fenooa, maa.. 
Atee. 


— 


Few 
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Few in number, - - Eote. 
To fight, - - - Eneotto. - 
A Fillip, with the fingers, - Ezpatta. 
The Fin of a fiſh, - — Rm. 
To finiſh, or make an end, - Eiote. 
A Finger, - - - E'reema. 
Fire, — - - Ea'hai. 
A flying Fiſh, - - Mara'ra. 
A green flat Fiſh, - - Eeume. 
A yellow flat Fiſh, - — Oo morehe. 
A flat green and red Fiſh, - Pai ou. 
The cuckold Fiſuß, - Etata. 
A Fiſh, - - - Eya. 
Fiſhing wall for hauling the ſeine at the 
; Epa. 

firft point, SN ; 
A Fiſh pot, - — - Ewha. 
A long Fiſhing rod of Bamboo, uſed to) 

ch . 5 £ "I 8 {Ma * 
.A Fiſſure, or crack, - - NMotoo. 
Fiſt, to open the fiſt, - - Ma'hora. 


Fiſt, friking with the fiſt in dancing, A'moto, 
A flie Flapper, or to flap flies, = Dahec ere Creupa. 


Flatneſs, applied to anoſe, or aveſſel broad p 
and flat; alſo a ſpreading flat topt tree, J ey 
A red Fleſh mark, - OM Eee da. 
To float on the face of the water, Pa'noo. 
The Flower of a plant, — = Pooa. 
Open Flowers, - - Teearre'oo wa. 


Flowers, whzte odoriferous fiowers, uſed 
as ornaments in the ears, - 


{ Teearre tarreea. 
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Flown, it is flown or gone away, = Ma honta. 


A Flute, - - — Weewo. 
A black Fly-catcher, a "we e called, O'mamiio. 
A Fly, - - - Poore'hooa. 
To fly, as a bird, - — E raire. 
Fog, or miſt, — - Ry poeea. 


To fold up a thing, as chth, Go. Fe fetoo. 


A Fool, ſcoundrel, or other epithet 9 F . 
contempt. - 2 xl. EPI 
The Foot, or ſole of the foe, — Tapooy. 
The Forehead, — -  Ery. 
Forgot, or loſt in memory, - Oc aro. 
Foul, dirty, nafly, = - Erepo. 
A Fowl, 3 — Möa. 
Four, - - — . a 
The Frapping of a flute, - Ahea. 
Freckles, — - - Taina. a 
Freſh, not ſalt, = - Eanna,anna. 
Friction, rubbing, NT E oo ce. 


Friend, a method of addreſſing a flranger, Ehoa. 


A particular Friend, or the * to) , 
bi f E'apatte. 
im, - — 
To Friſk, to Wanton, to play, - - E'hanne. | 
From there, © WR II - No,reira, ſ. No, reida. 
From without, - - No, waho'oo. 
From before, - - | No,mooa. 
Fruit, - - Hoo ero. | 
Fruit, from 7 ethuroa, à ſmall } | 
3 . Hooero te manoo. 
and, - - - 
Vol. II. R x « - Aygellow 
* * . a — 
. =Y 5 7 
. ” 
5 1 * 
* 5 * * 
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A yellow Fruit, like a large plumb * . 


a rough core, - - 


=_ 


Full, ſatisfied with eating, = Pya, .. Oo'pya, f. Pays. 
A Furunculus, or a ſmall hard boil, Apoo. 


© _ | 
en een | A vento, . Arautoo Efha, 
| apal, 
Generolity, benevolence, - Horöa. 
A Gimblet, — " Eho oo. 
of Girdle, - - - Ta'tooas 
A Girl, or young woman, - Too'neea. 
A Girthing manufadture, - Tatoo'y. 
To give a thing, 3 Hoa'too, 
A looking-Glaſs, - - _' Heeozeota. 
A Glutton, or great eater, — Taata Ae, ſ. Era pöa noce. 
To go, or move from where you ſtand, 7] Harte. 
all, - — ä 
To go, or leave a place, - Era'wa. 
Go, begone, make haſte and da it, Haro. 
Go and fetch it, — - Atee. 
Good, it is good, it is very well, My'ty, ſ. Myty, tye, ſ. Maytay. 
Good-natured, - — Mama hen, ſ. Ma'rao. 
A Grandfather, - f Too'boona. | 
A Great-grandfather, - Tooboona tahe'too. 
A Great great-grandfather, - Oaroo. 
A Grandſon, 8 Mo“ boona. 
To graſp with the hand, Hara wai. 
Graf ping the antagoniſts thigh —_ 1. 
danemg, = - 
+ | s __ Grals, 
* ” 7 
8 
8 4 * Ly , 
+ — 
1 CA q S : 
a a y 4 - 


To grate cocoa- nut kernel, 


Great, large, big, 
Green colour, = 
To groan, - 
The groin, . = 


To grow as a plant, &c, 


To grunt, or rain, 
The blind Gut, — 
The Guts of any animal, 


The Hair of the head, 
Grey Hair, - 


Red Hair, or a red-headed man, | 


Curled Hair, - 
Woolly frizzled Hair, 
To pull the Hair, 


Hair, tied on the crown of the head, 


Half of any thing, 
A Hammer, - 


Hammer it out, - 


The Hand, = 
A deformed Hand, 


A motion with the Hand in dancing, 
A Harangue, or ſpeech, 
A Harbour, or anchoring- place, 


Hardneſs, * 


A Hatchet, axe, or ade, 
He, - 5 


1 


. 
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Graſs, uſed on the floors of their houſes, Ano'noho. 


a” # 


E'annatehea'ree. 
Ara hai. 

Poore, poore. 
Eroo,whe. 
Ta'pa. 

We'rooa. 
Etee,toowhe. 
Ora'booboo, 


A'aoo. 


E'roroo, ſ. E'rohooroo. 
Hinna'heina, | 
E'hoo. 

Peepee. 

Ot't5eto. 


E poote. 

Fa cete. 
Etee te. 
Atoo bianco. 
E'reema. 
Peele oi. 
O'ne one. 
Oraro. 

Too tou, 


E ta, eta. 


Töe. 


* 
p + 
* 
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; The Head. 00 po. | 
born Head, = — E'voua. 
155 The Head - ach, in conſequence ef drunkenneſe,Eava' neea. 
The ſenſe of Hearing - Faro. 
The Heart of an animal,  Ahontoo. * 
= Heat, warmth, =: — Mahanna, hanna. . 
: Heavy, not hghts, = — Teima ha. 
8 The ſea Hedge-hog, = - Totera. © 
| | A blue Heron, E Om Otoo. 
A white Heron, 3 Tra! pappa. 
To hew with an axe, Teraee. 


Hibiſcus, the ſmalleſt ſpecies of Hibiſcus 
with rough ſeed caſes, that adhere top Peere pere. 
the clothes in walking, .- = 


* Hibiſcus, a ſpecies of Hibiſcus "I 8 
8 | large yellow flowers, © 
. The Hiccup, - Gs Etoo'ee, ſ. Eoo'wha. 
1 ; Hide, to hide a thing, - E'hoona. 
| | High, or feeep, — - _ Mato. | 
b Hill, or mountain, 8 Maoo, ſ. Maoo'a, ſ. Mona. 
| 1 One tree Hill, a Hill ſo called in Matavai | Talha. 
| a Bay, 3 3 
* . To hinder, or prevent. 8 Tapea. 
34 The Hips, 8 — E'tohe. 
3 has Hips, the black punctuated part of the hips, Tamo ron. 
| | To hit @ mark, 122 - Ele baon, ſ. Wa' poota. 
© - | PEN Hiſs, to hiſs, or hold out the finger at one, Tec he. 
* Rs Hoarſenefs, - - - Efao, 
6 £ - a... = - - Bva. 
| 1 3 To hold 7, — — Mou. 
4m . Hold your tongue, be quiet or ſilent, Ma moo. 
| 6 3 | ; "As > A Hole, 
| 5 ; : * 4 > 2 
5 8 ig | vo 
4 f 15 5 » 15 : ? 
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A Hole, as a gemblet hole in wood, &c. E rooa, ſ. Poota. 


To hollo, or cry aloud to one, 


An induſtrious Houſe-wife, 


How do you, or how is it with you, 


Humorous, droll, merry, 
Hunger, - — 
A Hut, or houſe , * 


I, fell Ii perſon ſingular, 


The lower Jaw, - 
Idle, or lazy, - 
Jealouſy in a woman, = 
Ignorance, ſtupidity, - 
III-natured, croſs, -- += 
An Image of a human figure, 


Imps, the young imps, 
Immature, unripe, as unripe fruit, 
Immediately, mſtantly, 


4% 
oa 


To keep at Home, "7M 
Honeſty, Ss”. VT 
A fiſh Hook, - 
A fiſh Hook of a particu fort, 
The Horizon, - 
Hot, or ſultry air, it is very * 
A Houſe, - — 

_ A Houſe of office, — 
A large Houſe, — 
A Houſe on props, — 


I. 


To hyto. 


Too o. 
Ate ei te Efarre· : 


Eea'vure. 
Ma'tan. 


Weete, werte. | 
E pace, no tErace. 
Pohee a. ; 
E farre, ſ. E wharre. 


| Eha' moate. 


Efarre pota. 

A'whatta. 

Ma'heine Amauhattoi. 
T*chanove. 

Fa, atta, atta. 

Poro'ree, ſ. Poe a. 

E farre. . 


Won Mee. 

E ta. 

Tee py. 

Ta boone, ſ. Fateeno, ſ. Hoc hy. 
Weca ta. 

Oore, eccore. 

E'tee. 


Teo he. 


Poo. 


Immenſe, 


4 


—— — 


© a 


l = * 2 
— — — 


FS» 4 


i” me —V — = 


—— —— fH - 


———— 
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Immenſe, very large, = 
Inceſt, or inceffuous, - 
Indigent, poor, neceffatous, - 
Indolence, /azine/s, . _ 
Induſtry, oppoſed to idleneſs, * = 


Inhoſpitable, ungenerons, _ 
To inform, 8 Is 


A fort of Ink, uſed to puactuate, 

An inquiſitive tatt ling woman, — 
To interrogate, or aſt queſtions, 

To invert, or turu upſide down, 

An let, 9 8 

The Itch, an itehing of any ort, 

To jump, or leap, + - 


Keep it to yourſelf, — 8 


The Kernel of a cocoa- nut, = 


To kick with the foot, - 
The Kidneys, - — 
Killed, dead, . - 
To kindle, or lig ht up, JS. 
A King, - = 

A King-fiſher, the bird ſo bale, 
To kiſs, - — 
Kite, a boy's play-kite, — 
The Knee, — 

To kneel, 3 = 


A Enot, WIDE. 


THE- 


Roa. 


Ta wytte. 


Tec, tee. 
Tee py. 
Taee a. 
Pee peere. 
E'whie. 


FE rahoo. 
Maheine Opataiechu · 


Facete. c 
E'heora, tela why. 
Moꝰ too. 

Myro. ' + 
Mabouta, f. Araire. 


Vaiheco. 


Emo'teea. BS. 
Ta' hee. 


Fooa hooa. 


Matte. 


Ema. 


Eäree, da hai. 


- Erooro. _ 


E hoee. 
O omo. 
E'tooree. 


Too toorec. 


Ta pona. 
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A double Knot, f - Va'hodoo. ; 
The female Knot formed' on the upper 
part of the garment, and on one 2 8 £ 
To know, or underſtand, — Eete. | 
The Knuckle, or joint of the fingers, Tee, pao. 
= 

To Labour, or work, - Ehea, 8 
A Ladder, - — Era'a, ſ. E ara. 

A Lagoon, IE - Ewha'ouna, ſ. Ei'ouna. 

Lame, cripple, - - Tei tei. 

A Lance, or ſpear, = - Tio. 

Land general, a country, - Fe'nooa, 1. Whe'nooa. 

Language, ſpeech, words, - Pa raau. 

Language, w/ed when dancing, Timoro dee, to Timoro dee. 

Large, great, not ſmall, I Ara'haz. : 

Largeneſs, when applied to a country, &c. Nooe. 

To laugh - EY Atta. 

Lazineſa, 2 - Tee py. 

Lean, the lean of meat, — Ato. 

Lean, ſlender, not fleſhy, - Too hai. 

To leap, - — Ma'houta, ſ. Afrere. 

Leave it behind, let it remain, 'Vaiheo. 

To leave, - - E'wheeoo. _. 

The Leg, - - A'wy. 

Legs, my legs ache, or are * A'hooa. 

Liar, - Taata, ha'warre. 

To Lie down, or along, to ref one*s ſelf, Ete raha, ſ. Te pea- 

To lift a thing up, Era was. 

Day Light, — — Mara marama. 


Light, 
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Light, or fire of the great people, 


Light, or fire of the common people, 


A fort of Lobſter, frequent in the ies, 


To loll about, or be lazy, 

To loll out the tongue, 

To look for a thing that is loſt, 
A Looking-glaſs, - _ 
Looſe, not ſecure, eee 
A Looſeneſs, or purging, | 
To love, = : - =, 
A Lover, courtier, Wwooer, . 
A Louſe, - - 


The Lungs, - 


Luſty, fat, Full of fleſh, 


A Maid, or young woman, 
To make the bed, — 


The Male of any animal, male lad, 


A Man, - 
An indiſpaſed or infincere Min , 


Light, to tight or kmale the fire, 


Maggots, I - 


Light, not heavy, - 
Lightning, - 48 
The Lips, - . 
Little, ſmall, - — 
A Lizard, - - 
Loathſome, nauſeous, - 


Low, not high, as low laud, Se. 


— 


Toutoi, pa pa. 6 7 N | 
 Netao,papa. 
A toon 1 Eee wera. 


Ma ma. 


Oo waira 
Ootoo. 


Eete. 

'M&'o. 

E,za'wawa, 

Tee onai. 

Tee py. 
Ewha'toroo CArere. 
Tapoonee. 

Heeo cc otta. 

Aoo weewa. 

Hawa, hawa. 


Ehe naroo. 


Ehog'n6a. 


O0 too. 


Hea,hea, ſ. Papoo, f. Eæcöa. 
Teetoo, arapoa. 


Oo peca. 


E'hoohoo. 


Too neca, 


Ho hora, te Möe ya. 
E'toa. ; 


" Taata, ſ. Taane. 
ata, ham anceno. 


A Man 
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A Man of war bird. Otta' 
Many, à great number, - Worou,worou, ſ. manoo, 
. | mano. | 

A black Mark on the ſkin, = Eee ree. 
Married, as a married man, - Fanounou. 
A Mat, - - E'vanne. 
A filky kind of Mat, Möe a. 
A rough ſort of Mat, cut in the middle 

to = the head, - [ ETON. 43 
A Maſt of a ſhip or boat, - Teera. _ 5 
Mature, ripe; as ripe fruit, — Para, ſ. Pe. 
Me, I, 1 Won, ſ. Mee. 
A Meaſure, - ... oa» 
To meaſure a thing, * Fa'cete. 
To meet one, - - Ewharidde. 
To melt, or diſſolve a thing, as greeſe, ext. Too tobe. 
The Middle or midſt of a thing, Teropoo. 
Midnight, - — O' toora, hei po. 
To mince, or cut ſmall, PE E'poota. 
Mine, it zs mine, or belongs to me, No oo. 
To miſs, not to hit a thing, - . Ochappa. 
Miſt, or fog, Rur Ry pocea. 
To mix things together, A pooe, po ob. 
To mock or ſcoff at one, Etoo'hee. 
Modeſty, © eh Mamma'haoo, 
Moiſt, wet, - Wara'rece., 
A Mole upon the ſkin, Atoo nõa. 
A lunar Month, - Mara'ma. 
A Monument, to the dead, - Whatta rau. 
The Moon, — Mara'ma. 
The Morning Oo poe poec. 

Vol. II. Yy To- 
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To-morrow, = Bobo, ſ. A, Bobo. 
The day aſter to- morrow, - A'bo'bo doora. 
The ſecond day ore" to-morrow,  Poee,poee,addoo. 
A Moth, - - E, pepe. 
A Mother, = "ah Ma'dooa, wa heine. 
A motherly, or elderly woman, Patea, - 
Motion, oppoſed to reft, - Oca'ta, 
A Mountain, or Hill, Ge Maca, ſ. Mona. 
Mountains of the hig beſt order, Moua tei tei. 
e the ſecond order, Moeua haha. 

of the third or loweſt * Pere racu. 
Mourning, © = = ? Ders. 
Mourning leaves, viz, J. hofe of the cocoa- o Tamar 

tree, uſed for that purpoſe, 22 
The Mouth, — — Eva ha. 
To open the Mouth, — Ha mamma. 
A Multitude, or vaſt number, — Wo rau, wo Tou. 
Murdered, killed, = = ” Matte; ſ. Matte ra. 
A Murderer, WES»; — Taata töa. 
A Muſcle-ſhell, - - Nou, ou. 
Muſic of any kind, = © Heeva. 
A Muſket, p:/tol, or fre- arm of any kind, Poo, poo, ſ. Poo, 
Mute, lent, — - Fateboca. 
To mutter, or ftammer, - Ewhaau. 

N. 

The Nail of the fingers, _ Ace oo. 
A Nail of iron. Eure. 


Naked, i. e. Vith tbe clothes off, undreſſed, Ta turra. 
28 6 The 


/ 
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The Name of a thing, - Eee oa. 
Narrow, trait, not wide, - Peere,peere. 
Naſty, dirty, not clean E,repo. 
A Native,'Þ © © — Taata'tooboo, 
The Neck, = — A'ee. 
Needles, - — Narreeda. 
A fiſhmg Net, - - Oo paia. 
New, young, ſound, - Hon. 
Nigh, — - Peoto, ſ. Whatta'ta: 
Night, - - Po, ſ. E'aov. 
To-Night, or to-day at night, - A bone te Po. 
Black Night-, = - Oporo. 
Nine, — - - A'ceva. 
The Nipple of the breaft - Eo. 
ANit, - — - Eriha., 
1 I Ay ma, Taiha, Acure, 

No, a negation, — — ; «Ace, * Yehacea, 
To nod, - - - A'touou. 
Noiſy, chattering, impertinent, <= FEmoo. 
Noon, - — — Wawa' tea: 
The Noſtrils, - - _ Popoheo. 
Numeration, or counting of numbers, Ta'tou. 
A cocoa Nut, - — Aree. 
A large compreſſed Nut, that taſtes li * Eechee 

chefuuts when roaſted, — : 

O. 
Obeſity, corpulence, - Oo peea. 
The Ocean, - - Ty, ſ. Meede. 
Yy 2 Odoriferous, 
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Odoriferous, fiveet ſmelled, - 

Perfumed Oil they put on the hair, 

An Ointment plaiſter, or any thing that 
. heals or relates to medicine, 


Nona. 
Mo'nòe. 


{ E'ra'paos. 


Ola, - — — Ora'wheva. 

One, - — — A'tahai. 

Open, clear, ſpacious, - Fa'tea. 

Open, not ſhut, - - Fe rei. 

To open, - Te'haddoo. 

Oppoſite to, or over againſl, = Watoo'wheitte. 

Order, in good order, regular, 9 "1/40 ee 
out confuſion, - - 


Ornament, any ornament for the ear, 
Burial Ornaments, viz, Nine noits ftuck 


Tooce ta'reea. 


| Ma'ray Wharre. 


in the ground, — - 
An Orphan, 8 - Oo hoppe, poo'aza. 
Out, not in, not within, - Teiwe ho. 
The Outſide of a thing, - Ooa'pee. 
An Oven in the ground, - Eos moo. 
Over, beſides, more than the quantity, Teharra. 
To overcome, or conquer, - E ma' oma. 
To overturn, or over/et, — Eha'paoo. 
An Owner, - - E'whattoo. 
A large ſpecies of Oyſter, - Vreea. | 
The large rough Oyſter, or Spondylus, Paho ba. 3 
23 
The Paddle of @ canoe, or to paddle, Ebhöe. 
To paddle a canoe's head to the right, Wha'tea, 


To 
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To paddle a canoc g head to the lat, Wemma. 
Pain, or ſoreneſs, the ſenſe of pain, - Ma'my. 
A Pair or two of any thing I -* Anoho. 


The Palate, — — E'ta'nea. A 

The Palm of the hang, = Apo9g'reema. 

To pant, or breathe quickly, - = Ovofpou'pou,teaho. 

Pap, or child's food, - Mamma. 

A Parent, - - Me'dooa. 

A ſmall blue Parroquet, 8 E'veence.. 

A green Parroquet, with a red W E'a'a. 

The Part below the tongue, - - Etararo. 

A Partition, diviſion or ſcreen, = Paroo'roo. 

A Paſs, or ftrait, - - E, aree ca. 

A fermented Paſte, of bread, . "1 Ma'hee. 
others, — | 

A Path, or road, - E' ra. 

The Pavement before a houſe or hut, Pye, pye, 

A Pearl, — - Poe. 


The Peduncle, and ftalk of a plant, A'mia, ſ. E'atta. 
To peel, or take the ſkin f a cocoa nut, &c. A tee, ſ. Eatee. 


Peeled, it ig peeled, Me ate. 
A Peg to hang a bag on, - Te ao; 
APepper- plant, from the root of which] FER 

they prepare an inebruating liquor, 
Perhaps, it may be /o, - E pa ha. 
Perſons of diſtinction, - Patoo'nehe. 


A Petticoat of plantane leaves, = AArou'mazeea, 
Petty, ſmall, trifling, oppoſed to Nooe. Ree. 
APhy fician, or perſon whoattends the fick, Taata no Erapaoo.. 


Pick, 
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Pick, to pick or chuſe, 


Ehee te ma: my ty. 


A large wood Pigeon, Eroope. 

A ſmall green and white Pigeon, Oc oopa. 

A ſmall e and white Pigeon, with} G 

purple wings, - $ 

A Pimple, - - Hooa'houa. 

To pinch with the fingers, Ooma. 

A Plain, or flat, — E pecho. 
Plane, ſmooth, - Pa'zea. 
A Plant of any kind, O'mo. 

A ſmall Plant, - E rabo. 

T he fruit of the Plantane- tre, Maice a, ſ. Maya. 
Hor/e Plantanes, - - Farce. 

Pleaſed, good humoured, not croſs or ſurly, Maroo. 

Pluck it up. — — Arecte. 

To pluck hairs from the beard, Hoohootee, 

To plunge a thing in the water, E,oo'whee. 

The Point of any thing, — Oè, de, or Oi, oi. 
Poiſon, bitter, — — Awa, awa. 

A Poll, — - — Oora hoo. 
Poor, indigent, not rich, = Tee tec. 

A bottle-noſed Porpoiſe, - E'oua. 

Sweet Potatoes, - - Oo'marra. 

To pour out any liquid ſubſtance, Ma'nee. 
Pregnant,. with young, - Waha'poo. 

To preſs, or ſqueeze the legs gently with ; 

4 eh gore ks eee MOTO mer. 

Prick, to prick up the ears, - Eoma te ta'reea, 
A Prieſt, - - Ta houa, 


Prone, 
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Prone, or face downwards, - Tee opa. 
A fort of Pudding, made of fruits, oil, &c. Po po ee. 
Pumpkins, - - - Ahooa. 
To puke, or vomit, — —Eawa, ſ. ere y. 
Pure, clear, - - - E'ooce. 
A Purging, or loſeneſs, - Hawa,hawa. 
To purſue, and catch a perſon who has , 

tous de miſchief : | Eroo,Eroo, ſ. Eha'roo. 
To puſh a thing with the hand. Too race. 
Put zt up, or away, - - Orno. 

Q 

Quickneſs, br:/kne/s, - E'tirre. 
To walk quickly, - - Harre'ne:na. 
Quietneſs, filence, a filent or ſcemingly 

thoughtful perſon, . = | Fallebooa- 


A Quiver for holding arrows, —- *Pecha. 


R. 


4 %% black Rail, with red yes, - Maho 


A ſmall black Rail, ſpotted and — fas, 


with white, - — 
Rain, - - - E oba. 
A Rainbow, - - E'noca: 
Raft, a raft of bamboo, - Maito'e. 
Rank, ftrcng, urinous, - Ewäo wao. 
A Raſp, or file, - - Ooee. 


A Rat, 


* ö 9 - 5 _ * 
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A Rat, — 


Yoree, ſ. Eyore. 


Raw meat, fleſh that is not dreſs d or cool d, E otta. 


Raw fruit, as plantanes, &c. that are 


not baked, 
To recline, or lean upon a thing, 
Red colour, 
To reef a ſail, 
A Refuſal, = 


The Remainder of any thing, 
To rend, burſt, or folit 


Rent, crack*d, or torn, 


To reſide, live, or dwell, 
Reſpiration, breathing, 


A Rib, IM 


Rich, not poor, having plenty of goods, &c. 


A Ring, — 


The Ringworm, a diſeaſe ſo called, 
Ripe, as ripe fruit, Oc. 


Riſe, to r:/e up, 

To rive, or ſplit, 

A Road, or path, 
Roaſted, or broiled, 
A Robber, or thzef, 
A Rock, - 
A reef of Rocks, 


Rolling, the rolling of a ſhip, 


A Root, _ 


A Rope of any kind, 


Rotten, as rotten fruit, Gr. 


Rough, not ſmooth, 


| Paroure. 


E'py. 
Oora,oora, ſ. Matde. 
E'po'uie te rya. 
Ehovnova. 

T, Ewahei. 
Moo'moomoo. 
E'wha. 

E'noho. 

Tooe, tooe. 
A'wio, 

Epo too 
Maino. 
E'nooa. 


Para, ſ. Pai, ſ. Ooo pai. 


A too. 
Ewhaoo'whaoo. 
Ei'ra. 


 Ooa'warra. 


Eee a ( taata. 
Paoo. 

Eau. 

Too roore. 
Apoo, ſ. Ea. 
Taura. 
Roope. 
Tara, tarra. 


To 
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To row with oars, *- £ | Eoome, { Ehöe. a 
To rub @ thing, as in „abe the bony Holder. eee 

and face, — r 

The Rudder of a boat, or aue a Hoe, Fe erte. 

of canoe, - 

* ning backwards and aue, * Ob atdp6He, 
avouring to eſcape, ' 
8. G 
The Sail of a ſhip or boat, - Eee ai. 
To ſail, or to be under ſail, - E'whano. 
Salt, or ſalt water, - - Ty'ty, {. Meede. 
Sand, duſt, - - - Eone. 
Saturn, - - - Whatrhea. 
Saunders's i/land, —-  - Tabooa, Manoo. 
- A Saw, > — - Eee oo. 

A Scab, — — — E'tona. 
A fiſh's Scale or ſcales, - — Poa. 
A pair of Sciſſars = - O'toobo, {. O'toboo. 
A Scoop, to empty water from a canoe, E tata. 
To ſcrape @ thing, - Os aco. 
To ſcratch with the fingers, — Era“ raco. 
Scratched, a ſcratched metal, &c. Pahoorcehoore. 
The Sea-cat, a fiſh ſo called, - Poohe. 
The Sea, - — Taee, ſ. Meede.. 
A Sea-egg, - - 1 He awy. 
A Seam between two planks, = Fatoo'whazra. 
To ſearch for a thing that is loſt, - Ob, 1. Pae'mee. 
A ſeat, — - - Papa, 

Vor. II. | Z 2 
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Secret, a ſecret whiſpering, or — "RAY 
ing another, - 
The Seed of a plant, - - Fooa tootoo, ſ. Ehooero. 
The ſenſe of ſeeing, = - E hero. 
To ſend, - — — Eho' pöe. 
A Sepulchre, or Burying- place, Ma'ray. 
A Servant, — - - Towtow. 
Seven, - - = . A'tHeetoo. 
To ſew, or ftring, - - E'tooe. 
Seyne, to haul a ſeyne, — Etoroo te paia. 
Shady, - - - Maroo, maroo. 
To ſhake, or agitate a thing, = Eooa'wai. 
A Shark, - - - Mio. 
Sharp, not blunt, — "a. Ov'ee. 
To ſhave, or take off the beard, = FEva'roo, {. Whanne, whanne. 
A ſmall Shell, - = Ote'o. 
A tyger Shell, - - Pore'hoo. 
Shew 2t me, - - - Enara. 
A Ship, — - - Pahee. 
Ship-wreck, - — - Ara'wha. 
A white Shirt, - - Paroo'y. 
To ſhiver with cold, - *'  - "Ate. 
Mud Shoes, or fiſhing ſhces, - Tama. 
The Shore, - - - Euvta. 
Short, - - - Po'potoo. 
Shut, not open, - - Opa'nee, 1. Poo'peepe, 
Sickneſs, - - - Matte my Mamy. 
The left Side, - - A'roode. 
The Side, - - - reea wo. 
Phe right Side, - - Atou,a'taou. 
Sighing, - — - Fa'ta, 


Silence, 
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Silence, - - - Fatte'booa. 
Similar, or alite, - - _- Oowhyi'da. 
To ſink, — - - A'tomo. 
A Siſter, — - - Too heine. 
To ſit down, — — — A'noho. 
To fit croſs-legged, > = - Tec py. 
Six, - - — - A Honco. 
Askate-fiſh, - — - E/whaee. 
The Skin, - - - Ee'ree. 
The Sky, - - - E'raee. 
To ſleep, - - - Möe. 
The long Sleep, or death, - Möe röa. 
To ſleep, when ſitting. Too roore, mòe. 
A Sling. - - - Ema. 
Slow, - - - Marra,marr6a, ſ. Fata. 
Small, Little, — - '- Fete; 
The ſenſe of ſmellin 8, — - Fata too, ſ. Ootoo, too, too. 
Smell ix, — - - Hoina. 
Zo ſmell, - - — Ahe oi. 
Smoke, - — OI E'oora, 
Smooth, - Pa'ya, 
Smutting the face with As for — ten, 

neral ceremonies, - 
A ſea Snake, that has alternate rings o 

4 white and black colour, F E Poohee aroo. 
To ſnatch a thing Haſtily - E hairoo. 
Sneezing, — - - Machee ai. 
Snipe, @ bird reſembling a ſnipe, of a 

black and brown colour, = * Tec tee. 
Snot, — - — Hoope. 

| 2 2 2 Soberneſs, 
\ | — ha * 
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Soberneſs, ſobriety, ſober, not fo 


F 1 . Teireida. 


To ſoften, - — -' Eparoo paroo. 
Softneſs, that 15 not hard, - Maroo. 
The Sole of the foot, - - Tapos'y. 
A Son, - — - My'de. 
A Son-im-/aw, - - Hoo'noa. 
A Song, — * — Heeva. 
A Sore, or ulcer, - — O'pai. 
Soreneſs, or pain, - - Ma'may. 
Sound, any ſound that ſtrikes the ear, Pa'cena. 
A Span, - - - Ewhäe'ono. 
To ſpeak, - - - Paraou, 
Speak; he ſpeaks not from the heart, ) Neeate ootoo te parou no 
his words are only on his lips, ; nona. 
A Spear or lan ce. - Tio. 
To ſpill, - 29 Emare. 
Jo ſpit, - - - Too toaa. 
To ſpread, or to expand a _ as 3 88 
cloth, &c. - 
To ſqueeze, or preſs hard, - Ne, neee. 
To ſqueeze, or pre/s gently with the hand, Roro' mec, 
Squint-eyed, = - - Matta'areva. 
A fighting Stage in a boat, - E'tootee. 
To ſtamp with the feet, to trample on | Tata'by. 
a thing, - - - 
Stand wp, - — - Atèarenona. 
Star, — — — E' faitoo, ſ. Hwettoo. 
A Star- fiſh, - Eve'ree. 
To ſtartle, as when one dreams, = Wa'hee, te'dirre. 


Stay, 
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Stay, or wait a little, = — A'reea, ſ. Are ana. 

To ſteal, . - 'Woreedo. 

Steep, as fleep rocks or cli 72 — Mato. 

A walking Stick, — - Tame, 
Stinking, ill /nelled, as ſtinking water, c. Na mooa, ſ. Nev neeo. 

Stink, to fink or ſmell ill, - Pon, fou. 

To ſtink, as excrement, - - Peero,peero. 

The Stomach, - — Para a. 

A Stone, — — a Owhay. 

A poliſhed Stone, uſed to beat victuali IJ Pan. 

into a paſte, - - 


Stones, upright flones, which fland on - 
the * before huts, " — 5 WO 
A ſmall Stool, to lay the head on when 
afteep, 5 « 
Stool, to go to flool, - - Teeteco. 
7o ſtop, - - - A'too. 
The Stopper of a quiver, - - Ponau. 
A Storm of wind, rain, thunder, Oc. Tarooa. 
Strait, narrow, not wide, - Peere, peere. 
Striking, hollow firiking in dancing, Apee. 
The String of a quiver, - - E'aha. 


| Papa, ſ. Papa, rooa. 


Strong, as a firong mann, — O'omara. 

Struck, - — — A boola. 

Stupidity, ignerance, - - Weea'la, 

To ſuck as a child, — — Ote,ote. 

Sugar cane, - - E' To, ſ. Too. 
Suicide, 59 — - — Euha' aon. 

Sultry, or Hot air, — — FPohera. 

The Sun, =_ - - Mahanna, ſ. Era. 
The meridian Sun, - - Ternrea te Mahanna. 


Supine, 
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Supine, lying, 8 Fateeraha. 
Surf of the ſea, - - Horo'waz. 
An Interjection of Surprize, or admiration, Allaheuee ai. 
9 ſurround, - — — A'boone. 
To ſwallow, - - - Horomee. 
The Sweat of the body, or to feat, E'hou, ſ. Ehou hou. 
A ſweet taſte, - — Mona. 
Swell of the /ca, - - E'roo. 
Te 
A Tail, - — — Ero. 
A Tail of a bird, - - _ Fhoppe. 
To take a friend by the hand, = Etoo'yaoo. 
To take off, or unlogſe, - - Eve'vette. 


To take care of the viduals, - 


To talk, or converſe, — - 
The ſenſe of taſting, - a 
A Tetotum, or vhirligig. 
To tear @ thing, — 8 

A Teat or dug, - — 
The Teeth, - - Ke 
Ten, - - * 

T9 tend, or feed hogs, - « 
Tenants, — 8 5 
A black Tern, with a whitiſh head, 
There, - — > 


They, them, or therrs, — a 
Thickneſs, applied to ſolid bodies, 
Thick, as thick cloth, Oc. 


Ewhaapoo te maa. 
Paraou. 


Tama'ta. 
E'piroa. 

Ha'hy, ſ. Whatte. 
E“ oo. 

E'neehceo. 
A'hooroo. 
Ewhace te Boa. 
Afeu hau. 

Oe o. 

Te'raee. 

To taooa. 
Meoo'meoo. 
Tooe,too'e. 


Thick, 


„ 
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Thick, muddy, — — Eworeroo, ſ. E worepo. 
Thine, it zs yours, or belongs to you, No 6e. 
Thirſt, - - - ahec'y. 
Thoughts, - — = Paraou, no te o'poo. 
An appearance of thoughtfulneſs, Fate'booa, 
Three, - — — Toroo. 
The Throat, = - - Ara'poa. 
To throw, or heave a thing, - Taora. 
To throw a thing away, = = Harre'wai, 
Lo throw a ball, - — Ama'hooa. 
To throw a lance, - — Evara'towha. 
Throw, /hall I throw it, - Taure'a'a, 
Throwing in dancing, 928 - Hoe'aire. 
The Thumb, - - - Freema,crahai. 
Thunder, - - — Pa'teere. 
Tickle, to tickle a perſon, -  - My'neena. 
A Tide, or current, - - Ao. 
To tie a knot, - - — 
Time, a ſpace of time, from 6 to 10 "1 O'teve,tee'po. 

night, — - ” 
Time, a little time, a ſmall ſpace, Popo cunoo. 
Time, à long time, a great whale, Ta moo. 
A Title belonging to a woman of rank, E tapay Too. 
A Toe of the foot, — - Ma'neeo. 
A Tomb, - - - Too, pap pou. x 
The Tongue, - a Erero. 
A Tortoiſe, — — — Ehonoo. 
Touching, — , Fa fa. | 
Tough, as tough meat, Oc. Ahoo'oue. 1! 
A Town, = = E'farre pooto pootoo. [ 


To trample with the foot, 
5 


Tata'he, ſ. Tata hy. 
4 Tr ce, 


| 
| 
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A Tree, - - — E'rav. 
A Tree, from which they make "OY Toa ( Eräo. 
ſpears, &c. — - — 


To tremble, or ſhudder with cold, Ooa'titte, ſ. Eta. 
Trembling, ſhaking, - - _Avoudou. 
To trip ene up in wreſlling, = Me'hie. 
A Tropic- bird, 8988 Mano röa. 
Truth, - — - Evace'roa, 1. Paraou, mor. 
To tumble, - - - Pouta'heite. 
A Turban, - - - Ertiae. 
To turn, or turned, Oo hoe. 
To turn about, as in walking Org Napa pe 
and forwards, - - 
Twins, twin children, — — Ma'hea. 
To twiſt a rope, - - Tawee ee. 
Two, - - - E Rood. 
U. 
An Ulcer, or fore, - — O pai. 
Under, below, low down, - - Oraro. 
Under. ail. - - = Pou'pouee: 
To underſtand, - - Ee'te. 
To undreſs, or take off the cloaths, Ta'turra. 
An unmarried per/on, — - Arec“oi. 
Unripe, as unripe fruit, &c. - Pozo. 
V. 
Luminous Vapour, - - Epao. 
Vaſſal, or ſubject, - - . Manna'houna, 


Vaſt, 
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Vaſt, - - — Ara, hai, ſ. Mai, ara hai. 
The Veins that run under the ſkin, E'woua, 
Venus, — — — Tou'rooa. 
Veſſel, any hollow veſſel, as cups of 1 

nuts, Cc. 4 1 
Veſſel, a hollgw veſſel mwhich they pre- { 6 

pare an mebriating liquor, - : 
To vomit, — — — Eroo'y. 

| W. 

Wad, tow, fibres like hemp, - Ta mon. 
Wait, ay a little, — — Areecana, 
Wake, awake, — - Arra arra, ſ. Era. 
To walk out, - - Avou oa, 
To walk backwards and forwards, Hoa peepe. 
A Warrior, ſoldier, or rather a man- killer, Taatat6a. 
Warmth, heat, — — Mahanna, hanna. 
A Wart, - - =— Toria. 
T9 waſh, as to waſh cloth in water, Mare. 
To watch, - 8 Eteae, 
Water, - - - A'vy. 
Water-creſles, — — Pa'toa. 
We, both of us, — — Taooa, ſ. Aro roa. 
A Wedge, - - - FEra'he.. 
T5 Weep, Gr Cry, — - Ha nöa, a, tace. 
Well recovered, or well eſcaped, Woura, 1. woo, ara. 
Well, it ig well, charming fine, = Pooro'too. 


/ E“ I : * 
What, what's that, — 1 harya, ſ. Ye'haceay 


expreſſed mquiſitively. 
Vor, II. Aaa What 
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What do you call that, what is the name 


of it, f - Owy te acc oa. 


When, at what time, -  Wheea. 
Where is it, - — Te hea. 
Whet, to whet or ſharp a thing, E voce. 
To whiſtle, - - Ma'poo. 
Whiſtling, a method of whiſtling to call pen mag. 

the people to meals, — 


To whiſper ſecretly, as in backbiting, &c. Ohe moo. 
Who ig that, what is he called, - Owy;tanna, ſ. Owy, nana. 


' Whole, the whole, not a part of a thing, E ta, e tea, ſ. A'maoo, 

Wide, not ftrait or narrow, - Whatta, whatta. 

A Widow, - - = Wa'tooneea. 

Wife, my wife, - - Mx'he:ne. 

The Wind, 2 - Mattay. 

The South Eaſt Wind, - Mattaee. 
| A Window, - — Ma'laee ou'panee. 

The Wing of a bird, - - Ere ou. 

To wink, - . Eamon, amoo. 

To wipe a thing clean, - Ho'roce. 

- Wiſh, @ wi/h to one who ſneezes, Eva'roua t Eitooa. 

Within de, - — Tec'ro to. 

A Woman, - - — Wa'hene. 
| A married Woman, - - Wa'he:ne mou. 
Woman, De ts a married woman, [he has 

7 es huſband, 2 ö Terra, tanne. 

Won't, 1 won't do it, - = Aecoo, expreſſed angrily. 

Wood of any kind, — — E'ra6. 

A Wound, - Ov'tee. 

A Wreſtler, - Mouna. 

Wrinkled in the face, Meeo,meeo, 

3 | The 
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The Wriſt, - 
A Wry -neck, _ 


To yawn - 

Yellow colour, — 

Les, — - 
Yeſterday, — 
Veſternight, — 
York land. 

You, — - 
Young, as a young animal of 


any kind, 


Aa a 2 


Mo möa. 
Na'na, 


Ha mamma. 


He appa. 
Ay, ſ. ai. 
Ninna hay. 
Ere po. 
Ei mèo. 
Pee naia. 
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Es TABLE, exhibiting, at one View, SPECIMENS of different L. 


Neu Caledonia, as 


Engliſh. Otabeite. Eaſter and. The Margueſas Iſles, The an 
A Bird, - + Manos, - Manco, - - - *"Manog, 
A Bow, - E'fanna, - - — — "I - *Fanna, 
Bread- fruit, Ooroo, - — — Maze, - - 
A Canoe, = E vin, = - Wagga, Eviia, = > - 
Cloth, — *Ahoo, - 'Ahoo, — 'Ahoo, ſ. Ahora, - Babba'lang 
A Cocoa-nut, Aree, — - - 3 8 - » *Feoo, 
To drink, - — — Azenoo, *Azenoo, - — — 
The Eye, 8 atta, — - M.,atta, "Matta, ſ. Mattacea, Mlatta, 
The Ear, - Ta'reea, . TaTeean, Booa cena, — — * 
Fiſh, - "Eya, - - Eeka, - - - - « - "HR, 
A Fowl, Möa, - Möa, Möa - - 
The Hand, Eeema, = - "Reema, - Evmy, - - Erreema, 
The Head, - Or po, - Aö' po, - - 8 - 
A Hog, - "Boa, - - - » Ba, ---- - - Bouacka, 
4 myſelf, — Won, ſ. ous 5 — — Won, — - 
0 laugh, — Atta, — — - - - - - a 
an, - 1 - Papa ? Teete, - - - 
The Navel, "I? *Peeto, - - - Peeto, ſ. Peeto ai, — — 
No, — *Ayma, *Y aiha, *A*oure, Eiſa, — — - *Eeſha, 
Plantains, - Maiya, - Maya, Footſe, - Mazma, - *Foodje, 
Puncturation, Ta'tou, - - - - - E patoo, - — Taten, 
Rain, — E“ooa, — Ooa, — — — — - 
Sugar cane, - E To, - - To, - - 4 
The Teeth, — E necheco, - Necho, - E'necho, - *Neefo, 
Water, A'vay, = - Evy, - - - - 
To Whiſtle, - Mapoo, - - - — 5 
A Woman, - Wa'heine, 2 2 - Ve heene, - - - 
Tams, - dhe, - Oshe, - - *Opfe, 
Yes, - At, = - - - - — eo, | 
You, - Os, - - — Oe, - - 
One, - A”Tahay, = - RKattahaee, Atta"haze, = - Tihaze, 
Two, - - L'Rooa, - Rasa, A'ooa, - - "00a, 
Three, - "Toros, - - Totoo, A'*toroo, - 'Toros, 
Four, - — A Haa, ® "Hia, l. Fia, A'faa, * 2 A*faa, 
Five, - E*"Reema, = - "Reema, Afeenta, = - Neema, 
Six, - A'ono, - "Honos, - A'ono, - a 
Seven, — A Heitca, — - C*Heedoo, A*wheetoo, = - - 
Eight, - - A*waroo, - Varo, — - A*waoo, - SO 
Nine, - - Area, - - Heeeva, - A'eeva, - = - 
Ten, - - A”hooroo, - Atta"booroo, ſ. Anna hear, *Wannahes, f. Wanna hoze, - 
— 


* It may be eaſily perceived, that notwithſtanding ſome words are entirely different, the firſt five Indian languages are radicallyt 
in the mode of pronunciation, which in Eaſter Iſland, Amſterdam, and New Zegland, is more harſh, or guttural, than at the Marq 
than the agreement of the others, as from Malicolo, to Tanna, you never loſe ſight of land, nor is New Caledonia at a great di 
writing. At Tanna the pronunciation is likewiſe harſh, but rather guttural, and the inhabitants of New Caledonia have many naſ 
to have a diſtant reſemblance to thoſe that go before; as *Brrooas, in Malicolo, and *Booga, or Boogas, in Tanna, both ſignifying 


not have been accidentally introduced, is hard to determine; becauſe they frequently uſe two words to expreſs the ſame thing; as 


their language, whereas the ſecond differs very little from E'faitoo or Whetoo, the name of a ſtar at Oteheite. When they mention 
to expreſs the ſame thing at Otaheite and Amſterdam. 


+ The letters in Italick, as co ee, &c. are to be ſounded as one. Thoſe with this, as *e, &c, ſeparately. The accent at the 
part immediately following. A comma in che middle of a word, either ſignifies, that it is compounded of two; or, that the ſam 


[To front pag 


at LANGUAGES ſpoken in the South Sea, from Eafter Iſland, Weſtward to 
as obſerved in the Voyage. | 


[be Iſland if Amflerdam. New Zealand. Malicolo, Tanna. New Caledonia. 
nw, 4 - - - - - - - Manoo, - Manee, ſ. Maneek. 
nna, — - - - Na'brroos, = — Na'fanga, = — 
. - - - - Ba'rabe, -  Tag'ooroo, - 
- - - Tawagga, — - - - - - - "Wang? 
ba"langa, - Kak"aho, = - - - - Tanaree, - Ham ban. 
0, - - - - Naroo, - - Nabe y, - = *Neew. 
— - - - - Noa, Wo Noce, - Oodoo, 1. Oondos. 
itta, - 'Matta, - — Maitang, - — Nane maiuk, — Tee vein. 
=» Tafreeka, = | — Talingan, - Feenerenguk = Gain'eeng., 
ca, - — Zeka, - - - Namco? 
2 o * - * _ Moe'roo. 
2ema, - *Reenga, - — — - - - » Bandorheer. 
- - T ak"oopo, - - Baſaine, - Noogwa"naium, — Gar'moing ? 
elle, — LS — — 5 - Booga, ſ. Boogas, 
P ” 5 
- - 'Katta, - - - - - Haäariſh, — - Ap, ſ. Gye ap. 
Þ - - - - Ba'rang, = - Naroo'maan, 

- - Peeto, — Nemprtong, - Naperrainguk, - Whanbog'een. 
ha, - - Kaboure, - Txep, - FE! - - eva, ſ. Eeba. 
je, R — — — - Na'brruts. 
tou, — Moko, - > 5 - - © gi * Gan, ſ. Gan, galang. 

- ” — — — — - — Na mawar, — - Ooe, 
- - - - - - - - Na'rook, = 2 
eo, = - Necho, - Ree'bohn, - - Warrewuk, ſ. Raibuk, Penna'wern. 
5 5 — - - Er gaur, - - - - Oz. 
- - Feeo,feeo, - Papang, - Awehern, - Wyoo. 
| „ - - — - © - - Nai brian, * = - Tama. 
fe, . - - - - Nan- ram, - Oofe, - - Oobe. - 
0, - * At, - ® —_ * - "Eeo, "ww Elo, ſ, Eeo, l. de. 
hace, — — - - — Tſce kace, — - Reedee, = — Woageeaing. 
ha, 5 — - - - ET 75 2 ® Kar 905 os "Waros. 
r%, - | — — Eret, - , Kahar, = - Wateren. 
A2, - - - - - Fats, :- - - *Kaiphar, - Wam'bazek. 
ema, — — — ETeem, — *Kreerum, - - Wannim. 
= — — - - T ſoo 'kace, = - Ma'reeder, - Wannim-gezek. 
; * — - - Gcoy, - - Ma'karoo, - - Wannim'nes. 
- - - | - Heorey, - Ma'kahar, - Wannim'gain. 
- - - - = Goodbats, = - Makaiphar, = - Wannim'bacek, 
= - - - - Senearn, - Ma'*kreerum, - Wanne naiuk. 


dically the ſame; though the diſtance from Eaſter Iſland to New Zealand is upwards of fifteen hundred leagues. The principal difference conſiſts 
he Marqueſas Iſles, or Otaheite. The other three differ totally, not only from the preceding, but from each other; which is. more extraordinary 
great diſtance from the laſt place. In the language of Malicolo a great number of harſh labial ſounds prevail, very difficult to be repreſented in 
any naſal ſounds, or ſnivel much in ſpeaking. It may however be obſerved, that in the three laſt languages, ſome words are found, which ſeem 
rnifying a hog, which at Otaheite, and the Marqueſas, is expreſſed by the word "Boa, and at Amſterdam by Boo'acka, Yet, whether theſe may 
ing; as, for inſtance, in New Caledonia, they call a {tar both Peejoo, and Fy'tatoo : the firſt ſeems moſt conſonant to the general compoſition of 
mention Punctura: ion, it is commonly called a Gan, or'Gan,galan ; but ſometimes they ſay Tata'tou, which is almoſt the ſame as Ta- tou, uſed 


t at the beginning of a word, ſignifies the chief ſtreſs in pronunciation is to be laid there: if over it, at any other part, the ſtreſs is laid on that 
the ſame ſyllables repeated, make the word; in both which caſes, a fanall top, or pauſe, mult be made in pronouncing it, 
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SOME LATE IMPROVEMENTS 
Of the MEANS for 


P reſerving the Health of Mariners. 


DELIVERED AT THE 


Anniverſary Meeting of the Rovyar Society, 
November 30, 1776. 


Buy Sir JOHN PRINGLE, Baronet, 


PRESIDENT. 
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FROM 


JOHN IBBETSON, Es. 


Secretary to the Commiſſioners of Longitude, 


#0 


Sir JOHN PRINGLE, Baronet, P. R. 8. 


S I RR, 


HE Earl of Sandwich, and the other Commiſſion- 

ers for the Diſcovery of Longitude at Sea, &c. who 

were preſent. at a late meeting at this place, having ex- 
preſſed to you a deſire that the very learned and ingenious 
Diſcourſe upon ſome late Improvements of the Means for 
preſerving the Health of Mariners, which was delivered by 
you at the Anniverſary Meeting of the Royal Society, on 
the zoth of November laſt, might, with Captain Cook's 
Paper therein referred to, be printed, and annexed to the 
Account of the Aſtronomical and Philoſophical Obſervations 
made in the courſe of the ſaid Captain Cook's late voyage, 
which account is preparing for the preſs, under their di- 
rection; and it having been fince thought more proper 
that 
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that the ſaid Diſcourſe and Paper ſhould be annexed to 
the Second Volume of the account of that Voyage, which 
is ſhortly to be publiſhed, by order of the Board of Ad- 
miralty, I have, therefore, the direction of the Earl of 
Sandwich, Firſt Commiſſioner of that Board, as well as of 
the Board of Longitude, to acquaint you therewith, and 
to defire you will pleaſe to permit your ſaid Diſcourſe, 
with the Paper therein referred to, to be printed and an- 
nexed to the Second Volume of the Account of the ſaid 
Voyage accordingly. 


I am, with great Regard and Eſteem, 
S I R, 


Your moſt obedient humble Servant, 


1 JOHN IBBETSON. 


GENTLEMEN, 


EFORE we proceed further in the buſineſs of this 
day, permit me to acquaint you with the judgment 
of your Council in the diſpoſal of Sir Godfrey Copley's me- 
dal; an office I have undertaken at their requeſt, and with 
the greater ſatis faction, as I am confident you will be no leſs 
unanimous 1n giving your approbation, than they have been 
in addreſſing you for it upon this occaſion. For though they 
were not inſenſible of the juſt title that ſeveral of the Papers» 
compoſing the preſent volume of your Tranſactions, had to 
your particular notice, yet they did not heſitate in preferring 
that which I preſented to you from Captain Cook, giving An 
account of the method he had taken to preſerve the health of the crew 
of his Majeſty's ſhip the Reſolution during her late voyage round the 
world. Indeed I imagine that the name alone of ſo worthy 
a member of this Society would have inclined you to depart 
from the ſtrictneſs of your rules, by conferring upon him 
that honour, though you had received no direct communica- 
tion from him; conſidering how meritorious in your eyes 
that perſon muſt appear, who hath not only made the moſt 
extenſive, but the moſt inſtructive voyages; who. hath not 
only diſcovered, but ſurveyed, vaſt tracts of new coaſts; who 

Vol. II. B b b hath 
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hath diſpelled the illuſion of a terra auſtralis incognita, and 
fixed the bounds of the habitable earth, as well as thoſe of 
the navigable ocean, in the Southern hemiſphere. 


I ſhall not, however, expatiate on that ample field of 
praiſe, but confine my diſcourſe to what was the intention 
of this honorary premium, namely, to crown that paper of 
the year which ſhould contain the moſt uſeful and moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful experimental inquiry. Now what inquiry can be 
ſo uſeful as that which hath for its object the ſaving the 
lives of men? And when ſhall we find one more ſucceſsful 
than that before us? Here are no vain boaſtings of the em- 
piric, nor ingenious and deluſive theories of the dogmatiſt; 
but a conciſe, an artleſs, and an inconteſted relation of the 
means, by which, Under the Divine favour, Captain Cook, with a 
company of an hundred and eighteen men *, performed a voyage of three 
years and eighteen days, throughout all the climates, from fifty-two 
degrees North, to ſeventy-one degrees South, with the loſs of only one 
man by ſickneſs T. What muſt enhance to us the value of 
theſe ſalutary obſervations, is to ſee the practice hath been 
no leſs ſimple than efficacious. 


I would now inquire of the moſt converſant in the ſtudy 
of bills of mortality, whether in the moſt healthful climate, 
and in the beſt condition of life, they have ever found ſo 
{mall a number of deaths in ſuch a number of men, within 

* There were on board, in all, one hundred and eighteen men, including Mr, Sparrman and 


his ſervant, but whom they took on board at the Cape of Good Hope, and left there upon 
their return to that place. 


+ This was a conſumption terminating in a dropſy. Mr. Patten, ſurgeon to the Re/olu- 
tien, who mentioned to me this caſe, obſerved that this man began ſo early to complain of 


a cough and other conſumptive ſymptoms, which had never left him, that his lungs muſt 
have been affected before he came on board. 


that 
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that fpace of time? How great and agreeable then muſt 
our furprize be, after pernſing the hiſtories of long naviga- 
tions in former days, when ſo many periſhed by marine 
diſeaſes, to find the air of the fea acquitted of all malignity, 
and in fine, that a voyage round the world may be under- 


taken with leſs danger perhaps to health than a common tour 
in Europe! 


But the better to ſee the contraſt berween the old and the 
_ preſent. times, allow me to recall to your memory what you 
have read of the firſt voyage for the eſtabliſhment of the Eaſt 
India Company *. The equipment conſiſting of four ſhips, 
with four hundred and: eighty men on board, three of thoſe 
veſſels were ſo weakened by the ſcurvy, by the time they 
had gotten only three degrees beyond the Line, that the mer- 
chants, who had embarked on this adventure, were obliged 
to do duty as common ſailors. And there died in all, at ſea, 
and on ſhore, at Soldania, a place of refreſhment on this 
fide the Cape of Good Hope, one hundred and five men, 
which was nearly a fourth part of their complement, 
before they got further on their voyage. And hath not 
Sir Richard Hawkins, who lived in that age, an intelligent as 
well as brave officer, recorded, that in twenty years, during 
which he had uſed the ſea; he could give an account of ten thouſand 
mariners who had been conſumed by the ſcurvy alone : Yet ſo far 
was this author from miſtaking the diſeaſe, that I have per- 
uſed few who have ſo well deſcribed it. If then in thoſe 
early times, the infancy I may call them of the commerce 
and naval power of England, ſo many were carried off by 
that bane of ſea-faring people, what muſt have been the 
deſtruction afterwards, upon the great augmentation of the 


* This ſquadron, under the command of LancasTer (who was called the General), 
ſet out in the year 1601. See Purchas's Pilgr. vol. i, p. 147, et leq. 


„1 1dem, vol. iv. p. 1373, & ſeq. 
B b b 2 fleet, 
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fleet, and the opening of ſo many new ports to the trade of 
this country, whilſt ſo little advancement was made in "ING h 
nautical part of medicine ! | | 


But paſſing from thoſe old dates to one withifi the remem- 
brance of many here preſent, when it might have been ex- 
pected that whatever tended to aggrandize the naval power 
of Great Britain, and to extend her commerce, would have re- 


ceived the higheſt improvement; yet we ſhall find, that even 


at that late period few meaſures had been taken to preſerve 


the health of ſeamen, more than had been known to our 
uninſtructed anceſtors. Of this aſſertion the victorious, but 


mournful, expedition of Commodore Anſon affords too con- 
vincing a proof. It is well known, that ſoon after paſſing 
the Streights of Le Maire, the ſcurvy began to appear in his 
ſquadron; that by the time the Centurion had advanced but 
a little way into the South Sea, forty-ſeven had died of it in 
that ſhip; and that there were few on board who had got 
in ſome degree been affected with the diſtemper, though they 


had not then been quite eight months from England. That in 


the ninth month, when ſtanding for the iſland of Juan Fernan- 
dez, the Centurion loſt double that number; and that the mor- 
tality went on at ſo great a rate (I ftill ſpeak of the Commo- 
dore's ſhip) that before they arrived there ſhe had buried 
two hundred; and at laſt could muſter no more than two 
quarter-maſters and fix of the foremaſt-men in a watch 
capable of doing duty. This was the condition of one of 


the three ſhips which reached that iſland; the other two 


ſuffered in proportion. 


Nor did the tragedy end here, for after a few months 
reſpite, the ſame fatal ſickneſs broke 'out afreſh, and made 
ſuch havock, that before the Centurion (which now contain- 
ed the whole ſurviving crew of the three ſhips) had gotten to 

the 
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the iſland of Tinian, there died ſometimes eight or ten in a 


day; inſomuch that when they had been only two years on 


their voyage, they had loſt a larger proportion than of four in 


five of their original number; and, by the account of the 


hiſtorian, all of them, after their entering the South Sea, of 


the ſcurvy. I ſay, by the account of the elegant writer of 


that voyage; for as he neither was in the medical line him- 
| ſelf, nor hath authenticated this part of his narrative by ap- 
pealing to the ſurgeons of the ſhip, or to their journals, I 
ſhould doubt that this was not ſtrictly the caſe; but rather, 
that in producing this great mortality, a peſtilential kind of 


diſtemper was joined to the ſcurvy, which, from the 


places where it moſt frequently occurs, hath been diſtin- 


guiſhed by the name of 7he jail, or hoſpital fever . But whether 


the ſcurvy alone, or this fever combined with it, were the 
cauſe, it is not at preſent material to inquire, as both 
ariſing from foul air and other ſources of putrefaction, may 
now in a great meaſure be obviated by the various means 
fallen upon fince Lord Anſon's expedition. For in juſtice ta 
that prudent as well as brave Commander, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved that the arrangements preparatory to his yoyage 
were not made by himſelf; that his ſhip was ſo deeply laden 


as not, except in the calmeſt weather, to admir of opening 


the gun-ports for the benefit of air; and that nothing ap- 
pears to have been neglected by him, for preſerving the 
health of his men, that was then known and h in 
the navy. | 


» Dr. Mead, who had ſeen the original obſervations of two of Commodore Anfſon's ſur- 
geons, ſays, that the ſcurvy at that time was accompanied with futrid fevers, &c. See his. 
EIT p- 98, e. 


I ſhould - 
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1 ſhould now proceed to enumerate the chief i improvements. 


made ſince that time, and which have enabled our ſhips. to 


make ſo many ſucceſsful circumnavigations, as in a manner 
to efface the impreſſion of former diſaſters ;. but as I have 
mentioned the fickneſs moſt deſtructive to ſailors,, and. 


againſt the ravages of which thoſe preſervatives have been 


mainly contrived, it may be proper briefly to explain its 
nature, and the rather as, except among mariners, it 


is ſo little underſtood. Firſt then, I would o dſerve that the 


ſcurvy is not the diſeaſe which goes by that name at land- 
The diſtemper commonly, but erroneouſſy, in this country, 


called the ſcurvy, belongs to a claſs of diſeaſes totally different 
from what we are now treating of; and fo far is the com- 


mon received opinion, that there are few conſtitutions altogether 
free from a ſcurbutic taint from being true, that unleſs among 
failors, and others circumſtanced like them, more par- 
ticularly with reſpect to thoſe who uſe a ſalt and putrid 
diet, and eſpecially if they live in foul air and unclean- 
lineſs, I have reaſon to believe there are few diſorders leſs 


frequent, This opinion I ſubmitted to the judgment of the 


Society ſeveral. years age, and F have had no reaſon 
fince to alter it. I then ſajd, contrary to what was gene- 
rally believed, but. ſeemingly on the beſt grounds, that the 
ſea- air was never the cauſe of the ſcurvy, fince on board a 
ſhip, on the longeſt voyages, cleanlineſs, ventilation, and freſh 
proviſions, would preſerve from it; and that upon a ſea- coaſt 
free from marſhes, the inhabitants were not liable to that in- 
diſpolition, though frequently breathing the air from the ſea *, 


I concluded with joining in ſentiments with thoſe who 


aſcribed the ſcurvy. to a. ſeptic reſolutiou, that is. a beginning 


»Diſeaſes of the Army, part i, chap, 2. Append, Pap. 7+ 
: putrefaction 


sin jon end ELE's Dise URS. 

putrefa tion ef the Whole habit, filr t6 that of every ah 
mal ſubſtance when deprived of life b. This account feemed 
to de fufficiently verified by the examitiativh of the ſythptotis 
in the ſcorburic fick, and by rhe appearances in their bodies 
after dearh+. On chat occafion I remarked, that ſalted 


meats after ſome time become in reality putrid, though they 
may continue long palatable by means of the falt; and that 


vatives from corruption, is at beſt but an indifferent one, 
even in à large quantity; and in a fmall one, ſuch as we uſe 
at table with freſh' meats, of ſwallow in meats that have been 


ſalted, fo far from impeding putre efaction, i it rather promotes 


that change in the body. 


This obſervation concerning the putrifying quality of ſea- 
ſalt, in certain proportions, was afterwards confirmed by the 
experiments of the late Mr. Canton, Fellow of this Society, in 


a Paper on the Cauſe of the Juminous appearance of ſea-water T. 


It hath been alleged that the ſcurvy is much owing to the 


coldneſs of the air, which checks preſpiration, and on that 
account is the endemic diſtemper of the Northern nations, 
particularly of thoſe around the Baltic g. The fact is partly 
true, but I doubt not ſo the cauſe. In thoſe regions, by 
the long and ſevere winters, the cattle deſtitute of paſture 
can barely live, and are therefore unfit for uſe; fo that the 
people, for their proviſion during that ſeaſon, are obliged to 
flaughter them bythe endof nn uche ** them De above- 


* Diſeaſes of the Army, part 1. chap, 2. Append. Pap. To 


+ Woodall's Surgeon's Mate, p. 163. Poupart. Mem. de l' Acad. —— A. 1699. A 


Mal. des Os, tom. 2. p. 446. Mead on the Scurvy, p. 104. * 
t Phil. Tranſact. vol. 59. p. 446. | 


$ Bartholin. Med. Danor. Domeſtic. p. 98. 
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| Half the year. This putrid diet then, on which they muſt ſo 

long ſubſiſt, and to which the inhabitants of the South are not 
reduced, ſeems to be the chief cauſe of the diſeaſe. And if 
ve reflect that the lower people of the North have few or no 
greens nor fruit in the winter, little or no fermented liquors, 


and often live in damp, foul, and ill-aired houſes, it is eaſy 


to conceive how they ſhould become liable to the ſame diſ- 
order with ſeamen; whilſt others of as high a latitude, 
but who live in a different manner, keep free from it. 
Thus we are informed by Linnzus, that the Laplanders, one 
of the moſt hyperborean nations, know nothing of the 
ſcurvy “; for which no other reaſon can be aſſigned than 
their never eating putrid and ſalted meats, nor indeed ſalt 
with any thing, but their uſing all the winter the freſh fleſh 
of their rein-deer. | | 


This exemption of the Laplanders from the general diſ- 
temper of the North is the more obſervable, as they ſeldom 
taſte vegetables, bread never, as we further learn from that 
celebrated author. Yet in the very provinces, which border 
on Lapland, where they uſe bread, but ſcarcely any other 
vegetable, and eat ſalted meats, they are as much troubled 
with the ſcurvy as in any other country +. But let us re- 
mark by the way, that the late improvemeats in agriculture, 
gardening, and in the other arts of life, by extending their in- 
fluence to the remoteſt parts of Europe, and to the loweſt 
people, begin ſenſibly to leſſen the frequency of that com- 
plaint, even in thoſe climates that have been once the moſt 
afflicted with it. 


, # Linnei Flora Lapponica, p. 8, 9. 


+ Linnæus, in ſeveral parts of his work, confirms what is here ſaid of ſalted meats, as one 
of the chief cauſes of the ſcurvy, See Amcenitat. Acad. vol. 5. p. 6. & Teq. p. 42. f 
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It hath alſo been aſſerted, that men living on ſhore will 
be affected with the ſcurvy, though they have never been 


confined to ſalted meats; but of this I have known no in- 
ſtance, except in thoſe who breathed a marſhy air, or 
what was otherwiſe putrid, and who wanted exerciſe, fruits, 
and the common herbs: under ſuch circumſtances it muſt 
be owned that the humours will corrupt in the ſame man- 
ner, though not to the ſame degree, with thoſe of ſeamen. 
Thus, in the late war, when Siſinghurſt Caſtle in Kent was 
filled with French priſoners, the ſcurvy broke out among 
them, notwithſtanding they had never been ſerved with 


ſalted victuals in England, but had daily had an allewance 


of freſh meat, and of bread in proportion, though without 
greens or other vegetables. The country ſurgedn who attend- 
ed them, and from whom I received this information, having 
formerly been employed in the navy, was the better able to 
judge of the diſorder, and to cure it. Beſides the deficiency 


of herbs, he obſerved that the wards were foul and crowd - 


ed, the houſe damp (from a moat that ſurrounded it), and 
that the bounds allotted for taking the air were ſo ſmall, 
and in wet weather ſo ſloughy, that the men ſeldom cared 
to go out. He added, that a repreſentation having been 
made, he had been empowered to furniſn the priſoners 
with roots and greens for boiling in their ſoup, and to quar- 
ter the fick in a neighbouring village, in a dry fituation, 
with liberty to go out for air and exerciſe; and that by theſe 
means they had all quickly recovered. It 1s probable that 
the ſcurvy ſooner appeared among theſe ſtrangers from 


their having been all taken at ſea, and from uſing a diet there 
more diſpoſing to the diſeaſe. This ſurgeon: further ac- 


quainted me, thatin the lower and wetter partsof that country, 
where ſome of his practice lay, he had now and then met 
Vol. II. _ Ccc with 
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with flighter cafes of the feurvy among the common pevplez | 
ſuch, he ſaid, as lived the whole winter on ſalted bacon, 


without fermented liquors, greens, or fruit, a few apples 


excepted : but he remarked, that in the winters following # 
plentiful growth of apples, thoſe Pe were * 


Teſs liable to it. 


I have dwelt the longer on this part of my » ſabjeRt, as E 
look upon the knowledge of the nature and cauſe of the 
ſcurvy to be an effential Rep towards improving the means 
of prevention and cure. And I am perſuaded, after mature 
refleQion, and the opportunities I have had of converſing 
with thofe, who, to much ſagacity had joined no ſmall ex- 
perience in nautical practice, that upon an examination of 
the ſeveral articles, which Have either been of old approven, 
or have of late been introduced into the navy, it will ap- 
pear that though theſe means may vary in form, and in their 
mode of operating; yet that they all ſomeway contribute 
towards preventing or correcting putrefattion, whether of the 
air in che cloſer parts of the ſhip, of the meats, of the water, of 
the clothes and bedding, or of the body itfelf. And if in this 
inquiry (which may be made by the way, whilſt we take a 
review of the principal articles of provifion, and other me- 
thods ufed by Captain Cook to guard againſt the diſeaſe), L 
ſay, if in this inquiry it ſhall appear, that the notion of a ſep- 
tic or putrid origin, is not without foundation, it will be no 
ſmall encouragement to proceed on that principle, in order 
further to improve this important branch of medicine. 

Captain Cook begins his liſt of his preſervative ſtores with 
malt: Of this, he ſays, wa, made ſweet wort, and given not only 
to thoſe men who had manifeſt ſymptoms of the ſcurvy, but to ſuch alſo as 
were judged to be moſt hable to it. Dr. Macbride, who firſt ſuggeſt- 
ed this preparation, was led (as he obſerves) to the diſcovery 

| : by 
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by ſome experiments that T had laid before this Society, by 


which it appeared to him, that the air produced by alimentary 
fermentation was endowed with a power of correcting putre- 


factionꝰ . The fact he confirmed by numerous trials, and 


finding this fluid to be the Fxed air, he juſtly concluded, that 


whatever ſubſtance proper for food abounded with it, and 


which could be conveniently carried to ſea, would make one 
of the ſureſt remedies againſt the ſcurvy, which he conſidered 
with me as a putrid diſeaſe, and as ſuch, was to be prevented 
or cured by that powerful kind of antiſeptic ꝙꝓ. Beer, for in- 
ſtance, had always been eſteemed one of the beſt antiſcor- 
butics ; but as that derived all its fed air from the malt of 
_ which: it was made, he inferred that malt itſelf was preferable 
in long voyages, as it took up leſs room than the brewed 
liquor, and would keep longer found. Experience hath 


ſince verified this ingenious theory, and the malt hath now 


gained fo much credit in the navy, that there only wanted 
ſo long, ſo healthful, and ſo celebrated a voyage as this, to 
rank it among the moſt indiſpenſable articles of. proviſion. 
For though Captain Cook remarks, that a proper attention ty 
other things maſt be joined, and that he is not altogether opinion, that 
the wort wall be able to cure the ſcurvy in an advanced flate at ſea ; 
yet be it perſuaded that it is ſufficient to prevent that diftemper 
from making any great progreſs, far a confiderable time; and there- 
fore he doth not heſitate to pronounce it one of the "_ antiſcor- 
butic medicines yet found out . 


This 


* See Append. to my O4/ervations on-the Diſeaſes of the Army, Pap. 7. Exp. 44- 

+ Macbride's Exper. Eſſays, paſim. © 

t Having been favoured with a ſight of the medical journal of Mr. Patten, ſurgeon to the 
Reſolution, I read the following paſſage in it, not a little ſtrengthening the above teſtimony. 
I baus found the wort of the utmoſt ſervice in all ſcorbutic caſes during the voyage. As many took 


it by away of prevention, few caſes occurred where it had a fair trial; but theſe, however, 1 flat- 
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This ſalutary gg (or fxed air} is contained more or leſs in 
all fermentable liquors, and begins to oppoſe putrefaction as 
ſoon as the working or inteſtine motion takes place. 

In wine it abounds, and perhaps no vegetable ſubſtance is 
more replete with it than the juice of the grape. If we join 
| the grateful taſte of wine, we muſt rank it the firſt in the liſt 
| of antiſcorbutic liquors. Cyder is likewiſe excellent, with 
| | other vinous productions from fruit, as alſo the various kinds 
of beer. It hath been a conſtant obſervation, that in long 
cruizes,' or diſtant voyages, the ſcurvy is never ſeen whilſt 
the ſmall- beer holds out at a full allowance, but that when 
it is all expended, the diſtemper ſoon appears: It were there- 
fore to be wiſhed, that this moſt wholeſome beverage could 
be renewed at ſea, but our ſhips afford not ſufficient conve- 
nience. The Ruſſians however make a fhift to prepare on 
board, as well as at land, ſomething of a middle quality be- 
tween wort and ſmall-beer, in the following manner: they 
take ground- malt and rye- meal in a certain proportion, which 
they-knead into ſmall loaves, and bake in the oven; theſe 
they occaſionally infuſe in a proper quantity of warm water, 
which begins ſo ſoon to ferment, that in the ſpace of 
twenty-four hours their brewage is completed in the pro- 
duction of a ſmall; briſk; and acidulous liquor, they call gu, 
palatable to themſelves, and not diſagreeable to the taſte of 
firangers. The late Dr. Mounſey, Fellow of this Society, 
who had lived long in Ruſſia, and had been Arcbiater under 
two ſucceſſive: Sovereigns, acquainted me, that the qua- was 


ter myſelf wvill. be ſufficient to convince every impartial perſon, that it is the beft remedy bitberto 
found out for the cure of the ſea ſcurvy : and I am well convinced, from what I have ſeen-the 
wort perform, and from its mode of operation, that if. aided by portable-ſoup, ſour-crout, ſugar, 
ſago, and currants, the ſcurvy, that maritime peſtilence, will ſeldom or newer make its alarming 
appearance among a ſhips crew, on the longeſt. voyages ; proper care with regard to cleanlineſs and 
provifcent being ob/erved.. | | 


the- 
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the common and ſalutary drink both of the fleets and | 1 
armies of that empire, and that it was particularly good 9 
| againſt the ſcurvy. He added, that happening to be at Moſ- | 
| 


cow when he peruſed my Obſervations on the Jail and Hoſpitat 
Fever, then lately publiſhed *, he had been induced to compare 
what he read in that treatife with what he ſhould ſee in the 
ſeveral priſons of that large city. But to his ſurpriſe, after vi- 

_ fiting them all, and finding them full of malefactors (for the 4 
late Empreſs at that time fuffered none who were convicted 8 9 
of capital crimes to be put to death), yet he could diſcover no / 
fever among them, nor learn that any acute diſtemper | 
peculiar to jails had ever been known there. He'obſerved; 22), | | 
that ſome of thoſe places of confinement had a yard, into 
which the priſoners were allowed' to come for the air, but | 
that there were others without that advantage, yet not ſickly. A 
So that he could aſſign no other reaſon for the healthful con- | | 

dition of thoſe men than the kind of diet they uſed; which 
was the' ſame with that of the common. people of that 
country, who not being able to purchaſe. fleſh-meat, live 
moſtly on rye-bread (the moſt aceſcent of. any. bread). and 4 
drink quas. He concluded with ſaying, that upon his return || 


to St. Peterſburg he had made the ſame inquiry there, and: | 
with the ſame reſult. . * OF | 1 


Thys far Dr. Mounſey, from whoſe account it would ſeem; | \ 
that the rye-meal aſſiſted both in quickening the fer- 
mentation and adding more fixed air, ſince the malt alone 
eould not ſo readily produce ſo tart and briſk. a liquor. And 

there is little doubt, but that whenever the other grains can 
be brought to a proper degree of fermentation, they will 


That treatiſe was firſt publiſhed by itſelf, and aſterwards incorporated with the 0 | | 
ſervatians on the Diſeaſes of the Army, 


more | | 
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more or leſs in the ſame way become uſeful. That oats will, 
I am ſatisfed from what I have been told by one of the intel- 
ligent friends of Captain Cook. This gentleman being on a 
cruize in a large ſhip*, in the beginning of the late war, and 
the ſcurvy breaking out among his crew, he bethought him 


ſelf of a Kind of food he had ſeen uſed in ſome parts of the 


country, as the moſt proper on that occaſion. Some oat-meal 
is put into a wooden veſſel, hot water is poured upon it, and 
the infuſion continues until the liquor begins to taſte ſouriſh, 
that 1s, till a fermentation comes on, which in a place mo- 
derately warm may be in the ſpace of two days: the water 
is then poured off from the grounds and boiled down to the 


conſiſtence of a jelly f. This he ordered to be made and 
dealt out in meſſes, being firſt ſweetened with ſugar, and 
ſeaſoned with ſome prize French wine, which though turned 


ſour, yet improved the taſte, and made this aliment not leſs 
palatable than medicinal. I 


He aſſured me, that upon this diet chiefly, and by abſtain- 
ing from ſalted meats, his ſcorbutic fick had quite recovered 
on board; and not in that voyage only, but, by the ſame 


means, in his ſubſequent cruizes during the war, without his 


being obliged to fend one of them on ſhore becauſe they 
could not get well at ſea. Yet oat-meal unfermented, like 
barley unmalted, hath no ſenſible effect in curing the ſcurvy : 
as if the fixed azr, which is incorporated with theſe grains, 
could mix with the chyle which they make, enter the 
lacteals with it, and become part of the nouriſhment of the 
body, without manifeſting any elaſtic or antiſeptic quality, 
when not looſened by a previous fermentation, 


*The Flex, a feventy gun ſhip. 
+ This rural food, in the North, is called /coins. 


Before 


can ſcarcely get beyond the firſt paſſages, conſidering the 
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Before the power of the fed air in ſubduing putrefaction 
was knoten, the efficacy of fruits, greens, and fermented 
Hquors, was commonly aſcribed to the acid in their compo- 
fition; and we have ftill reaſon to believe that the acid con- 
eurs in operating that effect. If it be alleged that mineral 
acids, which contain little or no fixed arr, have been uſed in the 
ſcurvy without ſucceſs ; I would anſwer, that I doubt that 


in thoſe trials they have never been ſafficiently diluted; for it 


is eaſy to conceive, that in the ſmall quantity of water the elixir 
of vitriol, for inſtance, is commonly given, that auſtere acid 


delicate ſenſibility of the mouths of the lacteals, which muſt 
force them to contract and exclude ſo acrid a liquor. It were 


therefore a proper experiment to be made, in a deficiency of 


malt, or when that grain ſhall. happen to be ſpoilt by keep- 
ing“, to uſe diſtilled water acidulated with the ſpirit of ſea- 


falt, in the proportion of only ten drops to a quart ;. or with: 


the weak ſpirit of vitriol, thirteen drops to the ſame mea- 
ſure ; and to give to thoſe that are threatened with the 


fcurvy at leaft three quarts of this water daily, to be con- 
ſumed as they ſhall think proper. 


But if the fixed air and acids are ſuch preſervatives againſt 
the ſcurvy, why ſhould Captain Cook make ſo little account 
of the rob of lemons and of oranges (for ſo they have called 
the extracts or inſpiſſated juices of thoſe fruits) in treating 
that diſtemper ? This I found was the reaſon. Theſe pre- 
parations being only ſent out upon trial, the ſurgeon of the 
fhip was told, at a conjecture, how much he might give for 

* Captain Cook told me, that the malt held out ſufficiently good for the two firſt years, 
but that in the third, having loſt much of its taſte, he doubted whether it retained any of its 


virtues. Mr. Patten however obſerved, that though the malt at that time was ſenſibly de- 
cayed, he nevertheleſs had ſtill found it uſeful, when he employed a larger proportion of it 


| to make the infuſion. 


+ In theſe proportions I found the water taſte juſt acidulous and pleaſant. 
a doſe, 
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a doſe, but without ſtrictly limiting it. The experiment was 


made with the quantity ſpecified, but with ſo little advan- 
tage, that judging it not adviſeable to loſe more time, he ſet 
about the cure with the wort alone, of the efficacy of which he 
was certain, whilſt he reſerved theſe robs for other purpoſes ; 
more. particularly for colds, when, to a large draught of 
warm water, with ſome ſpirits and ſugar, he added a ſpoon- 
ful of one of them, and with this compoſition made a grate- 
ful ſudorific that anſwered his intention. No wonder then 
if Captain Cook, not knowing how much to order of theſe 
concentrated juices for the ſcurvy, but ſeeing them fail as 
they were given at that time, ſhould entertain no great opi- 
nion of their antiſcorbutic virtue. It may be alſo proper to 
take notice, that as they had been reduced to a ſmall pro- 
portion of their bulk by evaporation upon fire, it is probable 
they were much weakened by that operation, and that with 
their aqueous parts they had loſt not a little of their atrial, 
on which ſo much of their antiſeptic power depended. If 
therefore ſome further trials of theſe excellent fruits were to 


be made, it would ſeem more adviſeable to ſend to ſea the pu- 


rified juices entire in caſks; agreeably to a propoſal I find hath 
been preſented to the Admiralty ſome years ago by an ingeni- 


ous and experienced ſurgeon of the navy*. For in truth the 


teſtimonies in favour of the ſalutary qualities of theſe acids 
are ſo numerous, and ſo ſtrong, that I ſhould look upon ſome 
failures, even in caſes where their want of ſucceſs cannot fo 
well be accounted for as in this voyage, not a ſufficient rea- 
ſon for ſtriking them out of the liſt of the moſt powerful pre- 
ſervatives againſt the ſcurvy. 

It may be obſerved, that Captain Cook ſays not more in 
praiſe of vinegar than of the robs, yet I would not thence 


* Dr. Hulme, 191 
inter 
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infer that he made no account of that acid; but only that as 
he happened in this voyage to be ſparingly provided with it, 
and yet did well, he could not conſider a large ſtore of vinegar 
to be ſo material an article of proviſion as was commonly 
imagined, And though he ſuppliedits place in the meſſes of 
the men with the acid of the ſour cabbage, and truſted chiefly 
to fire for purifying his decks; yet it is to be hoped that fu- 
ture navigators will not therefore omit it. Vinegar will ſerve 
at leaſt for a wholeſome variety in the ſeaſoning” of ſalted 
meats, and may be ſometimes ſucceſsfully uſed as a medicine, 
eſpecially in the aſperſions of the berths of the fick. It is ob- 
ſervable, that though the ſmell be little grateful to a perſon 
in health, yet it is often agreeable to thoſe who are ſick, at 
leaſt to ſuch as are confined to a foul and crowded ward: 
there the phyſician himſelf will ſmell to vinegar, as much 
for pleaſure as for guarding againſt infection. 


Now the wort and the acid juices were only diſpenſed as 
medicines, but the next article was of more extenſive uſe. 
This was the ſauer kraut (ſour cabbage) a food of univerſal re- 
queſt in Germany. The acidity is acquired by its ſpontane- 
ous fermentation, and it was that very taſte which made this 
food the more acceptable to all who ate it. For its further 
commendation, we may add, that it held out good to the laſt 
of the voyage. 


It may ſeem ſtrange, that though cabbage hath had ſo 
high encomiums beſtowed upon it by the ancients (witneſs 
what Cato the elder and Pliny the naturaliſt ſay on. the ſub- 
je&) and hath had the ſanction of the experience of nations 
for ages, it ſhould yet be diſapproven of by ſome of the dil- 
tinguiſhed medical writers of our times. One finds its decoc- 
tion yield a rank ſmell, which he confounds with that of pu- 
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trefaction. Another analyzes it, and diſcovers ſo much groſs 
air in the compoſition as to render it indigeſtible; yet this 
flatulence, ſo much decried; muſt now be acknowledged 
to be the fixed air, which makes the cabbage ſo wholeſome 
when fermented. Nay it hath been traduced by one of the 
moſt celebrated phyficians of our age, as partaking of a 
poiſonous nature: nor much better founded was that no- 
tion of the ſame learned perſon, that cabbage being an 
alcaleſcent plant, and thereby diſpoſing to putrefaction, 
could never be uſed in the ſcurvy, except when the diſeaſe 
proceeded from an acid. But the experiments which I for- 
merly laid before the Society evinced this vegetable, with 
the reſt of the ſuppoſed alcaleſcents, to be really aceſcent; 
and proved that the ſcurvy is never owing to acidity, but, 
much otherwiſe, to a ſpecies of putrefaction, that very cauſe 
of the ſcurvy, of which the ill-grounded claſs of alcaleſcent 
plants was erroneouſly ſuppoſed to be a promoter “. 


Among other of the late improvements of the naval ſtores 
we have heard much of the portable ſoup, and accordingly we 
find that Captain Cook hath not a little availed himſelf of it 
in his voyage. This concentrated broth being freed from 
fat, and having by long boiling evaporated the moſt pu- 
treſcent parts of the meat, is reduced to the conſiſtence of a 
glue, which in effect it is, and will, like other glues, in a 
dry place, keep ſound for years together. It hath been ſaid, 
that broths turn ſour on Keeping, though made without any 
vegetable f. Now, whether any real acid can be thus formed 
or not, I incline at leaſt to believe that the gelatinous parts 
of animal ſubſtances, ſuch as compoſe theſe cakes, are not 


* Sce this remark more at large in my Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of the Army, App. Pap. 7. 


+ La ſeule matiere qui s' aigriſſe dans le ſang eſt la matiere gelatineuſe, &c. Senac, Structure 
du Cour, I. ii. ch. 4. 55. 
of 
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of a nature much diſpoſed to putrefy. But however that 
may be, ſince Captain Cook obſerves that this ſoup was 7 


means of making his people eat a greater quantity of greens, 


than they would have done otherwiſe, we muſt allow it to 


have been at leaſt virtually antiſeptic. 


So much for thoſe articles that have of late been ſupplied 
to all the King's ſhips on long voyages, and in which there- 
fore our worthy brother claims no other merit than the pru- 
dent diſpenſation of them ; but what follows being regu- 
lations either wholly new, or improven hints from ſome of 
his moſt experienced friends, he may juſtly appropriate to 
himſelf and to them. 


Firſt then, he put his people at three watches, inſtead of two, 
which had been the general practice at ſea; that is, he divided 
the whole crew into three companies, and by ordering each 
company upon the watch by turns, four hours ata time, every 
man had eight hours free, for four of duty. Whereas at 
watch and watch, the half of the men being on duty at once, 
with returns of it every four hours, they can have but broken 


ſleeps, and when expoſed to wet, they have not time to get 


dry before they lie down. When the ſervice Tequires ſuch 
hardſhips, they muſt be endured, but when there is no preſſ- 
ing call, ought not a mariner to be refreſhed with as much 
uninterrupted reſt as a common labourer? 


I am well informed, that an officer diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
in nothing more than in preſerving his men from wet and 
the other injuries of the weather. Theſe were moſt eſſential 
points with this humane Commander. In the torrid zone 
he ſhaded his people from the ſcorching ſun by an awning 
over his deck, and in his courſes under the antarctic circle 
he had a coat provided for each man, of a ſubſtantial woollen 
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ſtuff, with the addition of a hood for covering their heads. 
This garb (which the ſailors called their Magellan jacket) they 
occaſionally wore, and found it moſt comfortable for work- 
ing in rain and ſnow, and among the broken ice in the high: 
latitudes of the South. 


Let us proceed to another article, and one of the moſt mate- 
rial, the care to guard againſt putrefaction, by keeping clean 
the perſons, the cloaths, the bedding, and berths of the ſailors. 
The Captain acquainted me, that regularly, one morning in 
the week, he paſſed his ſhip's company in review, and ſaw 
that every man had changed his linen, and was in other points 
as clean and neat as circumſtances would permit. It is well 
known that cleanlingſe is conducive to health, but it hath not 
been remarked that it alſo tendeth to regularity and other 
virtues. This diligent officer obſerved to me, that ſuch men 
as he could induce to be more cleanly than they were diſpoſed 
to be of themſelves, became at the ſame time more ſober, 
more orderly, and more attentive to their duty. It muſt be 
acknowledged that a.ſeaman hath but indifferent means to 
keep himſelf clean, had he the greateſt inclination to do it; 
for I have not heard that commanders of ſhips have yet 
availed themſelves of the % for providing freſh water for 
waſhing; and it is well known that ſea-water doth not mix 
with ſoap, and that linen wet with brine never thoroughly 
dries, But for Captain Cook, the frequent opportunities he 
had of taking in water among the iſlands of the South-Sea, 
enabled him in that track to diſpenſe to his ſhip's company 
ſome freſh water for every uſe; and when he navigated in 
the high latitudes of the Southern oceans, he ſtill more abun- 


dantly provided them with it, as you will find by the ſequel 
of this diſcourſe. 


2 Of 
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Of the hammocks and bedding I need ſay little, as all 
officers are now ſenſible, how much it concerns the health of 


their people to have this part of a ſhip's furniture kept dry and 
well-aired; and how by the breath and perſpiration of ſo many 


men, every thing below, even in the ſpace only of twenty- 
four hours, is apt to contract an offenſive moiſture. But Cap- 


tain Cook was not fatisfied with ordering upon deck the 


hammocks and. bedding every day that was fair (which hath 
been the common practice) but took care that every bundle 
ſhould be unlaſhed, and ſo ſpread out, that every part of it 
might be expoſed to the open air. 


His next concern was to ſee to the purity of the ſhip itſelf, 
without which attention all the reſt would have profited 
little. I ſhall not however detain you with his orders about 
waſhing and ſcraping the decks, as I do not underſtand that 
in this Kind of cleanſing. he excelled others; but ſince our au- 
thor has laid ſo great a ſtreſs upon fire, as a purifier, I ſhall 
endeavour to explain his way of uſing it more fully than he 
hath done in his Paper. Some wood, and that not ſparingly, 
being put into a proper ſtove or grate, was lighted, and carried 
ſucceſſively to every part below deck. Wherever fire is, the 
air neareſt to it being heated becomes ſpecifically lighter, 
and by being lighter riſes, and paſſeth through the hatchways 
into the atmoſphere. The vacant ſpace is filled with the 
cold air around, and that being heated in its turn, in like 
manner aſcends, and 1s replaced by other air as before. Thus, 
by continuing the fire for ſome time, in any of the lower 
parts of the ſhip, the foul air is in a good meaſure driven 
out, and the freſh admitted. Nor 1s this all: I apprehend 
that the acid ſteams of the wood, in burning, act here as an 
antiſeptic, and correct the corrupted air that remains, 
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ſtuff, with the addition of a hood for covering their heads. 
This garb (which the ſailors called their Magellan jacket) they 
occaſionally wore, and found it moſt comfortable for work- 
ing in rain and ſnow, and among the broken ice in the high 
latitudes of the South, | F 


Let us proceed to another article, and one of the moſt mate- 
rial, the care to guard againſt putrefaction, by keeping clean 
the perſons, the cloaths, the bedding, and berths of the ſailors. 
The Captain acquainted me, that regularly, one morning in 
the week, he paſſed his ſhip's company in review, and ſaw 
that every man had changed his linen, and was in other points 
as clean and neat as circumſtances would permit. It is well 
known that cleanlineſs is conducive to health, but it hath not 
been remarked that it alſo tendeth to regularity and other 
virtues. This diligent officer obſerved to me, that ſuch men 
as he could induce to be more cleanly than they were diſpoſed 
to be of themſelves, became at the ſame time more ſober, 
more orderly, and more attentive to their duty. It muſt be 
acknowledged that a.ſeaman hath but indifferent means to 
keep himſelf clean, had he the greateſt inclination to do it; 
for I have not heard that commanders of ſhips have yet 
availed themſelves of the /i for providing freſh water for 
waſhing ; and it is well known that ſea-water doth not mix 
with ſoap, and that linen wet with brine never thoroughly 
dries. But for Captain Cook, the trequent opportunities he 
had of raking in water among the iſlands of the South-Sea, 
enabled him in that track to diſpenſe to bis ſhip's company 
ſome freſh water for every uſe; and when he navigated in 
the high latitudes of the Southern oceans, he ſtill more abun- 
dantly provided them with it, as you will find by the ſequel 
of this diſcourſe. 
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Of the hammocks and bedding I need ſay little, as all 
officers are now ſenſible, how much it concerns the health of 
their people to have this part of a ſhip's furniture kept dry and 
well-aired; and how by the breath and perſpiration of ſo many 

men, every thing below, even in the ſpace only of twenty- 
four hours, is apt to contract an offenſive moiſture. But Cap- 
tain Cook was not fatisfied with ordering upon deck the 
hammocks and. bedding every day that was fair (which hath 
been the common practice) but took care that every bundle 
ſhould be unlaſhed, and fo ſpread out, that every part of it 
might be expoſed to the open air. 


His next concern was to ſee to the purity of the ſhip itſelf, 
without which attention all the reſt would have profited | 1 
little. I ſhall not however detain you with his orders about 
waſhing and ſcraping the decks, as I do not underſtand that 
in this kind of cleanſing he excelled others; but fince our au- 
thor has laid ſo great a ſtreſs upon fire, as a purifier, I ſhall 
endeavour to explain his way of uſing it more fully than he 
hath done in his Paper. Some wood, and that not ſparingly, 
being put into a proper ſtove or grate, was lighted, and carried 
ſucceſſively to every part below deck. Wherever fire is, the 
air neareſt to it being heated becomes ſpecifically lighter, 
and by being lighter riſes, and paſſeth through the hatchways 
into the atmoſphere. The vacant ſpace is filled with the 
cold-air around, and that being heated in its turn, in like 
manner aſcends, and is replaced by other air as before. Thus, 

by continuing the fire for ſome time, in any of the lower | 
parts of the ſhip, the foul air is in a good meaſure driven . 
out, and the freſh admitted. Nor 1s this all: I apprehend 
that the acid ſteams of the wood, in burning, act here as an 
antiſeptic, and correct the corrupted air that remains. 
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An officer of diſtinguiſhed rank, another of Captain Cook's 
experienced friends, mentioned to me a common and juſt 
obſervation in the fleet, which was, that all the old rwenty- 
gun ſhips were remarkably leſs ſickly than thoſe of the ſame 
ſize of a modern conſtruction. This, he ſaid, was a cir- 
cumſtance he could not otherwiſe account for, than by the 
former having their galley * in the fore-part of the orlop , the 
chimney vented ſo ill, that it was ſure to fill every part with 
ſmoke whenever the wind was a-ſtern, This was a nuiſance 
for the time, but, as he thought, abundantly compenſated 
by the extraordinary good health of the ſeveral crews. Poſſi- 
bly thoſe fire-places or kitchens were alſo beneficial, by dry- 
ing and ventilating the lower decks, more when they were 
below, than they do now that they are placed under the fore- 
caſtle upon the upper deck. 


But for the portable fires, their moſt obvious uſe was their 
drying up the moiſture, and eſpecially in thoſe places where 
there was the leaſt circulation of air. This humidity, compoſ- 
ed of the breath and perſpirable matter of a number of men, 
and often of animals (kept for a live-ſtock) and of the ſteams 
of the bilge water from the well, where the corruption is the 
greateſt; this putrid moiſture, I ſay, being one of the main | 
cauſes of the ſcurvy, was therefore more particularly attend- 
ed to, in order to remove it. The fires were the powerful 
inſtrument for that purpoſe, and whilſt they burned, ſome 
men were employed in rubbing hard, with canvaſs or 
oakum, every part of the inſide of the ſhip that was damp 
and acceſlible. But the advantage of fire appears no where 


* Their fre-place or kitchen. + The deck immediately above the hold. 
ſo 
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ſo manifeſt as in cleanſing the well; for this being in the 
loweſt part of the hold, the whole leakage runs into it, whe- 
ther of the ſhip itſelf, or of the caſks of fpoilt meats or cor- 
rupted water. The mephitic vapours from this ſink alone 
have often been the cauſe of inſtantaneous death to thoſe 
who have unwarily approached to clean it; and not to one 
only, but to ſeveral ſucceſſively, when they have gone down 
to ſuccour their unfortunate companions. Yet this very place 
hath not only been rendered ſafe but ſweet, by means of an 
iron pot filled with fire, and let down to burn in it. 


When, from the circumſtances of the weather, this ſalu- 
tary operation could not take place, the ſhip was fumigated 
with fired gun- powder, as deſcribed in Captain Cook's Paper; 
though that ſmoke could have little or no effect in drying, 
but only in correcting the corruption of the air, by means 
of the acid ſpirits from the ſulphur and nitre, aided perhaps 
by ſome other ſpecies of an atrial ffuid, then diſengaged from 
the fuel, to counteract putrefaction. But as theſe purifi- 
cations by gun-powder, as well as by burning tar and other 
reſinous ſubſtances, are ſufficiently known, I ſhall not inſiſt 
longer on them here. 


Among the ſeveral meansof ſweetening ar renewing the air, 
we ſhould expect to hear of Dr. Hales's ventilator. I muſt con- 
feſs it was my expectation, and therefore, perſuaded as I was 
of the excellence of the invention, it was not without much 
regret that I ſaw ſo good an opportunity loſt, of giving the 
ſame favourable impreſſion of it ro the Public. If a degree of 
ſucceſs, exceeding our moſt ſanguine hopes, is not ſuffi- 
-cient for juſtifying the omiſſion of a meaſure, deemed one 
of the moſt eſſential for attaining an end, I would plead in 


favour of our worthy brother, that by a humiliating fatality, 
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ſo often accompanying the moſt uſeful diſcoveries, the 
credit of this ventilator is yet far from being eſtabliſhed 
in the navy. What wonder then, if Captain Cook being 
ſo much otherwiſe taken up, ſhould not have had time 
to examine it, and therefore avoided the encumbering his 
ſhip with an apparatus he had poſſibly never ſeen uſed, 
and of which he had ar beſt received but a doubtful cha- 
racer? Nor was he altogether unprovided with a machine 
for ventilation. He had the wwind-ſail, though he hath not 
mentioned them in his Paper; but he told me that he had 
found them at times very ſerviceable, and eſpecially be- 
tween the tropics, They have the merit of taking up little 
room, they require no labour in working, and the contriv- 
ance is ſo ſimple, that they can fail in no hands. But their 
powers are ſmall in compariſon with thoſe of Hales's ven- 
tilator ; they cannot be put up in hard gales of wind, and 


they are of no efficacy in dead calms, when a refreſhment of 


the air is moſt wanted, Should there be any objection to 
having both ? . 


Such were the meaſures taken by our ſagacious Navigator 
for procuring a purity of air. It remains only to ſee in 


- what manner he ſupplied pure water; another article of fo 


great moment, that the thirſty voyager, upon his ſalt and 
putrid diet, with a ſhort allowance of that element, and in a 
corrupted ſtate, will be ready to acknowledge a plentiful 
proviſion of freſh water to be indeed the beſt of things. 


Captain Cook was not without an apparatus for diſtilling 
ſea- water, and though he could not obtain nearly ſo much as 
was expected from the invention, yet he ſometimes availed 
himſelf of it; but for the moſt of his voyage he was other- 
wiſe provided, Within the Southern tropic, in the Pacific 

| Ocean, 
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Ocean, he found ſo many iſlands, and thoſe ſo well ſtored wich 
fprings, that, as I have intimated before, he ſeldom was with- 
out a ſufficiency of water for every uſefut purpoſe. Vet 
not ſatisfied with plenty,, he would- have the pureſt; and 
therefore whenever an opportunity offered, he emptied what 
he had taken in only a few days before, and filled his caſks 
anew, But was he not above four months in his paſſage 
from the Cape of Good Hope to New Zealand, in the frozen 
zone of the South, without once ſeeing land? and did he not 
actually complete his courſes in the other high latitudes, with- 
out the benefit of a ſingle fountain? Here was indeed a wonder 
of the deep ! I may call it the romance of his voyage ! Thofe very 
 ſhoals, fields, and floating iſlands or mountains (as they are 
termed) of ice, among which he ſteered his perilous courſe, 


and which preſented ſuch terrifying proſpects of deſtruc-- 


tion; thoſe, I ſay, were the very means of his ſupport, by 


ſupplying him abundantly with what he moſt wanted. It 


has been ſaid that thoſe maſles of ice melted into freſh. 
water, though Crantz, the relater of that paradox, did not 
know they originated from the ſea, but believed that they 
were firſt formed in the great rivers of the North; and being 


carried down into the ocean, were afterwards increaſed to that - 


amazing height by the ſnow that fell upon them“. But 
that all frozen ſea-water would thaw into freſh, had either 
never been aſſerted, or had met with no credit. This is 


certain, that Captain Cook expected no fuch tranſmutation, 


and therefore was agreeably ſurprized to find he had one 
difficulty leſs to ſtruggle with, that of preſerving the health of 
his men fo long on ſalt and putrid proviſions, with a ſcanty 
allowance of corrupted water, or ſuch as he could procure by 


* Hiſt. of Greenland, book i. ch. 2. C 11, 12. 


Vor. II. Ee e diflillation. 
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Aiſtillation. The melted ice of the ſea was not only freſh but 
ſoft and wholeſome; an eminent inſtance of the fallacy of 
human reaſon unſupported by experiments. An ancient of 
great authority had aſſigned, from theory, bad qualities to 
melted ſnow; and from that period to the preſent times, that 
prejudice extending to ice had not been quite removed. 


In this circumnavigation, amid ſleets and falls of ſnow, 
fogs, and much moiſt weather, the Reſolution preſerved a ftate 
of health not much inferior to what ſhe had enjoyed in the 
temperate and torrid zones. It only appears from the journal 
of the ſurgeon, that towards the end of the ſeveral courſes 
ſome of the crew began to complain of the ſcurvy ; but the 
diſeaſe made little progreſs, except in one who had become 
early an invalid from another cauſe. Nor were the other diſ- 
orders numerous; at leaſt, not of an alarming nature: theſe 
were colds in various forms, flight diarrhœas, and inter- 
mittents that readily yielded to the Bark. There - were 
indeed ſome continued fevers, but which by timely care 
never roſe to an alarming height. Much commendation 
is therefore due to the attention and abilities of Mr. 
Patten, the ſurgeon of the Reſolution, for having ſo well ſe- 
conded his Captain in the diſcharge of his duty. For. it 
muſt be allowed, that in deſpite of the beſt regulations and 
the beſt proviſions, there will always be among a numerous 
crew, during a long voyage, ſome caſualties more or leſs 
productive of ſickneſs; and unleſs there be an intelligent 
medical aſſiſtant on board, many under the wiſeſt Com- 
mander will periſh, that otherwiſe might have been ſaved. 


THESE, GENTLEMEN, are the reflections I had to lay be- 
fore you on this intereſting ſubject; and if I have encroached 
on your time, you will recollect that much of my diſcourſe 
bath been employed in explaining ſome things but juſt men. 
£ tioned 
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rioned by Captain Cook, and in adding other materials, which 


I had procured partly in converſation with himſelf, and 
partly after his departure, with thoſe intelligent friends he 
alludes to in his Paper; and all of them too intereſting to 
be ſuppreſſed. This was my plan, which as I have now exe- 
cuted, you will pleaſe to return your thanks to thoſe gentle- 


men, who, on your account ſo cheertully communicated to 
me their obſervations. 


As to your acknowledgments to Captain Cook, and your 
high opinion of his deſerts, you will belt teſtify them by the 
honourable diſtinction ſuggeſted by your Council, in pre- 
ſenting him with this medal: for I need not gather your 
ſuffrages, ſince the attention with which you have favoured 
me hath abundantly expreſſed your approbation. My ſatiſ- 
faction therefore had been complete, had he himſelf been 
preſent to receive the honours you now confer upon him. 
But you are apprized that our brave and indefatigable Brother 


is at this inſtant far removed from us, anticipating, I may 


ſay, your wonted requeſt upon theſe occaſions, by continuing 
his labours for the advancement of Natural Knowledge, and 
for the honour of this Society; as you may be aſſured, that 
the object of his new enterprize is not leſs great, perhaps 
ſtill greater, than either of the former. 


Allow me then, GeNnTLEMEN, to deliver this medal, with 
his unperiſhing name engraven upon it, into the hands of 
one who will be happy to receive that truſt, and to hear that 
this reſpectable Body never more cordially, nor more merito- 
riouſly, beſtowed that faithful ſymbol of their eſteem and at- 
fection. For if Rome decreed the Civic Crown to him who 
ſaved the life of a ſingle citizen, what wreaths are due to 


that Man, who, having himſelf ſaved many, perpetuates in 
6 
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your Tranſactions the means by which Britain may now, on 
the moſt diſtant voyages, ſave. numbers of her intrepid 
ſons, her Mariners; who, braving every danger, have ſo li- 
berally contributed to the fame, to the opulence, and to the 
maritime empire, of their Country“ 


* Here followed Captain Cook's Paper, which was preſented to the Society, and is in · 
ſerted in part 2. vol. Ixvi. of the Philoſophical Tranſactions; but as the ſubſtance of that 
publication is now contained'in the laſt pages of Captain Cook's voyage, it was judged un- 
neceſſary to repeat it here. The only material circumſtance of his communication to the 
Society, omitted in his Journal, is the following extract of a letter which he wrote to the 
Preſident juſt before his late embarkation, dated Plymouth Sound, July 7, 1776, and is as 
follows : 


I entirely agree with you, that the dearneſs of the Rob of lemons and of oranges, will 
4 hinder them from being furniſhed in large quantities; but I do not think this ſo neceſſary, 
«« for though they may aſſiſt other things, I have no great opinion of them alone. Nor have 
Ia higher opinion of vinegar ; my people had it very ſparingly during the late voyage, and 
« towards the latter part, none at all; and yet we experienced no ill effects from the want 
of it. The cuſtom of waſhing the inſide of the ſhip with vinegar I ſeldom obſerved, 
“ thinking that fre and ſmoke anſwered the purpoſe much better.“ 
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